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A U T H O R’S 


PREFACE, 


This  being  probably  the  lafl:  time 
I may  trefpafs  on  the  publick,  I 
look  upon  myfelf  in  fome  mea- 
fure  obliged  to  fettle  my  accounts  with 
the  world  as  an  author,  before  I' make 
my  exit,  by  endeavouring  to  (hew  I have 
not  always  offended  out  of  prefumption, 
vanity,  or  wantonnefs. 

f 

The  firft  time  I adventured  in  print* 
was  on  account  of  my  great  mailer  and 
generous  friend,  Dr.  Pitcairn,  He  thought 

b ..  him- 
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himfelf  ill-ufed  by  fome  of  his  brethren 
of  the  profcflion,  who  then  were  at  intef- 
tine  war  on  the  fubjedt  of  fevers  ; and 
fancied  the  handtomell  way  to  bring 
them  down,  was  to  exhibit  a more  ipe- 
cious  account  of  this  difeafe,  than  any  of 
them  had  (hewn.  His  bufinefs  then  in 
the  pradtice  of  phyfick  was  fo  great,  as 
not  to  allow  him  fufficient  time  for  Rich 
a work.  Two  others  therefore,  with 
myfelf,  were  joined  to  manage  the  affair  ; 
in  which  he  was  to  cut  and  carve,  and  to 
add  t’-'e  practical  part.  My  province  was 
the  Theory.  I was  then  very  young  in 
the  profeffion,  and  living  in  the  country. 
But  in  a few  days  I brought  in  my  part 
linifhed,  as  it  now  appears,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  The  New  Theory  of  Fevers.  The 
others  either  fuppreffed  or  forgot  theirs, 
and  mine,  without  the  lead  alteration, 
but  in  a few  words,  was  ordered  for  the 
prefs.  I could  not  refilt  the  commands 
of  my  friends  ; but  would  not  fuffer  my 
name  to  be  put  to  it,  being  confcious  it 
was  a raw  and  unexperienced  perfor- 
mance. There  are  though  fome  things  in 
it  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  beginners,  both 
as  to  the  method  of  philofophifing  on  the 
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animal  economy,  and  in  the  account  of 
the  manner  of  the  operation  of  the  grea* 
ter  Medicines.  The  foundations  alfo 
and  the  caufes  affigned  for  a ecu  te  and 
flow  fevers,  I ftill  think  folid  and  jiifl:, 
and  more  particular  and  limited  than 
thofe  of  any  other  theory  yet  publifhed. 
But  it  wants  fo  much  filing  and  finifliing^ 
fo  many  alterations  and  additions  as 
Vr'ould  coft  me  more  labour  and  pains 
than  the  writing  a new  treatife  on  the  fame 
fubjedl  ; fothat  out  of  mere  lazinefs  and 
inappetency,  I have  thrown  it  by  as  un- 
ripe fruit,  and  fuffered  it  to  be  as  if  it  ne- 
ver had  been.  i 

My  next  fally  was  in  a book  of  abftradl:-* 
ed  Geometry  and  Algebra,  entitled.  Me- 
thodus  Fluxionum  In verfa,. -brought  forth* 
in  ambition  and  bred  up  in  vanity.  There 
are  fome  things  in  it  tolerable  for  the 
lime,  when  the  methods  of  quadratures, 
the  menfuration  of  ratio’s  and  transfor- 
mation of  curveSy  into  thofe  of  other 
kinds,  were  not  advanced  to  fuch  heights 
as  they  now  are.  But  it  is  a long  time 
fince  I was  forced  to  forego  thefe  barren 
and  airy  ftudies  for.  more  fubftantial  and. 
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commodious  fpeculations : indulging  and 
rioting  in  theie  fo  exquifitely  bewitching 
contemplations,  being  only  proper  for 
piiblick,  profeffors,  and  thofe  born  to  ef- 
tates,  and  who  are  under  no  outward  ne- 
ceflities.  Bvfidcs,  to  own  a great  but 
grievous  truth,  though  they  may  quicken 
and  fliarpen  the  invention,  ftrengthen 
and  extend  the  imagination,  improve  and 
refine  the  reafoning  faculty,  and  are  of 
ufe  both  in  the  necelTary  and  the  luxu- 
rious refinement  of  mechanical  arts  ; yet 
having  no  tendency  to  redtify  the  will^ 
the  temper,  or  mend  the  heart, 
they  often  leave  a ftiffnefs,  pofitivencfs, 
and  fufficiency  on  weak  minds,  much 
more  pernicious  to  fociety,  and  the  inte* 
/efts  of  the  g»eat  end  of  our  being,  than 
fill  the  advantages  they  bring  them  cam 
recompence.  They  are  indeed  edged; 
tools,  not 'to  be  trufted  in  the  hands  of 
any,  but  thofe  who  have  already  acquir- 
ed an  humble  heart,  a lowly  fpirit,  and  a 
fober  and  teachable  temper.  For  in  o- 
thers  they  are  very  »pt  to  beget  a fecret 
and  refined  pride,  an  over- weening  and 
over-bearing  vanity,  fthe  moll  oppofite 
temper  to  the  true  Gofpel-fpirit,  which, 

with- 
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without  offence,  I may  fuppofe  to  be  the 
bell:  difpofition  ofmind)  that  tempts  them 
to  prefume  cn  a kind  of  omnifcience  in 
refpeft  of  their  fellow  creatures,  that 
have  not  rifen  to  their  elevation  ; and  to 
fet  up  for  an  infallibility,  or  at  lead  a de- 
cifive  judgment,  even  in  matters  which 
do  not  admit  of  a more  or  lefs  (their  pro- 
per objedf)  of  which  kind  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  infinite  Author  of  our  Being 
moft  certainly  is.  Upon  all  which  ac- 
counts, confcious  of  my  own  weaknefs, 
i-have  long  fince  bid  them  an  adieu,  far- 
ther than  as  they  ferve  to^  amufe,  or 
are  ufeful  in  the  abfolute  ncceffities  of 
life. . 

The  defence  of  that  book  agaihft’  the 
learned  and  acute  Mr*  Abr.  de  Moivre, 
being  written  in  a fpirit  of  levity  and  re^ 
fentment,  I mod;  fmcerely  retradl  and 
wifh  undone,  fo  far  as  it  is  perfonal  or 
peevilh,  and  afk  him  and  the  world  par-, 
don  for  it ; as  I do  for  the  defence  of  Dr. 
Pitcairn’s  Diflertations,  and  the  Nev/ 
Theory  of  Fevers,  againd  the  late  lea’'n~ 

^ and  ingenious  Dr.  Oliphant,  I heart'ly 
condemn  and  deted  all  perfonal  reflec-  - 
■ ^ 3 ' tions^ 
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tions,  all  mahcious  and  unmannerly 
terms,  and  all  falfe  and  unjult  reprefen*^ 
tations,  as  unbecoming  gentlemen,  fcho-- 
lars,  and  chriftians ; and  difprove  and 
undo  both  performances,  as  far  as 
in  me  lies,  in  every  thing  that  does  not 
ftriaiy  and  barely  relate  to.  the  argu- 
ment. 

The  firft  part  of  the  philofophical  prin- 
ciples, that  of  natural  religion,  confifts 
merely  of  difcourfes  and  ledlures  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  of  its  confequences 
on  religion,  occafionally  read  or  difcourf- 
ed  to  that  moft  noble  aud  great  perfon, 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  who  is  now  fo 
great  an  ornament  to  his  country,  and 
his  high  employments,  to  whorp  they  _ 
were  infcribed.  I thought  they  might  be 
of  ufe  to  other  young  gentlemen,  who, 
while  they  were  learning  the  elements 
of  natural  philofophy,  might  have  there- 
by the  principles  of  natural  religion  in- 
fenfibly  infilled  into  them.  And  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  and  is  (fill  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  at  both  Univer Cities.  Upon 
which  account,  upon  proper  occafions,  t 
will  not  fail  to  improve  it  ia  all  the  new 
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^fcoveries  in  experimental  phi’ofophy, 
or  in  the  final  and  natural  caufes  of  things 
as  happen  to  be  made,  fo  as  to  leave  it 
as  little  imperfe(5l  in  its  kind  as  I pofTibly 
can. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  philofophical 
principles,  to  vrit  that  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, was  added  afterward,  to  fhew,. 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  nature,  was 
. by  analogy,  or  the  relations  of  things  on- 
ly, and  not  their  real  nature,  fubftance, 
or  internal  principles  : That  from  this 
method  of  analogy  (the  only  medium  of 
human  knowledge)  we  fhould  be  neccffari- 
ly  led,  to  conclude  the  attributes  or  qua- 
lities of  the  fupreme  and  abfolute  Infinite, 
were  indeed  analogous  to  the  properties, 
or  qualities  of  finite  beings,  but  only  in 
fuch  a manner  as  the  dif^rence  between 
infinite  and  finite  requires;  and  that 
therefore,  not  being  able  to  know  precife- 
ly  thefe  differences,  we  ought  implicitly 
to  believe  without  reafoning  what  is  re- 
vealed to  us  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
infinite  Being;  or  bring  our  reafbn  to 
fubmit  to  the  myfteries  of  faith. 

• How  I have  fucceeded  is  not  for  me  to 

de- 
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determine  ; as  the  end  was  hor  eft,  I am  fc- 
cure  the  great  principles  and  the  funda- 
mental p'-opofitions  are  true  andj\ft. 
They  ma)  want  a litde  farther  clearing., 
up  and  explication:  but  as  yet  I have 
met  with  no  reafon  to  retradl  any  thing 
material ; elfe  L ftiould  moft  certainly 
do  it. 

The  Eftay  on  the  Gout  and  Bath  Wa- 
ters was  brought  forth  by  mere  accident. 
The  firft  draught  being,  as  I there  men-- 
lioned^  only  a paper  of  direiftions  for 
gentlenr.an,  my  friend  and  patient,  trou- 
bled with  the  gout.  It  was  enlarged  up- 
on different  occafionSj  and  publifhed  to 
prevent  its  being  pyrated  ; fevf  ral  co- 
pies having  been  given  out  to  others  in. 
the  fame  circumftances.  i have  the  fa- 
tlsfaiffion  to  know  from  many  different, 
hands,  that  it  has  benefitted  great  num- 
bers of  infifm'and  afflidled  perfons  : and 
fhall  therefore  goon  to  cultivate  it  as  far  ‘ 
as  my  poor  abilities  will  permit, 

I am  now  come  to  this  my  laft  produc- 
tion ; whofe  origin  was  as  cafual  as  that, 
of  my  former  My  good  and  worthy 
friend,  the  prefent . mafter  of  the  rolls, 

hav»- 
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having  been  laft  autumn  at  Bath,  for  a 
confirmation  of  his  health,  at  his  depar-> 
ture  defired  of  me  to  draw  up  fome  in- 
ftrn(5tions  in  writing  to  direff  him  in  the 
conduct  of  his  health  for  the  future,  and 
in  the  manner  of  fupporting  his  fpirits 
free  and  full,  under  -the  great  bufmefs  he 
is  engaged  in.  I was  then  in  the  hurry 
of  our  feafon,  and  could  not  fo  foon  an- 
fwer  his  cxpetftat'on,  as  his  real  worth, 
and  my  fincere  effeem  required.  I thought 
myfelf  therefore  the  more  obliged  as  foon 
as  I had  lelCure,  to  exert  myfelf  to 
the  uttermoft  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. 

At  firft  I drew  up  mod  of  the fe  rules  at 
the  end  of  the  fcvcral  chapters ; but,  up- 
on reflexion,  thought  it  not  refpedk  e- 
nough  to  his  good  fade  and  capacity  to 
judge  of  the  reafons  of  things,  to  prefer!  be 
him  bare  and  dry  directions  in  matters 
of  fo  great  moment-.  I added  therefore 
the  philofophical  account  and  reafons  of 
thefe  rules,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  chapters  them felves.  He,  out  of  his 
love  to  his  fellow-citizens  (which  is  one 
ihining  part  of  his  character,  and  which 
t ought  to  fuppofe  has  in  this  inltance  on- 
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ly  impofedon  his  better  judgment)  defir- 
ed  they  might  be  made  publick..  Upon 
which  account  feveral  things  have  been 
fince  added,  to  make  the  whole  of  more 
general  ufe.  If  therefore  any  thing  in 
this  treatife  be  tolerable,  or  if  any  perfon 
receive  benefit  by  it,  they  owe  it  entire- 
ly to  that  excellent  perfon,  upon  whofe 
account  folely  ’t  has  been  undertaken, 
and  at  whofe  particular  requeft  it  is  putn 
Jifhed. 

I have  indeed  long  and  often  obferved^ 
with  great  pity  and  regret,  many  very 
learned,  ingenious,  and  even  religious 
perfons,  who  being  weak  and  tender  (as 
fuch  generally  are)  have  fulTered  to  the 
lad  extremity  for  want  of  a due  regimen- 
of  diet,  and  other  general  directions  of 
health,  who  had  good  fenfe  enough  to 
underftand  the  force  and  necelTity  of  fucii 
rules,  valued  health  fufficiently,  and  def- 
pifed  fenfual  gratifications  for  the  plea- 
fures  ot  the  mind  fo  far,  as  to  be  able  and 
willing  to abftain  from  every,  thing  hurt- 
ful, deny  themfelves  any  thing  their  ap- 
petites craved,  and  to  conform  to  any 
rules  for  a tolerable  degree  of  health,  eafe, 
and  freedom  of  fpirits;  and  yet  being 
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ignorant  how  tocondiidl  themfelyes,  from 
what  to  abftain  and  what  to  ufe,  they 
have  fufFered  even  to  mortal  agonies; 
who,  had  they  been  better  dire  died  and 
indrudled,  had  palTed  their  lives  in-tole- 
rable eafe  and  quiet.  It  is  for  thefe,  and 
thefe  only,  the  following  treatife  is  de- 
figned.  The  robuft,  the  luxurious,  the 
pot  companions,  the  loo^e,  and  the  a- 
bandoned,  have  here  no  bafinefs ; their 
time  is  not  yet  come.  But  the  fickly 
and  the  aged,  the  ftudious  and  the  feden- 
tary,  perions  of  weak  nerves,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  learned  profeffions,  I 
hope,  by  the  divine  bleffing  on  the  fol- 
lowing treatife,  may  be  enabled  to  fol- 
' low  their  ftudks  and  profelTions  with 
greater  fecurity  and  application,  and 
yet  preferve  their  health  and  freedom 
of  fpirits  more  entire  and  to  a longer 
date. 

I am  morally  certain,  had  I known  and 
been  as  well  fatisficd  of  the  necelfity  of 
the  rules  here  laid  down,  thirty  years  ago, 
as  I am  now,  I had  fufFered  lefs,  and  had 
had  a greater  freedom  of  fpirits  than  I 
have  enjoyed.  But  every  thing  is  beft 

as 
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ts  it  has  been,  except  the  errors  and  fail- 
ingvS  of  our  free  will. 

I know  no  ufeful  means  of  Health  and 
Long  Life  1 have  omitted,  nor  any  per- 
nicious cuftom  I have  not  noted;  and 
have  given  the  plaineft  and  moft  familiar 
reafons  I could  urge  for  the  rules  I have 
here  laid  down,  Moft  of  my  argumenfs' 
(as  they  heeds- muft)  have  rifenout  of  the 
animal  fundions  and  economy  : and  I 
have  ufed  as  little  fubtilty  and  refinement 
in  my  explications  of  thefe,  as  the  prefent 
ftate  of  natural  philofophy  could  admit. 

I have  been  often  contented  with  plain 
and  obvious  fads  to  account  for  appear- 
ances, and  the  cautions  thence  deduced  ; 
when,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
prelent  age,  1 might  have  run  into  re- 
fined fpeculations  of  metaphyfics,  or  ma- 
thematicks ; being  contented  with  the 
CralTo  Modo  philofopbari ; becaufe  we 
fhall  never  be  able  to  fearch  out  the 
works  of  the  Almighty  to  perfedion,  fo 
fo  as  to  penetrate  the  internal  nature  of 
things. 

I have  confulted  nothing  but  my  own 
experience  and  obfervation  on  my  own 
crazy  carcafc  and  the  infirmities  of  others 
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I have  treated,  in  the  following  rules, 
their  reafons  and  philofophy,  (fo  that  .if 
any  thing  is  borrowed,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  as  my  own)  but  in  fo  far  as  authori- 
ties go  to  fhorten  philofophical  accounts. 
Not  but  that  all  fyftematick  writers  in 
phyfick,  and  many  particular  authors, 
have  treated  the  fame  fubje(5t  : but  their 
rules,  befides  that  they  are  often  inconfif- 
tent  with  reafon,  or  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, are  fo  general,  and  exprelTed  in 
fo  unlimited  and  undefined  terms,  as 
leave  little  or  no  certainty  in  them  ; when 
applyed  to  particular  cafes,  they  want 
the  neceflary  precifion  and  exadtnefs,  and 
fo  became  ufelefsor  perplexing : and  laft- 
ly,  when  they  come,  (which  is  rarely  to 
be  found  among  them)  to  give  the  rea- 
fons and  philofophy  of  their  diredfions, 
they  have  not  the  perfpecuity  and  natu- 
ral way  of  convincing  the  ingenious,  fick- 
ly,  and  tender  fufferers,  fo  neceffary  to 
make  them  chcarfully  and  readily  under- 
go fuch  frvere  reftraints  ; which  I take 
to  be  by  far  the  mod  difficult  part  of  fuch 
a work,  and  which  I have  laboured  with 
my  utmoft  power  to  fupply. 

I know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  and 
fccefs  of  this  performance  j nor  am  I 
c foil- 
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felicitous  about  it,  being  confeious  the' 
defign  was  honed,  the  fubjedt  weighty, 
and  the  execution  the  bed  my  time,  my 
abilities,  and  my  health  would  permit, 
which  cannot  bear  the  labour  of  much 
hieing  and  finifhing.  Being  careful  not 
to  incroach  on  the  province  of  the  phyfi- 
cian,  I have  concealed  nothing  my  know- 
ledge could  fugged  to  diredt  the  fufferer, 
in  the  bed  manner  I could,  to  preferve 
his  health  and  lengthen  out  his  life  : and 
I have  held  out  no  falfe  or  delufory  lights 
to  lead  him  adray,  or  torment  him  unne- 
c^flarily. 

If  it  were  podible  any  fetof  men  could 
be  offended  at  my  performance,  it  might 
be  my  brethren  of  the  profefTion,  for  en- 
deavouring to  leflen  the  Materia  Morbifi- 
ca  But  as  this  would  be  the  mod  ma- 
licious, unjud,  and  unworthy  refledlion 
could  bethrowm  on  fcholars  and  gentle- 
men of  a liberal  education  ; fo  I never 
entertained  the  mod  remote  vanity  to 
think  an}'  endeavour  of  mine  Would  make 
fo  confiderable  a change  in  the  nation  ; 
elpt-cially  when  the  devil,  the  world,  and 
the  flefh  were  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
quedion,  which  have  dood  their  ground 
even  againd  the  rules  of  life  and  im- 
mortality 
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mortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gofpel. 

I cannot  conclude  this  tedious  preface^ 
without  begging  pardon  of  the  reader  for 
troubling  him  wi  h mv  pr'vate  matters. 
All  I can  fay  as  an.  apology  is,  that  of 
vvhatfoever  indifference  my  concerns  as 
an  author  may  be  to  him,  vet  they  were 
not  fo  tome;  this  being,  the  only  place 
and  time  I may  have  to  adjuft  them  in, 
and  it  being  the  heighth  of  my  ambition. 

Nil  confcire  mihi>  nuIU  paliefcere  culpa. 
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In  Clariflimi  Medici  Geo.  Cheynai  Tenta- 
men  de  Sanitate  & Longavitatc,  doftum 
variuinquc  Opus  miratus,  hac  effudit  * *' 
Virtutum  illius  Viri  cultor  impenfiflimus. 

HUCades,  G ! favum  Membrls  arcere  Vc- 
nenum 

Qui  cupis,  Morbi  femina  tetra  gravis. 
Sive  tremens  pavidufque  vides  inilarc  mmacern 
Scorbutum  (ut  videos  hie  Liber,  ecce  1 docet) 
Sive  parant  atras  Hypochondria  turgida  Nubes, 
Qua  Mcnti  ofFufa  triflia  fpeflra  darent  i 
Scu  Mondri  quodcunque  imis  Penetrabilus 
haret, 

Principium  Morbi,  mox  gcncranda  Lues : 
Ecce  Opifer  prafens,  CHEYN^US,  Icnit 
acerbum 

In  Venis  fuccum,  ncc  tibi  Membra  dolcntjj 
Aut  pcllit  triftis  fimulacra  fugacia  fpeiSri, 
Atquc  Animo  prohibet  Gaudia  abefle  tuo  ; 
Maturaque  Opera  pravertens  triftia  Fata 
j^igrotare  vetat,  nec  doluiflTc  finit. 

Perlege  (at  attentiis)  culti  Documenta  Libelli, 
Si  Te  vel  fanem  vcl  cupis  efie  probum  : 
(Arfte  etenim  fociata  Salus  fidelltcr  haeret 
Virfuti,  Vitio  nec  Comes  effc  volet) 

Difce  Voluptates  prudens  vitare  nocentes  j 
Hinc  difce  & veris  innocuifque  frui. 

Ut  Tibi  fit  fomnus  Lcnimen  dulce.  Laborum  ; 
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EIealth  and  Lono  Life. 


i-  *•  is  a common  faying,  That 

4}*  every  man  pad  torty  is  cithef 
<(>  I 4>  a fool  or  a phyheian  : It' 
'•  might  have  been  as  juftly  ad- 
ded,  that  he  was  a divine  too  : 
For,  as  the  Avorld  goes  at 
prefent,  there  is  not  any  thing  that  the  gene- 
rality of  the  better  fort  ot  mankind  fo  laviflily 
and  fo  unconcernedly  throw  away  as  health, 
except  eternal  felicity.  Moft  men  know 
when  they  are  III,  but  very  few  when  they  arc 
well.  And  yet  it  is  moft  certain,  that  ’tis  ea« 
fier  to  preferve  health  than  to  recover  it,  and  to 
prevent  difeafes  than  to  cure  them.  Towards 
the  firft,  the  means  arc  moftly  in  our  own 
power:  little  clfe  is  required  than  to  bear  and 
forbear.  But  towards  the  latter,  the  means 
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arc  perplexed  and  uncertain;  and  for  th« 
knowledge  of  them  the  far  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind  mull  apply  to  others^  of  whofe  {kill  and 
honeRy  they  are  in  a great  meafure  igno- 
rant, and  the  benefit  of  whofe  art  they  can  but 
conditionally  and  precariouflv  obtain.  A cra- 
zy conRitution,  original  weak  nerves,  dear- 
bought  experience  in  things  helpful  and  hurt- 
ful, and  long  obfervation  on  the  complaints  of 
others,  who  come  for  relief  to  this  univerfal 
infirmary,  BATH,  have  at  lafi  (in  Tome  mca- 
lure)  taught  me  Tome  of  the  moR  effeQual 
means  of  preferving  heakh,  and  prolonging 
life  in  thole  who  are  tender  and  fickly,  and 
labour  under  chronical  diftempers.  And  I 
’•hought.  1 coukl  not  fpend  my  leifure  hours 
ter  than  by  putting  together  the  moR  gene- 

i rules  for  that  purpofe,  and  fetting  them  in 
t le  clearcR  and  RrongcR  light  I could,  tor  the^ 
benefit  of  thofe  who  may  want  them,  and  yet^ 
have  not  had  fuch  favourable  opportunities  ta 
icarn  them. 

§.  2.  And  that  I might  write  with  fome  or- 
der and  connexion,  1 have  chofen  to  make 
fome  obfervations  and  refleflions  on  the  Non- 
naturals, (as  they  are  called,  pofflbly  becaufe 
that  in  their  preternatafa!  Rate  they  are  emi- 
nently injurious  to  human  conRitutions ; or 
more  probably,  becaufc  though  they  be  necef- 
fary  to  the  'ubfiRcnce  of  man,  yet  in  refpedl: 
of  him,  they  may  be  confidered  as  external, 
or  different  from  the  internal  caufes  that  pro- 
duce difeafes)  to  wit,  I.  The  air  wc  breathe 
in.  2>  Our  meat  and  drink.  3.  Our  fleep 
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and  watching.  4.  Our  exercife  anr^  refl.  5. 
Our  evacuations  and  their  ol)fl:rudi'ons.  6. 
The  paffions  of  our  minds,  and  lafliy  to  add 
fomc  obfervations  that  come  not  To  naturally 
under  any  of  thefc  heads.  I fliall  not  confi- 
der  here  how  philofophically  thefe  diftin£lions 
arc  made  ; they  feem  to  me,  the  beft  general' 
heads  for  bringing  in  thofe  obfervations  and 
reflexions  I am  to  make  in  the  follow ing- 
pages. 

§•  3.  The  refleXicn  is  not  more  ccmmon- 
than  jufl.  That  he  who  lives  phyfically  mufc' 
five  mifcrably.  The  truth  is,  too  great  nice- 
ty and  exaXnefs  about  every  minute  circum- 
fiance  thal  may  impair  our  health,  is  fuch  a 
yoke  and  flavcry,  ,as  no  man  of  a generous' 
free  fpirit  would  fubmit  to.  ’Tis  as  a Poet 
cxprefles  it,  to  die  for  fear  of  dying.  And  to 
forbear  or  give  over  a juft,  charitable,  or  even 
generous  office  of  life,  from  a too  fcrupulous 
regard  to  health,  is  unworthy  of  a man,  much 
more  of  a Chriflian.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  cut  off  our  days  by  intemperance, 
indiferetion,  and  guilty  paffions,  tolivemife- 
rably  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  a fiveet  tooth, 
or  a brutal  itch;  to  die  martyrs  to  our  luxury 
and  wantonnefs,  is  equally  beneath  the  digni- 
ty of  human  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  ho- 
mage we  owe  to  the  Author  of  our  Being. 
Without  fome  degree  of  health,  we  can  nei- 
ther be  agreeable  to  ourfelves,  nor  ufeful  to 
cur  friends  ; we  can  neither  relifhthe  bleffmgs 
of  divine  Providence  to  us  in  life,  noracquit 
aurfelvcs  of  our  duties  to  our  maker,  oi  cuj 
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neighbour.  He  that  wantonly  tranTgreffetli 
the  fclf-evident  rules  of  health,  is  guilty  of  a 
degree  of  lelf-murdcr ; and  an  habitual  pericve- 
rance  therein  is  dire<5l  fuicide,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  greateft  crime  he  can  cominit  a- 
gainft  the  Author  of  his  Being;  as  it  is  flight- 
ing and  defpifing  the  nobleft  gift  he*  could 
beflow  upon  him,  viz.  the  means  of  making 
himfelf  infinitely  happy  ; and  alfo  as  it  is  a 
tieacherous  for  faking  the  port  wherein  his  wif-- 
dom  has  placed  him,  and  thereby  rendering" 
himfelf  incapable  of  anfwering  the  defigns  of 
his  providencc'ov^cr  him.  The  infinitely  wife 
author  of  nature  has  fo  contrived  things, 
that  the  mofl:  remarkable  rules  of  preferving 
life  and  heailth  are  moral  duties  commanded 
us,  fo  true  it  is,  that  **  Godlinefs  has  the 
“ promifes  of  this  Itfcj^  as  well  as  that  to 
come.’^ 

To  avoid  all  ufelefs  refinement,  I will  lay 
down  only  a few  plain  eafily  obferved  rules,. 
which  a man  may  readily  follow,,  without  any 
trouble  or  conrtraint. 
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CHAP.  i; 


Of  AIR. 

#*•■  I.  A IR  being  one  of  the  mofi  neceflar^' 
things  towards  the  fubfiflence  and 
health  of  all  animals  ; ’tis  a wonder  to  me, 
that  here  in  England,'  where  luxury  and  all 
the  arts  of  living  well,  are  cultivated  even  to 
a vice,  the  choice  of  air  fliould  be  fo  little  con* 
fidered.. 

2.  From obfcrvations  on  bleeding  in  rheu* 
matifms,  and  after  catching  cold,  ’tis  evident, 
that  the  air  with  Its  different  qualities,  can  al- 
ter and  quite  vitiate  the  whole  texture  of  the 
blood  and  animal  juices:, From  the  palfies,  ^ 
vertigoes,  vapours,  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, caufed  by  4»mps,  mines,  and  working 
on  Tome  minerals,  (f  particularly  Mercury  and 
Antimony)  ’tis  plain,  air  fo  and-  fo  qualified, 
can  relax  and  o^-ftrud  the  whole  nervous  fvf- 
tcm.  From  the  cholicks  fluxes,  coughs,  and 
confumptions,  produced  by  damp,  moifl  and 
Jiitrous  air,  ’trs  manifeft,  that  it  can  obftrua 
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and  rpoil  tlic  noble  organs.  The  air  is  attract- 
ed and  received  into  our  habit,  and  mixed 
v/ith  our  fluids  every  inltant  of  our  lives  ; fo- 
that  any  ill  quality  in  the  air,  fo  continually 
introduced,  mull  in  time  produce  fatal  effeCls 
on  the  animal  oeconomy : and  therefore  it 
will  be  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  every  one, 
to  take  care  whaticind  of  air  it  is  they  fleep- 
and  watch,  breathe  and  live  in,  and  are  per- 
petually receiving  into  the  mod  intimate  u- 
nion  with  the  principles  of  life.  I fliali  only 
lake  notice  of  three  conditions  of  air. 

§.  3.  The  fird  is.  That  when  gentlemen 
build  feats,  they  ought  never  to  place  them 
-upon  any  high  hill,  very  near  any  great  con- 
fluence of  water,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
great  mines,  or  beds  of  minerals,  nor  on  any 
fwamp,  marfhy,  or  moflTy  foundation  ; but 
either  in  a champaign  country,  or  on  the  fldc 
ofafmall  eminence,  dieltcred  from  the  North 
and  Bad  winds,  or  upon  a light  gravelly  Soil. 
The  nature  of  the  foil  will  be  well  known  from 
th-  plants  and  herbs  that  grow  on  it,  or  rather 
more  fecurely  from  the  nature  of  the  waters 
that  pring  out  of  it,  which  ought  always  to  be 
fweet,  clear,  light,  foft,  and  tadelefs.  All 
nigh,  mountains  are  damp,  as  Dr.  Halley  ob- 
ferved  at  St-  Helena,  a mountaneous  place, 
where  damps  fell  fo  perpetually  in  the  night 
time,  that  he  was  oWiged  to  be  every  moment 
wiping  his  glaflcs,  in  making  his  adronomical 
obfervations.  And  where  the  mountains  arc 
high,  the  inhabitants  of  them  are  forced  to 
fend  their  furniture,  in  winter,  to  the  .valley, 
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ted  it  flnuld  rot.  And  ’tis  comition  to  have  it 
rain  or  fnow  on  mountains,  when  the  valleys 
below  are  clear,  ferene  and  dry.  All  great 
hills  are  nefts  of  minerals,  and  covers  (made 
of  the  prominent  earth)  for  refervoirs  of  rain- 
water. The  clouds  are  but  great  fleeces  of 
rarefied  water  failing  in  the  air,  fometimes  not 
many  yards  above  the  champaign  country  ; 
and  ihefe  high  hills  intercepting  them,  they 
are  compreiTed  into  dew  or  rain,  and  are  per- 
petually drilling  down  the  crannies  of  the 
mountains  into  thefe  bafons.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  rivers,  and  frelh  water  fprings.  Befides 
that,  thefe  mountaneons  places,  are  always 
expofed  to  high,  and  alniofl:  perpetual  winds^ 
Where  any  great  concourfe  of  water  is,  the 
air  muft  needs  be  perpetually  damp,  becaufe 
the  fun  is  perpetually  draining  from  thefe  wa- 
ters, moift  dews  and  vapours  through  it.  All 
great  neds  of  minerals,  or  Urge  mines,  mud 
neceflTarily  impregnate  the  air,  with  their  ref- 
pe^live  qualities.  And  moffy  blacknefs,  is 
fome  degree  of  putrefaflicn,  as  * Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  obferves. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  the  winds  that  are  mod 
frequent,  and  mod  pernicious  in  England, 
are  the  Eaderly,  efpecially  the  North  Eaft 
winds,  which  in  the  winter  are  the  mod  pierc- 
ing cold,  in  fummer  the  mod  parching  hot. 
In  Winter  they  bring  along  with  them,  all 
the  nitre  of  the  Northern  and  Scythian  fnows, 
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tains  of  ice,  and  frozen  Teas  thro’  which  they, 
come  ; aad  in  I'ummer,  blow  with  all  the  fiery 
particles  ol'  the  perpetual  day  they  pafs  thro’. 
From  the  end  ol  J inuary,  till  towards  the  end 
of  May,  the  wind  blows  almofi  perpetually, 
from  the  eaficrn  and  northern  points,  if  the 
fpring  is  dry  ; and  from  the  fouthern  and  wef- 
tern  points,  if  the  fpring  is  wet,  (and  gene- 
rally from  the  felting  in  of  the  winds,  on  a 
new-moon,  you  may  predift  the  weather  of 
the  fpring)  and  our  bodies  moft  certainly  at- 
traifting,  the  circumambient  air,  and  the 
fumes  of  thofe  bodies  that  are  next  to  us,  it 
will  be  very  convenient  for  valetudinary,  fiu- 
dious,  and  contemplative  perfons,  in  a dry 
Spring,  or  in  eaflerly  winds,  to  change  their 
bed-chambers  into  rooms  that  have  weflern  or 
fouthern  lights,  or  to  fhut  clofe  up  the  eaflcrn 
and  northern  lights,  or  to  have  them  but  fel«. 
dom  opened  ; and  in  wet  feafons,  to  take  the 
contrary  courfe.  And  if  any  fuch  perfon,  has 
been  much  expofed,  or  long  abroad,  in  a 
northerly  or  bleakifh  eaflerly  wind,  it  will  be 
very  proper  for  him  to  drink  down,  going  to 
bed,  a large  draught  of  warm  water-gruel,  or 
of  warm  fmall  mountain-wine  whey,  as  an 
antidote  againft  the  nitrous  effluvia,  fucked 
into  the  body,  and  to  open  the  obftrudrons  of  > 
the  perfpiration  made  thereby. 

f.  5.  Thirdly,  from  tlie  beginning  of  No- 
vember ’till  towards  the  beginningof  February, 
London  is  covered  over  with  one  univerfal  ni- 
trous and  fulphurous  fmoak,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  coal  fires,  the  abfcncc  of  that  material 
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efivinity  the  Sun,  and  the  confequence  there- 
of, the  fall.ng  of  the  dews,  and  vapours  of  the 
night.  In  fuch  a fcafon,  weak  and  tender 
people,  and  thofe  that  are  fubjedt  to  nervous 
or  p'jimoriick  diftempers,  ought  either  to  go 
into  the  country,  or  to  be  at  home  foon  after 
fun-fet,  and  to  difpcl  the  damps  with  clear, 
warm  fires,'  and  chearful  converfation,  go 
early  to  bed,  and  rife  proportionably  fooner  iii 
the  morning;  for,  as  the  fun’s  removal  fuf- 
fers  the  vapours  to  fall  and  condenfe,  in  the 
evening,  fo  his  approach  difpels  and  raifes  them 
in  the  morning.  I need  not  add,  that  it  will 
be  very  fit,  for  thofe  that  are  valetudinary,  to 
have  their  fervants,  children,  bed-fellows,  and 
all  thofe  that  approach  them,  with  whom  they 
live  confiantly,  and  mix  atmofpheres,  to  be 
as  healthy,  found  and  fweet  as  poffibly  they 
can  ; and,  for  their  own  fakes,  to  have  them 
removed  till  they  are  made  fo,  if  they  are  other- 
wife.  Nor  (hall  I add  any  prefling  infiances, 
to  avoid  wet  rooms,  damp  beds,  and  foul  lin- 
nen,  or  to  remove  ordure  and  nuifances  ; the 
luxury  of  England  having  run  allthefe  rather 
into  a vice. 

6.  The  air  is  a fluid,  v/heretn  parts  of  all 
kinds  of  bodies  fwimas  in  water.  But  air 
differs  from  water  in  this,  that  the  firft  is  com- 
prefiible  into  a leffer  compafs,  and  fmaller  vo- 
lume, like  a fleece  of  wool,  either  hy  its  own 
weight,  or  any  other  force,  which  weight  or 
force  beintr  removed,  the  air  immediately  re- 
covers its  former  bulk  and  dimcnfions  again, 
whereas  no  force  whatever  can  bring  water 
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into  narro'ver  bounds  ; that  is,  air  is  extremely 
elailick  and  fpringy,  but  water  is  not  at  all  fo. 
Yet  the  parts  of  air  would  feem  to  be  grofler 
than  the  parts  of  water  : for  water  will  get 
through  a bladder,  and  may  be  forced  through 
the  pores  of  gold  j but  air  will  pafs  through 
neither.  By  this  its  elaftick  force,  the  air  in- 
llnuates  itlclf  into  the  patent  cavities  of  all 
animal  bodies  ; and  the  infant,  which  never 
' breathed  before,  as  foon  as  it  is  expofed  to  this 
element,  has  the  little  bl  iddcrs,  whereof  the 
lungs  confild,  blown  up  into  a perpendicular 
crefition  on  the  branches  of  the  wine-pipe; 
whereby  the  ohftru£lion,  from  the  prefTure  of 
the  veficles  (arifing  from  their  being  compref- 
led  together,  and  lying  upon  one  another) 
being  in  fome  meafujetaken  off,  the  mufcular 
a6lion  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  abfe 
to  force  the  blood  through  the  lungs  into  the 
left  ventricle.  But  thefe  httle  bladders,  being 
thus  inflited  by  an  elaftick  fluid,  ftill  prefs  fo 
far  upon,  and  grind  the  groflTcr  particles  of  the 
blond  into  more  (izeahle  ones,  that  they  may 
become  fm  .11  enough  to  circulate* thr.:>ugh  the 
other  c.apillary  vciTels  of  the  body.  This  ela- 
ftick air,  prefiing  equally  every  way  round, 
by  its  weigh‘  ind  fpring,  (huts  clofe  the  fcales 
ofthc  fcarf-fk  n of  healtliv  and  ftrong  perfons 
fo  that  it  denies  all  entrance  to  the  nitrpus  and 
watery  mixture,  contained  in  it,  and  thus 
becomes  a kind  of  cold  hath,  to  them,  and  de- 
fends them  from  catching  cold  : But  in  (ickly, 
ftudious,  and  fedentary  people,  and  thofe  of 
weak  nerves,  where  the  fpring  of  the  coverlets 
afld,  fcales,  that  defend  the  mouths  of  the 
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perfpiratory  duQs  is  weak,  the  perTpiratlou 
little  or  next  to  none  at  all,  and  the  blood 
poor  and  fizey-;  the  nitrous  and  vvareVy  par- 
ticles of  the  air  get  a ready  and  free  entrance, 
by  thefe  du<5ls  into  the  blood,  and  by  breaking 
the  globules  thercot,  coagulating  and  fixing 
its  fiuiditv,  quite  flop  the  perfpiration,  and 
■obftruQ;  ail  the  capillary  veffcls,  the  cutaneous 
glands,  and  thofe  of  the  lungs  and  alimentary 
paflTages,  when  fuch  bodies  are  long  expofed 
to  fuch  an  a-r  : And  thus  begets  ail  thefe  dif- 
orders  in  the  hodv,  that  air  thus  and  thus  roi- 
foned,  wasfiiewn  capable  to  produce.  So  long 
as  the  perfpiration  is  flrong,  hi  ilk,  and  full,' 
it  is  impcflible  any  of  thefe  diforders  lliould 
happen  ; hecaufe  the  force  of  the  perfpiiatory 
fleams  outward,  is  greater  than  the  force 
whereby  thefe  noxious  mixtures  enter;  unlefs 
t he  body  be  indifcreetly  too  long  ex  poled,  or 
the  aQ;ion  of  the  nitrous  and  watery'  mixtures 
be  extremely  violent.  Kence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  thofe  who  are  very  Oreng  and  healthy,' 
and  thofe  who  have  drank  flrong  liquors  fo 
plentifully,  as  to  have  thereby  a brifk  circu- 
lation and  full  perfpiration,  feldom  or  never 
catch  cold.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  rich 
foods  and  generous  wines,  moderately  ufed, 
become  fo  excellent  an  antidotg  in  infectious 
and  epidemick  diflempers  ; not  only  as  they 
banilh  fear  and  terror,  but  as  they  make  fo  full 
and  free  a fleam  of  perfpiration,  and  main- 
tain fo  afliveand  brifk  an  atmofphcre,  as  fuf- 
fers  no  noxious  fleams  or  mixtures  in  the  air 
to  come  v/ithin  it;  but  drives  and  beats  ofifthes 
enemy  to  a diflancc  But  perfons  of  vifeous, 
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heavy  fluids,  of  poor  and  fizcy  Juices,  of 
little  or  no  perfpiration,  fuch  as  generally  all 
fludious,  and  iedentary,  and  fickly  perfons  are, 
hut  efpccially  thofe  that  are  fubject  to  nervous 
diforders  muff  neccirarily  fuffer  under  thefc 
poifonous  mixtures  in  the  air,  if  they  do  not 
cautioully  and  carefully  fence  againilthcm,  or 
take  not  a prefent  remedy  and  antidote,  when 
tainted  For  befides  the  air  that  gets  through' 
the  perfpiratory  dufls  into  the  blood,  whene- 
ver wc  eat,  drink  or  breathe,  we  are  taking  in- 
to our  bodies,  fuch  air  as  is  about  us.  And 
when  the  conco<E\ive  powers  are  weak,  as  in 
fuch  perfons,  and  the  quantity  of  the  food  is 
too  great,  or  its  quality  too  flrong  for  them,  the 
■chyle  is  too  grofs,  and  the  perfpiratory  matter 
is  flopped,  becaufe  too  large  for  thefe  fmall 
du6lsi  and  this  whole  mafs,  which  in  com- 
mon health  is  more  than  double  of  the  gro  s e- 
vacuations,  recoils  in  upon  the  bowels,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  fpears  and  darts,  and 
armour  tothe  air  received  from  without,  which 
being  thus  fliaipened  with  the  falts  of  the  un- 
conco6lcd  food,  together  with  its  own  elaflick 
force,  pierces  the  fides  ot  the  veflels,  and  gets 
into  ail  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  between 
the  mufkies  and  their  membranes,  and  there, 
in  time,  brings  forth  hypochondriack,  hyfle- 
rick,  nervous,  and  vapourifh  diforders,  and 
all  that  black  train  of  evils  fuch  conftitutions 
fuffer  under. 

I fliall  now  draw  out  the  cautions  here  incul- 
cated into  a few  general  rules. 
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General  Rules  for  Health  and  Long  Life, 
drawn  from  the  FIcad 


Of  A I R. 

1.  healthiefl:  fituation  fora  feat  is  In 

A a champaign  country,  or  on  the  fide 
oF  a fmall  eminence,  on  a graveliy  foil,  with 
a Southern  or  Weftern  expofition,  fhcltered 
from  the  North  and  Eah  winds,  dillant  from 
any  great  concourfe  of  v/aters,  or  any  great 
mines  or  beds  of  minerals,  where  the  water  is 
fvveet,  clear,  light,  fott,  and  taftelefs. 

2.  Tender  people  on  the  fetting  in  of  Eaf- 
tcrly  and  Northerly  winds,  ought  to  change 
their  bed-rooms  for  others  of  VVeftcrly  and 
Southerly  lights,  and  the  contrary  in  ?/et 
feafons. 

3.  Thofe  who  have  been  much  expofed 
to,  or  long  abroad  in  Eafierly  or  Northerly 
winds,  (hould  drink  fome  thin  and  warm  li- 
quor going  to  bed. 

4.  When  the  dark,  dull,  foggy  w^cathcr 
lafts  at  London  in  winter,  tender  people, 
and  thofe  of  weak  nerves  and  lungs,  ought 
cither  to  go  into  the  country,  or  keep  much 
at  home  in  warm  rooms,  go  early  to  bed  and 
-rife  betimes. 

5.  Valetudinary  people  ought  to  have  theic 
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fcrvants  children,  and  bedfellows,  or  thofe 
they  continually  approach  and  converfe  with, 
found,  Iweet,  and  healthy,  or  ought  to  re- 
move them  until  they  are  fo,  if  they  arc 
othcrwife- 

6.  Every  one,  in  order  to  preferve  their 
health,  ought  to  obferve  all  the  cleannefs  and 
fweetnefs  m their  houfes,  cloaths,  and  furm- 
turc,  luitablc  to  their  condition. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  MEAT  and  DRINK. 

§•  I.  ‘HT'O  have  our  food,  that  Is,  our 
JL  meat  and  diink,  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  duly  regulated,  and  precilely  ad- 
julled  to  our  conco£live  powers,  would  be  of 
the  utmofl:  confequence  to  health  and  long  life. 
Our  bodies  require  only  a determinate  quanti- 
ty thereof,  to  fupply  the  expences  of  living  r 
and  a juft  proportion  of  that  to  thefc  would  ve- 
ry probably  preferve  us  from  acute,  moft  cer- 
tainly from  chronical  diftempers,  and  enable 
us  to  live,  without  much  ficknefs  and  pain,  fo 
long  as  our  conftitutions  were  originally  made 
to  laft.  The  fources  of  chronical  diftempers 
are  firft  vicidity  in  the  Juices,  or  the  over- 
largenefs  of  their  conftituent  particles,,  which 
not  being  fufficiently  broken,  by  the  concoc- , 
tive  powers,  ftop  or  retard  the  circulation,, 
or,  fecondly,  too  great  abundance  of  ftiarp 
and  acrimonious  falts,  whereby  the  juices 
themfelves  are  rendered'  fo  corrolive,  as  to 
burft  or  wear  out  the  folids ; or,  thirdly,  a re- 
laxation, or  want  of  a due  force,  and  fpringi- 
nefs,  in  the  folids  themfelves.  An  excefs  in 
quantity  begets  the  firft,  the  ill  condition  of 
«*ur  meat  and  drink  the  fecond,  and  both  to- 
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gethcr,  with  want  of  due  labour,  the  third* 

2.  The  meat  of  England  is  generally  a- 
nimal  fubflanccs.  The  animals  themiclves, 
from  epidemick  caufes,  bad  food,  age,  or  o- 
ther  infirmities,  have  their  difeafes  as  well  as 
human  creatures:  and  thefc  difeafed  animals 
can  never  be  proper  or  found  food  for  men. 
Adult  animals  abound  more  in  urinous  falts 
than  young  ones:  Their  parts  are  more  clofc- 
ly  compadled,  hecaufe  more  forcibly  united  ; 
and  fo  harder  of  digefiion.  ’Tis  true,  the  great- 
diftindlion  of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  animals  and  vegetables  for  hu- 
man food,  depends  upoi>  their  original  make, 
frame,  and  nature  (and  that  can  be  found  out 
only  by  experience)  as  aiib  upon  the  fpecial 
taftc,  complexion,  temperament,  and  habits  of 
the  perfon  that  feedsonthem.  But  by  thehelpof 
thefe  three  principles,  viz.  That  the  firength  or 
wcaknefs  of  cohefion  of  the  particle,  of  fluid 
bodies,  dependj  upon  their  bignefs  or  fmall- 
nefs  ; that  is,  the  biggeft  particles  cohere^ 
more  firmly,  than  the  finallcr,  becaufc  more 
parts  come  into  contadt  in  large  bodies  thaa 
fmall,  and  fo  their  union  is  greater-  Second- 
ly, that  the  greater  the  force  [momentum]  is, 
with  which  two  bodies  meet,  the  (Ironger  is 
their  cohefion,  and  the  more  difficult  their  fe- 
paration  Thirdly,  That  falts,  being  com- 
prehended by  plain  furfaces,  being  hard,  and 
in  all  changes  recovering  their  figure,  unite 
f-Jie  moft  firmly  of  any  bodies  whatjbever:, 
their  plain  furfaces  bring  many  points  into 
eonta^.  and  union  l their  hardnefs  and  con- 
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fihnt  figure  make  them  durable  and  unaltera- 
ble ; and  thereby  the  active  principles,  and 
the  origin  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  ; and  when 
they  approach  within  the  fphere  of  one  ano- 
ther’s activity  they  firmly  unite  in  clufiers ; 
all  which  make  the  ieparation  of  their  original 
particles  the  more  difficult.  I fay,  from  thefc 
three  principles,  we  may  in  general  compare 
the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  digefiing  (that  is, 
breaking  into  fmall  parts)  the  feveral  forts  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  one  with  another ; 
and  fo  difcover  their  fitncfs  or  unfitnefs  for 
becoming  food'  for  tender  and  valetudinary 
perfons. 

I.  All  other  things  being  fuppofed  equal,, 
thofe  vegetables  and  animals  that  come  to 
maturity  the  fooneft,  are  lighted  of  digeftion. 
Thus  the  fpring  vegetables,  as  afparagus, 
ftraw-berries,  and  fome  forts  of  fafading,  arc 
more  eafily  digefted  than  pears,  apples,  peach- 
es, and  nectarines;  becaufe  they  have  lefs  of 
the  folar  fire  in  them  ; their  parts  are  united 
by  a weaker  heal ; that  is,-  with  lefs  velocity, 
and  abound  lefs  in,  nay  fcarce  have  any 
drong  and  fixed  falts.  Among  the  animals, 
the  common  poultry,  hares,  fheep,  kids, 
rabbits,  &c.  who  in  the  fame,  or  a few  years 
come  to  their  maturity  (that  is,  to  propagate 
their  fpecies)  are  much  more  tender  and  rea- 
dily digeded  than  cows,  horfes,  or  aflcs, 
(wefe  thefe  lad  in  ufe  for  food,  as  they  have 
been  in  famine)  See.  for  the  reafbn  already 
given,  becaufe  their  parts  cohere  lefs  firmly. 
And  it  is  obfervablc,  of  the  vegetables,  which 
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are  longcft  a ripening,  that  is,  whofe  juices 
have  moH:  of  the  Tolar  rays  in  them,  that  their 
fermented  juices  yield  the  flrongefl  vinous 
I'pirits,  as  grapes,,  elder-berries,  and  the  like  ; 
and  of  the  animals  that  are  longeft  in  coining 
to-. maturity,  that  their  juiecs  yield  the  molV 
rank  and  moll  foetid  urinous  falts. 

2-  Other  things  fuppofed  equal,  the  larger, 
and  bigger  the  vegetable  or  animal  is,  in  its 
kind,  the  flrongcr  and  the  harder  to  diged  is 
the  food  made  thereof.  Thus  a large  onion, 
apple,  or  pear,,  and  large  beef  and  mutton  are 
harder  to  digefl;  than  the  IcfTer  ones,  of  the 
fame  kind;  not  only,  as  their  vefi'cls  being 
Wronger  and  more  elaftick,  their  parts  are 
brought  together  with  a greater  force  ;.  but  al- 
fo,  becaufe  the  qualities  are  proportionably 
more  intenfe  in  great  bodies  of  the  fame  kind: 
Thus,  other  things  being  equal,  a greater  fire 
is  proportionably  more  intenfely  hot,  than  a 
lelTcr  one  ; and  the  wine  contained  in  a larg- 
er vefTcl  becomes  Wronger  than  that  contained 
in  alelTer;  and  confequently  the  juices  oT 
larger  animals  and  vegetables  are  more  rank 
than  the  jtuces  of  fmaller  ones  of.  the  fame 
kind. 

3.  Other  things  being  equal.  The  proper 
food  appointed  tor  animals  by  nature,  is  eafier 
digefted  than  the  animals  themfelves ; thofe 
animals  that  live  on  vegetables,  than  thofe* 
that  live  on  animals;  thofe  that  live  on  vege- 
tables or  animals,  that  fooneft  come  to  matu- 
rity, than  thofe  that  live  on  fuch  as  are  long- 
er 
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era  'ipcning.  Thus  milk  and  egpisarc  lighter 
of  d gefiion  than  the  flefh  of  beads  or  birds; 
puhct;  and  turkies,  than  ducks  and  gcefe  pi 
and  partridge,  and  pheal'ant  are  lighter  than 
woodcock'  or  iViipe  ; bccauie  thefc  lad,  being 
long  billed,  fuck  only  animal  juices  ; and  lor' 
the  rcal'ons  already  given,  gralsbeefand  m'tft-- 
ton  are  lighter  than  fed  oxen  and  fiieep. . 

\ 

4.  All  things  elfe  being  alike,  fifh  and  fca 
animals  arc  harder  to  digeft  than  land  animals 
becaufe  univerfaHy  their  food  is  other  animals^, 
and  the  fait  element  in  which  they  live  Com- 
paQs  their  parts  more  firmly;  falts  having  a- 
jlronge’f  power  of  cohefion  than  other  bodics- 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,.  fait  'W'ater  fifh  i^. 
harder  to  digeft  than  frefh  water.  Thus  the 
lea  tortdife  is  harder  to  digeft  than  the  iand'tor-* 
tbife  ; and  fturgeon  and  turbit,  than  trout  or 
perch. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  Vegetables 
and  animals  that  abound  in  an  oily,  fat,  and' 
glutinous  fubfl'ance,  are  harder  to  digefl,  than 
rhofe  of  a dry,  ffefny  fibrous  fubftance';  be- 
caufe  oily  and  fat  fubdances  elude  the  force 
and  adlion  of  the  conaodlive  powers  ; and 
their  parts  nttradl  one  another,  and  unite  more 
llrongly  than  other  fuSfiances  do,  (except falts)- 
as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton*  obferves.  Their  foft- 

n’efs- 
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iicfs  and  humidity  relaxes  and  weakens  the 
torce  otthc  Roinach,  and  the  fat  and  oil  itfelf 
is  (hut  up  in  little  bladders,  that  are  with  dif- 
ficulty broken.  Thus  nuts  of  all  kinds  pafs 
through  t-he  guts,  almoft  untouched:  olives 
arc  harder  to  digtft  than  peafe;  fat  ftefti  meat, 
than  the  lean  of  the  fame.  Carp,  tench, 
falmon,  eel,  and  turbit, 'are  much  harder  to 
digeR  than  whiting,  perch,  trout,  or  Had- 
dock.. 

6.  Vegetables  and  animals,  all  things  clfc 
being  alike,  wl\ofe  fubftance  is  white,  or  in- 
clining to  the  lighter  colours,  are  lighter  to- 
digeft,  than  thofe  whofe  fubflance  is  redder, 
browner,  or  inclining  towards  the  more  flam- 
ing colours;  not  only  becaufc  the  parts  that 
reflcfl  white,  and  the  lighter  colours  are  leflTer 
in  bulk  than  thofe  that  refleft  the  more  flam- 
. ing  colours  f;  but  alfo  becaufc  thofe  of  the 
more  flaming  colours  abound  mote  with  uri- 
nous falts.  Thus  turnips,  parfaips,  and  po- 
tatoes, arc  lighter  than  carrots,  fleirrets,  and 
beet-raves.  Pullet,  turkey,  pheafant,  and 
rabbit,  are  lighter  than  duck,  geefe,  wood- 
cock, andfnipe.  Whiting,  Rounder,  perch,, 
and  foal,  are  lighter  than  falmon,  flurgeon,. 
herring,  and  mackarel.  Veal  and  la.mb  is 
lighter  than  red  or  fallow  deer. 

7,.  Laflly,  All  other  things  being  equal,  ve- 
getables 
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vegeta&Ies  and  animals  of  a ftrong,  poignant, 
aro.natick  and  hot  taftc,  are  Harder  to  digefc 
than  thofeof  a milder,  foiter,  and  more  infipid 
tallc.  High  relifh  comes,  from  abundance  of 
falls  : abundance  ot  falts  ruppofcs  adult  ani- 
mafs,  and  fuch  as  are  long  a coming  to  matu- 
rity ; and  where  falts  abound,  the  parts  are 
more  difficultly  feparated,  and  harder  to  be 
digcfted.  Strong  and  aromatick  plants  im- 
bibe and  retain  mofl  of  the  folar  rays,  and 
Become  folid  fpirits,  or  fixed  flames.  And  they 
that  deal  much  in  them  fwallow  fo  much  live- 
co^ls,  which  will  ^t  lafl;  inflame  the  fluids  and 
burn  up  the  folids. 

§.  3.  There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than- 
that  the  greater  fuperiority  the  conco6live  pow- 
ers have,- over  the  food,  or  the  ftrongcr  the 
concoclive  powers- are,  in  regard  of  the  thinga- 
to  be  conco(3cd. ; the  finer  the  chyle  will  be, 
the  circulation  more  free,  and  the  fpirits  more 
lightfome  ; that  is,  the  better  will  the  health 
be.  Now  from  thefe  general  propofitions,  tak- 
en in  their  own  particular  complexion  and' 
habits,  valetudinary,  fludious,  or  contempla- 
tive perfons  may  eafily  fix  upon  the  particu- 
lar vegetable  or  animal  foods,  that  are  fitteft 
for  them.  And  if  any  error  Ihould  be  <;om- 
mitted,  his  befl  to  err  on  the  fafefl  fide,  and 
rather  chafe  thofe  things  that  are  under  our 
concoclive  powers,  than  thofe  that  are  above 
them.  And  in  the  choice  of  animals  for  our 
food,  wc  muft  not  pafs  over  the  manner  oF 
fattening  and  fitting  them  up  for  the  table. 
About  London  ^YC  can  fcarec  have'  any,  but 
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crammed  poultry,  or  ftall-fed  butchers  meat. 
It  were  fufficient  to  difguft  tljc  ftouteft  ftomach, 
to  fee  the  foul,  grofs,  and  nafty  manner,  in. 
■W'hich,  and  the  fetid,  putrid  and  unwholefome 
materials,  with  which  they  are  fed.  Perpe- 
tual foulncfs  and  cramming,  grofs  food  and 
naflinefs,  we  know,  will  putrify  the  juices 
and  mortify  the  mufcular  fubftance  of  human 
creatures  ; and  fure  they  can  do  no  lefs  in 
brute  animals,  and  thus  make  even  our  food 
poifon.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  hot  beds, 
and  forcing  plants  and  vegetables.  The  only 
way  of  having  found  and  healthful  animal  food, 
is  to  leave  them  to  their  own  natural  liberty, 
in  the  free  air,  ^and  their  own  proper  element, 
with  plenty  of  food,  and  due  cleanlinefs,  aud 
a (belter  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  when 
they  have  a mind  to  retire  to  it.  I add  no- 
thing about  cookery  : plain  roafting  and  boil- 
ing is  as  high,  as  valetudinary,  tender,  (lu- 
dious,  and  contemplative  perfons,  or  thofc 
who  would  preferve  their  health,  and  lengthen 
out  their  days,  ought  to  prefume  on.  Made 
difhes,  rich  foop,  high  fauces,  baking,  fmoak- 
ing,  felting,  and  pickling,  arc  the  inven- 
tions of  luxury,  to  force  an  unnatural  appetite 
and  encreafe  the  load,  which  nature,  without 
incentives  from  ill  habits,  and  a vicious  pa- 
late, will  of  itfelf  make  more  than  luHicient 
for  health  and  longlife.  Abftincnce  and  pro- 
per evacuations,  due  labour  and  exercife,  will 
always  recover  a decayed  appetite,  fo  long  as 
there  is  aiiy  ftrength  and  fund  in  nature 
to  go  upon.  And ’tis  fcarce  allowable  to  pro- 
voke an  appetite,  with  medicinal  helps,  buf 
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where  the  digeftive  faculties  have  been  fpoiied 
and  ruined  by  acute  or  tedious  chronical  dif- 
tempers.  And  as  foon  as  ’tis  recovered  to  any  to- 
lerable degree,  nature  is  to  be  left  to  its  own 
work,  without  any  fpurs  from  cookery  or  phyhe. 

§.  4.  The  next  confideration  is  the  quanti- 
ty of  food  that  is  neceffary  to  fupport  nature, 
without  overloading  it,  in  a due  plight  : that 
is  indeed  various,  according  to  the  age,  fex, 
nature,  ftrength,  and  country  the  party  is  of, 
and  the  excrcife  he  ufes.  In  thefe  northern 
countries,  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  the  ftrength 
and  large  ftaturc  of  the  people,  demand  larger 
fupplies  than  in  the  eaftern  and  warmer  coun- 
tries. Young  growing  perfons,  and  thole  of 
great  ftrength  and  large  flature,  require  more 
than  the  aged,  weak^  and  {lender.  But  per- 
fons of  all  forts  will  live  more  healthy  and 
longer  by  univerfal  temperance,  than  other- 
wife.  And  feme  general  obfervations  on  the 
quantity  pcrlons  ot  different  nations  and  con- 
ditions, have  lived  on,  healthy,  andtoa  great 
age,  may  give  fome  afliftance  to  valetudinarj 
and  tender  perfons,  to  adjuft  the  due  quantity 
neceffary  for  them. 

§.  5.  It  is  furprifing,  to  what  a great  age 
the  caftern  chriflians,  who  retired  from  the 
perfecutions  into  the  defarts  of  Egypt  and  A- 
rabia,  lived  healthful  on  a very  little  food. 
We  are  informed  by  Calfian,  that  the  com- 
mon mcafurc  in  twenty  four  hours,  was  a- 
bout  twelve  ounces  or  a pound,  (for  the  caf- 
•tern  pound  was  but  twelve  ounces^  with  mere 
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dement  for  drink.  St.  Anthony  lived  , to  lo^ 
years,  on  mere  bread  and  water,  adding  only  a 
few  herbs  at  lart.  James  the  hermit,  to  104. 
Arfenius,  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius, 
to  120  ; 65  in  the  world,  and  55  in  the  defart. 
St.  Epiphanus,  to  115.  St.  Jerome,  to  a- 
bout  100.  Simeon  Siylites,  109.  And  Ro- 
tnualdus,  120.  And  Lewis  Cornaro,  a Ve- 
netian nobleman,  alter  he  had  ufed  all  other 
remedies  in  vain,  fo  that  his  life  was  dcfpaired 
ot  at  40,  yet  recovered  and  lived,  by  the  mere 
force  of  temperance,  near  to  100  years. 

6.  Our  Northern  climate,  ^as  I faid  from 
the  purity  and  coldncfs  of  the  air,  which  brac- 
ing the  fibres,  makes  the  appetite  keener,  and 
the  action  of  d'gcftion  Itronger  ; and  from  the 
labour  and  ftrength  of  the  people,  which 
makes  the  expences  of  living  more,  will  nc- 
cefTarily  require  a greater  quantity  of  food. 
Yet  it  is  wonderful  in  what  fprighllinefs, 
flrcngth,  afitivity,  and  freedom  of  fpirits,  a 
low  diet,  ^ven  here,  will  preferve  thofe  that 
have  habituated  themfcives  to  it.  Buchanan 
informs  us,  of  one  Laurence  who  preferved 
himfelf  to  140,  by  the  mere  force  of  tempe- 
rence  and  labour.  Spotfwood  mentions  one 
Kentigern  (afterwards  called  St.  Mongah,  or 
Mungo,  from  whom  the  famous  well  in  Wales 
is  named)  who  lived  to  1^5  years,  tho’  after 
he  came  to  the  years  of  underftanding,  he  ne- 
ver rafted  wine  nor  ftrong drink  ; and  flept  on" 
the  cold  ground.  My  w'orthy  friend  Mr.  Web, 
is  ftill  alive.  He  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  fa- 
'Culties  of  the  niind^  and  the  activity  of  the 
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-#rgans  of  his  ho^y,  (hews  the  great  benefit  of 
a low  diet,  living  altogether  ern  vegetable  food 
and  pure  element.  The  hiftory  of  the  milk  * 
Do6tor  of  Croydon,  who  by  living  on  milk 
only,  cured  himfcif  of  an  otherwife  incurable 
diflemper,  viz.  the  Epilepfy,  and  lived  m 
perfeft  health  for  fixteeh  years  after,  till  an 
accident  cut  him  off,  I have  already  narrated  in 
iny  treatife  of  the  gout.  Henry  Jenkins  a fi(h- 
erman,  liVed  169  years,  his  I'diet  was  coarte 
and  fower,  as  his  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  is, 
plain  and  cooling,  and  the  air  where  he  lived 
(harp  and  clear,  viz.  Alerton  upon  Swale  in 
Yorklhire.  Parr  died  fixteen  yeais  younger, 
viz.  at  the  age  of  152  years,  '9  months;  his 
diet  was  old  cheefc,  milk,  coarfe  bred,  fmall- 
beer  and  whey  : and  his  hiftorian  tells  us,  he 
might  have  lived  a good  while  longer,  if  he 
had  not  changed  his  diet  and  air,  cohiing  out 
of  a clear,  thin,  free  air,  into  the  thick  air 
of  London,  and  after  a conftant,  plain,  and 
homely  country  diet,  being  taken  into  a fplen- 
did  family,  where  he  fed  high,  and  drank 
plentifully  of  the  beft  wines,  whereby  the  na- 
tural fun(3ions  of  the  parts  were  overcharged, 
and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  difdr- 
dered  ; upon  which  there  could  not  but  fooji 
enfue  a diflfolution.  f Dr.  Lifter  mentions 
eight  perfons  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
youngeft  of  which  was  above  100  years,  and 
the  eldcft  140*  He  fays,  ^tis  to  be  obferved, 
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that  the  food  of  all  this  mountancous  countfy- 
is  exceedingly  coarfe.  And  certainly  there 
is  no  place  in  the  world  more  likely  to  length- 
en our  life  than  England,  efpecially  thofe 
parts  of  it,  that  have  a free  open  air,  and  a 
gravelly  and  chalky  foil,  if  to  due  excrcife, 
abflemioufnefs,  and  a plain  flmple  diet  v/erc 
added* 

§.  7.  I have  f clfewhere  offered  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  food,  fufflcicnt  to  keep  a 
man  of  an  ordinary  ftaturc,  following  no  'la- 
borious employment,  in  due  plight,  healthy 
and  vigour ; to-wit,  8 ounces  of  fleffi  meat, 
i2  of  bread,  or  vegetable  food,  and  about  a 
pint  of  wine,  or  other  generous  liquor  in  24 
hours  But  the  valetudinary,  and  thofe  em- 
ployed in  fedentary  profeflions,  or  intcIleQua'I 
ftudics,  muff  lefl'en  this  quantity,  if  they 
would  preferve  their  health,  and  the  freedom 
of  their  fpirits  long.  Studious  and  fendentary 
men  mud  of  ncceffity  cat  and  drink  a great 
deal  lefs,  than  thofe  very  fame  men  might  do", 
were  they  engaged  in  an  a^ive  life.  For  as- 
they  want  that  exercife  that  is  neceffary  to- 
wards concofilion  and?  perfpiration,  and  that 
their  nerves  are  more  worn  out  by  intcllc^uad' 
ftudies,  than  even  bodily  labour  would  wafto 
them;  if,  in  any  wife,  they  indulge  freedom^ 
of  living,  their  juices  muff  hcceffariry  become 
vifeid,  and  their  ftomaGhsTelaxcd.  He  that 

would 
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would  have  a clear  head  mufl  have  a clean 
iftomach.  The  neglc6t  of  which  is  the  caufc 
why  we  fee  fo  many  hypochondriacal,  melan- 
eholy,  and  vapourifh  gentlemen,  among  thofp 
of  the  long  rolie  ; the  only  remedy  of  which 
is  labour  and  abftincncc. 

8.  Mofl:  of  all  the  chronical  d’rfeafes,  the 
infirmities  of  o|d  age,  and  the  .ftiort  periods  pf 
the  lives  of  Englifhmen,  arc  owing  to  reple- 
tion. This  is  evident  from  hence  ; becaufe 
evacuation  of  one  kind  or  another  is  nine 
parts  of  ten  in  their  remedy  for  not  pnly 
cupping,  bleeding,  bliftering,  iffucs,  purging, 
vomiting,  and  fweating,  .are  manifeft  evacu'- 
ations,  or  drains  to  draw  out  what  has  been 
fuperfluoufly  taken  down  j but  even  abfti- 
nence,  exercife,  alteratives,  cordials,  bitters, 
and  alexipharmicks,  are  but  fevera!  means  to 
difpofe  the  grofs  humours  to  be  more  readily 
evacuated  by  infenfible  perfpiration  ; that  new 
and  well  concoQed  chyle,  and  fwcet  commi- 
nuted juices,  may  take  their  place  to  reftore 
the  habit.  And  therefore  it  were  much  more 
eafy,  as  well  as  more  fafe  and  effeSfual,  to' 
prevent  than  incur  the  neceffity  of  fuch  eva- 
cuations. And  any  one  may  lofe  a pound 
of  blood,  take  a purge,  or  fweat  ; by  dropping 
the  great  meal,  or  abftaining  from  animal  food 
and  ftrong  liquors,  for  four  or  five  days  (in- 
chronical  cafes)  as  effeQually  as  by  opening  a 
vein,  fwallowing  a dole  of  pills,  or  taking  a' 
fudorifick  bolus. 

9.  J-advife  therefore  all 'gentlemen  of  a- 
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fendentary  life,  and  of  learned  profeffions,  to 
life  as  mucli  ahftinence  as  poffible  they  can, 
confiftent  with  the  prefervation  of  their  ftrength 
and  freedom  of  fpirits  : which  ought  to  be 
done  as  foon  as  they  find  any  heavinefs,  in- 
quietudes, refilefs  nights,  or  averfion  to  ap" 
plication  ; either  by  leflening  one  half  of  their 
nfual  quantity  of  animal  food  and  ftrong  li- 
quors, ’till  fuch  time  as  they  regain  their  wont- 
ed freedom  and, indolence  ; or  by  living  a due 
time  wholly  upon  vegetable  diet,  fuch  as  fago, 
rice,  pudding,  and  the  like,  and.  drinking 
only  a little  wine  and  water.  And  if  they 
would  preferve,  their  health  and  confiitution,. 
and  lengthen  out  theirdays ; they  mufi  cither 
inviolably  live  low  (or  meagre,  as  the  French 
call  it),  .a  day  or  two  in  the  week  j or  once  a. 
week,  fortnight,  or  month  at  fartheft,  take 
feme,  domeftick  purge,  which  fhall  require 
neither  diet,  nor  keeping  at  home;  but  may. 
at  once  flrengthen  the  bowels,  and  difchaige. 
fuperfluous  humours.  Of  this  kind  are  a dole, 
(6  or  7)  of  the  Scotch  pills half  a drachm'  of. 
the  Pilulas  Stomachicaa  cum  Gummi,  with, 
three  or  four  grains  of  Diagryd,  mixt ; half, 
a drachm  of  the  Pilulse  Ruffi  ;.two  ounces  of„ 
Hiera  Piera,  with  one  drachm  of  the  fyrup  of. 
Buckthorn  ; two  or  three  ounces  of  Elixir  Sa-. 
lutis ; or  (what  I prefer  before  all  thefe)  this  • 
preparation  of  rhubarb:  . 

Take  the  bcfl  rhubarb  in  powder  two  oun- 
ces and  a half;  fait  of  wormwood  a drachm 
orange  peel  half  an  ounce  ; grated  nut- 
meg. two  feruples  ; chochineal,  half-,  a 

drachru; 
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drachm.  Infufe  48  hours  by  a warm  fije- 
(ide,  in  a quart  of  true  arrack.  Strain  it 
©ff,  and  put  it  in  a wcll'lcorked  bottle  for 
ufe. 

Of  this  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken^  - 
ttvo  or  three  times  a week,  or  at  pleafure,  > 
with  great  fafety  and  benefit,  without  inter- 
ruption of  bufinefs,  or  fiudies,  and  continued 
even  to  mature  old  age,  if  found  neceflary. 
So  true  is  old  Verulam’s  aphorifm  : **  Nihil 
magis  conducit  ad  fanitatem  & longasvitatem 
quam  crebrse  & domefticae  purgationes.’  And 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  thofe  of  learn- 
ed profeflions  and  contemplative  ftudies,  muft 
of  necefllty  at  lafi  take  Sir  Charles  Scarbo- 
rough’s advice,  as ’tis  faid,  to  the  Duchefs  of 
Portfmouth  ; * You  muft  eat  lefs,  or  uTe  more 
cxercife,  or  take  phyfick,  or  be  fick.^ 

10.  Thofe  who  have  written  about  healtff 
have  given  many  rules,  whereby  to  know 
when  any  perfon  has  exceeded  at  meal ; I 
think,  there  needs  but  this  (hort  one,  which 
is  ; il  any  man  has  eat  or  drank  fo  much,  as 
renders  him  unfit  for  the  duties  and  ftudies  of 
his  profeffion  (after  an  hour’s  fitting  quiet  to 
carry  on  the  digeftion  ;)  he  has  over-done.  I 
mean  only  of  thofe  of  learned  profeflions  and 
ftudiqus  lives  J for  thofe. of  mechanical  em- 
^ 3 ploy- 
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ploymcnts  mufl:  take  the  hody,  the  other-  part 
of  the  compQund,.  into  confidcration.  If  ten- 
der people,  and  thofe  of  learned  profeflions 
would  go  by  this  rule,  there  would  be  litiie 
life  for  phyfick  or  phyficians  in  chronical  ca- 
fes. Or  if  they  would  but  eat  only  one  part 
of  animal  food,  at  the.  great  meal,  and  make< 
the  other  two  of  vegetable  food;  and  drink? 
only  water,  with  a fpoonful  of  wine,  or  clears 
fmall'bcer  ; their  appetites  would  be  a fufficient 
rule  to  determine  the  quantity  of  their  meat' 
and  drink.  But  variety  of  diflics,  the  luxu- 
rious artfulnefs  of  cookery,  .and  . fwallowing. 
rich  wine  after  every  bit  of  meat,  fo  lengthen* 
out  the  appetite  ; the  fondnefs  of  mothers,'  and, 
the  cramming  of  nurfes  have  fo  rtretched  the-, 
capacities  of  receiving,  that  there  is  no  fecu- 
rity  from  the  appetite  among  the.  better  fort^*’ 
^Tis  amazing  to  think  how  men  of  voluptuouf-, 
nefs,  lazinefs,  and  poor  conftitutions,  fhould 
imagine  themfelves  able  to  carry  offloads  of 
high-feafoned  foods,  and  inflammatory  liquors,i 
without  injury  or  pain  ;.  when  men  of  me- 
chanick  employments,  and  robufl:  conftituti- 
ons,  are  fcarcely  able  to  live  healthy  and  iiv 
vigour  to  any  great  age,  on  a Ample,  low^ 
and  alraoft  vegetable  diet. 

II.  Since  then  our  appetites  arc  deceit- 
ful, and  weight  and  meafure  troublefome  and 
Angular  ; we  muft  have  recourfc  to  a rule  in- 
dependent of  our  fenfations,  and  free  from  un- 
necefTary  trouble  and  pain.  To  anfwer  which, 
I.know  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking  by  our 
eye;  that  is#  determining  Arft  of  all  either  by 
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weight  or  nieafure,  or  by  particular  obferva- 
tion  or  experiment,  the  bulk,  or  number  of 
mouthfuls  of  flelb  meat  and  the  number  of  glaf- 
fes  of  ftrong  liquors,  under  .which  we  are  heft  ; . 
and  then  by  our  eye  determining  an  equal 
quantity  at  all  times  for  the  future:  thus  the. 
two  wings  of  a middling  pullet,  or  one  wing. 
and  both  legs  > three  ribs  of  a middling  neck- 
of  mutton,  two  middling  flices  of  a leg  or- 
fhoulder,  throwing  away  the  fat  and  the  (kin 
fomewhat  lefs  of  beef,  mav  be  fufficient  of 
flefh  meat,  at  the  great  meal..  For  we  are  fo 
wifely  contrived,  that  our  food  need  not  be 
adjufied  to  mathematical  points : .a  little  over 
or  under  will-  make  no  difference  in  our  health. 
As  for  pork,  .and  all  kinds  of  hog’s-  fie fli,  I 
tJaink  they  ought  to  be. forbidden  valetudinary’ 
and  Audious  people,  as  they  were  the  Jews:- 
ihey  feed  the  fouled  of  any  creature,  andtheir 
juices  are  the  rankeft ; their  fubdance  the- 
mod  forfeiting,  and  tliey  are  the  mod  fubje6i 
to  cutaneous  difeafes  and  putrefaQion,.  of  any 
creature ; . infomuch,  that  in  the  time  of  a' 
plague,  or  any  epidemical  didemper,  they  are 
univerfally  dedroyed  by  all  wife  nations,  as 
the  fouthern  people  do  mad  dogs  in  the  hot 
months,  ’Fhe  fame  cenfure  I fhould  pafs  upoa 
all  fidi.  Mod  fidi  live  in  a faltifli  element^ 
and  come  only  into  fredi  water  rivers,  for  the 
quietnefs  and  conveniency  of  bringing;  forth 
their  young  ones.  This  makes  their  parts 
more  clofely  united  and  harder  of  digedion. 
Befides,  as  I have  before  obferved,  they  feed 
upon  one  another,  and  their  juices  abound 
with  a fait  that  corrupts  the  blood,  and  breeds 

chfon- 
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chronical  difcafes.  And  ’tis  always  obfcrva- 
ble,  that  thofe  who  live  much  on  filh  are  in- 
fc^cd  with  the  feurvy,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  other  difeafes  of  a foul  blood.  An-d  every- 
body finds  himfelf  more  thirfty  and  heavy  than- 
ufual  after  a full  meal  of  fi(h,  let  them  be  e- 
ver  fo  frefti ; and  is  generally  forced  to  have 
rccourfe  to  fpints  and  dfftilled  liquors  to  car- 
ry thcm  olF:  fo  that  it  is  become  a p>roverb,> 
among  thofe  that  live  much  upon  them,  that 
brandy  is  latin  for  fifh.  Befides,  that  after  a 
full  meal  of-fi(h,  even  at  noon,  one  never 
flocps  fo  found  the  enfuing  night  ; as  is  certain 
from  conftant  obfervation.  Thefe  few  hints 
may  ferve  the  valetudinary  perfon,  in  a grofs 
manner  to  judge  by  the  eye  the  quantity  of  fo- 
lid  fiefh  meat  he  takes  or  ought  to  take  down : - 
for  I judge  the  mentioned  quantities  to  be  ra- 
ther a little  under  than  over  eight  ounces.  A*  • 
to  broths,  foops,  and  jellies,  if  they  be  ftrong, 

I account  them  equal  in  nourifhment  and - 
harder  to  digeft  than  the  fame’weight  of  folid 
flefh  meat  ; and  three  or  foui  common  fpoon- 
fuls,  at  mofl,  make  an  ounce  in  weight  in 
liquids  ; and  about  double  the  nurriber  off  bits 
commonly  fwallowcd  at  once  make  the  fame 
weight  In  folid  flelh  meat  j tor  exaSnefs  is  not 
here  requifitc. 

jf.  1.2.  Dririk  is  the  other  part  of  our  food- 
The  common  dririk  here  in  England  is  either 
yvater,  malt-liquor,  or  wine,  or  mixtures  of 
thefe  ; for  ‘Cyder  and  perry  are  drank  but  in 
few  places,  and  ratherfor  pleafure  and  variety 
than-eomm^n  dfc.  iWithout  stll^peradvcnturc, 

watci: 
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^at^rr  was  the  primitive,  orginal  leverage,  as 
it  itthconly  fimpk  (fortherc  Ye  but  thtce 
wiore  in  nature,  mercury., 
none  of  which  is  fit  for 

for  diluting,  moiftenmg.and  , 

of  drink  appointed  by  nature.  ■ And  happy  had 
it  been  for  the  race  of  mankind  other  mixt  an 
artificial  liquors  had  never  been  invented.  ^ 
has  been  an  agreeable  appearance  to  me 
re?ve,  with,  what  freftinefs  and  vigour,  thole- 
‘;L,  the- eating  freely  cfBelh  meat  yet  dranfc 
nothing  but  this  element,  have  lived  m health, 
indolence,  and  chearfulnels,  ^ 

Water  alone  is  fufficient  and  effe^ual  ■ 

the  purpofes  of  human  wants  in  drink.  f 

liquors  were  never, defigned  for  „ 

They  were-formerly  kept.(herc  in  England)  as 
ethef  medicines  are,  in 
■ and  prefenbed  by  phyficians,  as  .hey  do  diaf 
cord-mm  and  venice-trcacle  ; to  refrefa  th^ 
weary,  to  ftrengthen  the  weak,  to  give  cou 
rage  to  the  faint-Ueatted.  and  ta.fe  the  ow- 
fpfrited  i and  it  were  as  juft  and  rcalonablc-to. 
fee  men  (and  if  they  go  oiv  it  's  not  i^^- 
Lie  I may  hear  of  it,  fince  laudanum  is  alrca- 

dy  taken  into  feafts  and 
down  to  a dilh  of  venice-trcacle,  or  Sir 
Rawlcigh’s  confeaion,  with  a bottle  of  hyftc-- 
rick  cordial,  as  to  a difh  of  craw-fiOi  foop,  am 
ox-cheek  or  venifon-pafiy,  with  a bottle  ot 
hermitage,  or  tockay,  or  wh.cn  prefer 

fo  cither  of  them,  a bowl  of  Punch.  me  is. 
T,ow  become  as  common  as  water  ; and  the. 
better  lort  Icarce  ever  dilute  their  fond  with 
any  other  liquor.  And  we  fee,  by  daily  ex^- 
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penence,  thafCasnaturdcaufeswill  always  pro- 
^ucetheir  proper  effeas>heir  blood  becomes  in- 

wg.ngfevers,  pleur.fies,  fmall-pox,  or  mea- 

enraged  into  quarrels, 
up  • tnd  i therr  juices  are  dried 

Th.r  1 r Scorched  and  fhriveled. 

Thofe  whofe  appetite  and  digeftion  is  good  and 

fnir  l ' /yant  flrong  liquors  to  fupply 

Spirits ; fuGn  fpirits  are  too  volatile  and  fuga- 
nve  for  any  fol.d  or  ufcful  purpofes  in  life. 
Twooun^s  offlclh  meat,  well  digcfted,  beget- 
great^er  flock  of  more  durable  and  ufcful  Ipi- 
than  ten  times  as  much  ftrong  liquors, 
which  nothing  but  luxury  and  concupifcencc 

rarcms”';^  "I’om  th=ir 

parents,  their  natural  avcrfion  to  flrong  liquors, 
or  whom  kind  Providence  among  the  better 
ort,  has  brought  to  the  age  of  maturity  and 
difcretion,  without  dealing  in  or  dcfiring  any 
peat  quantity  of  ftrong  liquors  r their  paffion. 
have  been  calmer,  their  fenfations  more  ex- 
quihte,  their  appetites  lefs  unruly,  and  their 
health  more  uninterrupted,  than  any  other 
ptural  caufc  could  have  produced.  And  thrice 
happy  they,  who  continue  this  courfe  to  their 
-.all  minutes.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
the  common  plea  for  continuing  in  drinking 

on,  large  quantitiesoffpirituous  liquors;  vig. 

Becaufe  they  have  been  accuflnmed  fo  to  do,. 

dangerous  to  leave  it  off,  all 
Ola  fuddeo.  It  were  as  reafonahle  for  him 
pat  is  fallen  into  the  fire  or  water  to  lie  there, 
becaufc  ^ the  danger  of  remnvinir  him  fud- 
ctenly.  l-or  neither  element  will  deflroy  him 

more 
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-wore  certainly,  before  his  time,  than  wallow- 
ing in  ftrong  liquors.  If  the  quantity  of  ftrong 
liquors  they  have  been  accuftomed  to,  may 
-he  luppofed  prejudicial  to  their  health,  or  to 
introduce  noxious  humours  into  the  habit ; 
the  fooner  a fto[>  be  put  to  it,  the  better.  No 
nian  is  afraid  to  forbear  ftrong  liquors  in  an 
acute  diftemper,  what  quantity  foever  he  might 
have  drank  in  his  health  : and  yet  any  fudden 
change  of  the  humours-  would  not  only  bd 
more  dangerous  then,  than  at  any  othertime  ^ 
but  alfo  v/ould  more  readily  happen  and  come 
to  pafs,  in  fuch  critical  cafes.  -For  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  fluids,  being  in  a fermentation, 
fmall  changes  of  errors  then,  would  not  ofnl/ 
be  more  fatal,  but  more  plain  and  obvious. 
And  if  a perfon  be  in  hazard  by  fuch  a fudden 
alteration,  he  cannot  live’  Tong' by  taking  down 
•fo  much  poifon.  But  the  matter  of  fad  is  falfc 
and  groundlefs.  For  I have  known  and  o'b- 
•ferved  conftant  good  effeds  from  iea’virtg  off 
fuddenly  great  quantities  of  wine  and  "flefa' 
meats  too,  by  thofe  long  accuftomed  to  both, 
am  ready  to  name  the  perfons,  and  never  ob- 
ferved  any  ill  conlequence  from  it  in  any  cafe' 
whatfoeyer.  Xhofe  'wdiofe  cdnftitutions  have 
been  quite  broken,  and  runrtingi  into  diffolu- 
tion,  have  Hved  longer,  and  been  lefs  pained 
in  ficknefs  by  fo  doing  : and  thofe  who  havc' 
had  a fund  in  nature  to  laft  longer,  have  grown 
better,  and  attained  their  end  by  it*.  I allow 
every  man,  that  has  been  accXiftomed  t'odrink 
wine,  or  ftrong  liquors  a pint  in  24  hours : 
and  I am  well  fatisfied,  that  quantity  is  fuffi-’ 
cient  for  healthy  let  their  cuftoiti  have  been- 

what 
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■what  it  will.  Their  fpirits  may  indeed  flaj 
and  (ink  a little  at  firft,  for  want  of  introduced 
quicklime  and  fire.  But  low-fpiritednefs,  in 
fuch  a cafe,  I count  no  difeafe.  And  bearing 
it  for  fome  time,  is  bountifully  recompenced 
by  the  health,  indolence,  and, freedom  of  fpi- 
rits,  they  afterwards  enjoy:  not ' taking  int® 
confideration  their  being  refeued  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  fo  immoral  and  mifehievous  a habit. 
It  may  be  fufficient  for  thofe  who  are  tender, 
ftudious,  or  contemplative,  to  drink  three 
glaffcs  of  water  with  a fpoonfulof  wine  a^the 
-great  meal.  And  as  Sir  W.  Temple  has  it. 
One  for  yourfelf,  another  for  your  friends,  a 
third  for  good  humour,  and  a fourth  for  your 
enemies,  are  more  than  fuiHcient  after  it. 

13.  A great  miflake  committed  in  this 
affair  is,  that  moft  people  think  the  only  reme- 
dy for.  gluttony  is  drunkennefs,  or  that  the 
cure  of  a forfeit  of  meat  is  a furfeit  of  wine: 
than  which  nothing*can  be  more  falfe,  or  con- 
trary to  nature-;  for,  ’tis  lighting  the  candle 
at  both  ends.  For,  firfl  of  all,  wine  and  all 
other  ftrong  liquors  are  as  hard  to  digcfl,  and 
--require  as  much  labour  of  the  concodtive  pow- 
.ers,  as  ffrongfood  itfclf.  This  is  not  only  e- 
vident  with  refpe£l  to  people  of  weak  fto- 
machs,  but  alfo  from  hence,  that  healthy 
people  who  drink  only  water,  or  weak  fmall- 
beer,  fhall  be  able  to  cat  and  digeft  almofl 
double  of  what  they  could,  did  they  drink 
flrong  liquors  at  theirmeals,  as  every  one  that 
pleafes  may  experience.-  Water  is  the  only 
univerf^  diflblvent  or  menftruum,  and  the 
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tnofl  certain  diluter  of  all  bodies  proper  for 
food  ; though  there  are  a great  niany  that  fpi- 
tituous  liquors  not  only  will  not  difr)Ive,  but 
will  harden,  and  make  more  indigeftible ; 
crpecially  the  falts  of  bodies,  wherein  their 
aftive  qualities,  that  is,  thofe  which  can  do 
moft  harm  to  human  conllitutions,  confill. 
And  I haveltnown  men  of  weak  and  tender 
conllitutions,  who  could  neither  eat  nor  di- 
gefl  upon  drinking  of  wine,  who,  by  drinking 
at  meals  common  water  heated,  have  recoyer- 
ed  their  appetites  and  digeftion,  have  thriven 
and  grow  plump.  It  is  true  ftrong  liquors,  by 
their  heat  and  Ilimulation  on  the  organs  of  con- 
co(5lion,  by  encreafing  the  velocity  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fluids,  and  thereby  quickening  tha 
other  animal  functions,  will  carry  off  the  load 
that  lies  upon  the  ftomach,  with  more  prefent 
chearfulnefs  : yet,  befides  the  future  damages 
of  fuch  a quantity  of  wine,  to  the  ftomach  and 
to  the  fluids,  by  its  heat  and  inflammation,  the 
food  is  hurried  into  the  habit,  unconcn6ted, 
and  lays  a foundation  for  a fever,  a fit  of  the 
cholick,  or  forne  chronical  difeale. 

§.  14.  Another  miflakc  I (hall  ohferve,  is 
the  extreme  fondnefs  perfons  of  the  better  fort 
here  in  England,  have  lately  run  into,  for 
the  flrong  and  high  country  wines.  I can. 
think  of  no  reafon  for  this,  but  the  very  ho- 
nell  one  the  vulgar  give  for  drinking  brandy  : 
that  they  get  fooner  drunk  on  it.  For  I'urely  the 
middling  lighter  wines,  inflame  the  animal 
ju  ces  leis,  go  more  eafilyoff  theftomach,  and 
afford  more  room  for  long  converfation  and 

D chear- 
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chearfullnefs.  Excefs  in  them,  gives  lefs  pain, 
and  is  looner  remedied.  But  there  are  degrees 
in  this  matter.  * ‘ Nemo  repente  fuit  turpif- 
fimub.’  They  begin  with  the  weaker  wines; 
tliefe  by  ufe  and  habit  will  not  do,  they  leave 
the  ftomach  Cck  and  mawkifli,  they  muft  fly 
to  ftronger  wine,  and  ftrongcr  (till,  and  run 
the  t climax,  through  brandy  to  Barhadoes 
waters,  and  double  diftilled  fpirits,  ’till  at  laft 
they  can  End  nothing  hot  enough  for  them. 
People  who  have  any  regard  for  their  health 
and  lives,  ought  to  tremble  at  the  firft  cravings, 
for  luch  poilonous  liquors.  Strong  waters 
fliould  never  be  taken  but  by  the  direfiion  of  a 
phyfician,  or  in  the  agonies  of  death.  For 
when  perlbns  arrive  at  that  ftatc,  that  they  be- 
come ncceffary  to  their  cale  and  freedom  of 
fpirits  ; they  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  dead,  both  as  to  the  fhori  time  they  have  to 
live,  and  the  little  ufe  they  can  be  of,  either 
to  thenifelves  or  mankind.  1 i'peak  not  here  of 
thofe  who  arc  under  an  a£lual  fit  of  the  gout, 
or  cholick  in  the  Stomach.  (We  muft  not  die 
for  fear  of  dying.)  Nor  am  I recommending 
four  verjuice  or  unripe  wines.  But  I cannot 
help  being  well  fatisfied,  both  from  rcafon  and 
experience,  that  the  light  wines,  of  a mode- 
rate ftrength,  due  age,  and  full  maturity,  arc 
much  preferable  for  chearfulnefs  and  conver- 
fation,  much  more  vvholfome  for  human  con- 

ftitu- 
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ftitutions,  and  much  more  proper  for  digeftioii 
than  the  hot  and  ftrong  wines.  The  rjch,^ 
jflrong,  and  heavy  wines  ought  never  to  be 
tailed  without  a fufficient  dilution  of  water  ; 
at  leaft  they  ftiould  be  ufed,  like  brandy  or 
fpirits,  for  a cordial *  *.  ‘ Ad  fummum  tria 

pocula  fume.’ — VVhatfoever  is  more  cometh  of 
fin,  and  muft  be  diluted  with  the  waters  of 
repentance. 

§.  15.  I have  no  intention  here  to  difeou- 
rage  the  innocent  means  of  enlivening  conyer^- 
fation,  promoting  friendftiip,  comforting  the 
forrowful  heart,  and  railing  the  drooping  fpi- 
rits, by  thechearful  cup  and  the  focial  repaft. 
Perhaps  I may  like  the  harmlefs  froliek,  the 
warm  reception  of  a friend,  and  even  the 
Dulce  Furerc  itfelf,  more  than  I ought : ; per<* 
Ions  fober  in  the  main,  will  receive  little  pre:- 
judice  from  fuch  a fillip,  when  the  occafions 
happen  but  feldom,  and  efpecially  when  they 
make  it  up,  by  a greater  degree  of  abftinence 
afterwards.  But  a fot  is  the  loweft  .chara£lcr 
in  life.  Did  only  the  profligate,  the  fcoun- 
drel,  the  abandoned,  run  into  thefe  exceffes, 
it  were  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  them, 
as  it  were,  to  flop  a tempefl,  or  calm  a florm. 
But  now  that  the  vice  is  become  epideinica.!, 
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* i.  c.  At  mod  to  take  but  three  fmall  glafles  of 
fuch. 

•f  Horat.  i.  e.  An  agreeable  froliek  or  extrava- 
gance. 
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Unce  it'  has  got  not  only  among  meehanicka- 
and  tradefmen,  but  among  perfons  of  the 
brightcft  genius,  the  fined  fade,  and  the  moft 
accompliflied  parts  ; and  (oh  that  I could  give 
my  confcience  the  lye,  in  mentioning  them  !) 
even  among  the  find  and  lead  fallen  part  of  the 
creation  itfelf,  and  thofe  of  them  too,  of  the 
mod  elegant  parts,  and  the  drifted  virtue  o- 
therwife;  and  which  is  dill  the  mod  furpriz- 
ing  of  all',  even  thofe  too*  who  arc  in  all  o- 
thcr  refpcQs  blamelels.  Since  I fay  the  cafe 
is  fo,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fhew,  to  the  evi- 
dence of  a demondration,  the  folly  as  well  as 
fruitleffnefs  of  fuch  a courfe.  A fit  of  the  cho- 
Jick,  or  of  the  vapours,  a family  misfortune, 
a cafual  difappointment,  the  death  of  a child, 
or  of  a friend,  with  the  allidance  of  the  nurfe, 
the  midwife,  and  next  neighbour,  often  give 
rife  and  become  the  weighty  caufes  of  fo  fatal 
an  effed.  A little  lownefs  requires  drops, 
which  pafs  readily  down  under  the  notion  of 
phyfick  ; drops  beget  drams,  and  drams  beget 
more  drams,  ’till,  they  come  to  be  without 
weight,  or  mcafure  ; fo  that  at  lad  the  mifera- 
ble  creature  fuiFcrs  a true  martyrdom,  between 
its  natural  modedy,  the  great  neceflity  of  con- 
cealing-its  cravings,  and'  the  dill  greater  one 
of  getting  them  fatisfied  fome  how.  Higher 
and  more  feverc  fits  of  hydericks,  tremors, 
and  convulfions,  begot  by  thefe,  bring  forth 
farther  neceflity,  upon  neceflity,  of  drops, 
drams,  and  gills,  ’till  at  lad  a kind  dropfy, 

- nervous  convulfions,  a nervous  attrophy,  ora 
colloquative  Diarrhaea,  if  not  a fever,  or  a 
frenzy,  fcis  the  poor  foul  free.  It  has  very  of- 
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ten  raifcd  in  me  the  moH:  naclancholy  reflec- 
tions, to  fee  even  the  virtuous,  and  the  fenfi- 
blc  bound  in'  fuch  chains  and  fetters,  as  no- 
thing Icfs  than  omnipotent  grace,  or  the  un- 
relenting grave  could^releafe  them  : they  were 
deaf  to  reafon  and  medicine,  to  their  own  ex- 
perience, and  even  to  the  exprefs  words  of 
feripture,  that  fays,  the  “ EXrunkard  fhall 
not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Did 
this  bewitching  poifon  a6lually  cure  or  relieve 
them,  from  time  to  time,  fomething  might 
be  laid  to  extenuate  the  folly  and  frenzy  of  fuch 
a courfe.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  heightens 
and  enrages  all  their  fymptoms  and  fulFering's, 
ever  afterwards,  excepting  the  few  moments' 
im^diately  after  taking  it  down  ; and  every 
dra^begets  the  necelTity  of  two  more,  to  cure 
the  ill  elTeQs  of  the  firfl  ; and  one  minutes 
indolence  they  purchafe  with  many  hours  of 
greater  pain  and  mifery  ; befides  the  making 
the  malady,  more  incurable.  Low-fpirited- 
nefs  in  itfelf  is  no  difeafe  ; befides  that  there 
are  remedies  in  art  that  will  always  relieve  it, 
fo  long  as  there  is  any  oil  remaining  in  the 
lamp;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  raife  the 
deadj;  exercife,  abflinence,  and  proper  eva- 
cuations, with  time  and  patience,  will  con- 
tinuallv  make  it  tolerable,  very  often  they  will' 
perfeiSly  cure  it.  The  running  into  drams  is 
giving  up  the  whole  at  once  ; formcither  lau- 
danum nor  arfenick  will  kill  more  certainly, 
•although  more  quickly.  The  pretence  of  its 
'being  phyfick,  or  a prefent  remedy, -is  trifling; 
Cordials  of  any  kind,  even  out  of  the  apothc- 
oaric*  Ihops,  are  but  reprieves  •'for  a time,  to 
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gain  a refpite,  ’fill  proper  and  extirpating  re-- 
medics  can  take  place  ; and  arc  never  to  be 
u!ed  twice,  the  one  immediately  after  the  o- 
ther,  but  in  the  laft  neceflity.  And  I can  ho- 
neftly  fay,  I never  failed  of  relieving,  fo  as  to 
make  life  tolerable,  vapourilh,  hyflerical,  or 
hypochondriacal  perfons,  who  would  be  go- 
verned in  their  diet,  by  the  ufe  of  other  pro- 
per means,  if  there  was  a fund  in  life, . and  no 
incurable  difeafe,  complicated  with  lownefs. 
Thus  much  the  weight  of  the  rubje6l.forced 
from  me  mare  than  this,  its  difagrecablenef3> 
hinders  me  to  fay. 

§.  i6.  Next  to  drams,  no  liquor  deferves' 
more  to  be  ftigmatized  and  banifhed  the  repafts 
of  the  tender,  valetudinary,  and  lludiousthan 
punch.  It  is  a compofition  of  fuch  parts,  as 
not  one  of  them  is  falutary,  or  kindly  to  fuch 
conflitutiorrs,  except  the  pure  clement  in  it. 
The  principal  ingredient  is,  rum,,  arrack, , 
brandy,  or  malt  fpirits,  as  they  are  called,, 
all  of  them  raifed  by  the  fire,  from  the  fer- 
mented juices  of  plants,  brought  from  fou- 
thern  countries, . or  which  have  longeft  born 
the  heat  of  the  fun  in  our  own  climate;  and  it 
is  obfervable,  that  every  thing  that  has  pafled. 
the  fire,  fo  that  it  has  had  due  time  to  divide 
and  penetrate  its  parts,  as  far  as  it  poflibly 
can,  retains  a cauftick,  corrofi-ve,  and  burn- 
ing quality  ever  afterwards.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fiery  and  burning  touch  and  tafte  of 
new-drawn  fpirits,  as  alfo  from  the  burning  of 
lime-ftonc,  which,  though  cxtinguilhed  by 
boiling  yyater,..  does  ever  after  retain  its  heat- 
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ijig  and  drying  quality,  as  appears  from  the 
great  ule  of  lime  water,  in  drying  up  all  hu- 
mid fores,  when  given  inwardly  by  itfelf,  or 
compounded  with  fudorifick  woods  and  roots, 
and  from  its  fuccefs  in  outward  applications  for 
the  lame  purpofes.  And  though  rime  may  in 
fome  meafure  get  the  better  of  this,  in  its  fen- 
fibie  and  obvious  operations  j yet  fince  wa- 
ter is  a grofler  body  than  fire,  or  flame,  it  ne- 
ver can  penetrate  it  fo  far  as  quite  to  extin- 
guilh  its  inmoft  heat;:  efpccially  if  we  confi- 
der,  that  fpirits  are  but  an  accumulation 
of  fine  falls  and  light  oil,  compared  together 
into  the  fmallefl;  volume  ; the  firfi  whereof  is- 
fo  hard  and  folid,  as  naturally  to  retain  their 
heat  the  longeft,  into  which  water  cannot  en- 
ter; the  other,  to  wit  the  oil,  is  fo  inflamahJe,. 
that  it  mod  readily  receives  heat  and  fire,  and 
defends  the  falts  from  the  power  of  the  water 
over  them.  And  in  the  continued  diftillation” 
®f  fpirits,  this  action  of  the  fire  is  fo  ftrong, 
as  to  reduce  them  to  liquid  flames  at  lafi,. 
which  will  of  themfelves  evaporate  in  vifiblc 
flames  and  fumes.  The  other  principal  part 
of  the  compofition  is  the  juice  of  oranges  and- 
Icmonsi  And  if  we  confider,  that  a lemon  or 
orange  could  never  be  tranfported  half  feas  o- 
ver  to  us,,  without  rotting  or  fpoiling,  if  ga- 
thered when  wholly  ripe,  we  fliould  have  no 
great  opinion  of  their  Juices.  Every  Spanifh 
or  Portugal  merchant  can  inform  us,,  that  they 
mud  be  gathered  green,  or-  at  lead  a month 
before  they  are  ripe,  elfe  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
fent  beyond  the  feas.  The  fea  air,  and  their 
being  fhutup  clofe,  giVes  them  that  golden  ycl- 
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low  colour,  we  fo  much  admire.'  The  juice 
of  a cral)  apple,  of  unripe  grapes,  or  goofe- 
bcrrics,  or  even  good  juice  of  forrcl,  would 
coinc  up  ar  leaf!  to  their  vulue  of  extinguilhing 
the  heat  of  fpirits,  if  not  to  their  flavour.  And 
how  kindly  a gueft  fych  juices  would  he  to  the 
fine  fibres  of  weak  fiomachs  and  bowels,  I 
leave  every  one  to  judge.  Tlie  truth  is,  all 
fermenting  juices,  fuch  as  thefe  eminently  arc, 
mufl  be  highly  injurious  to  weak  conftitutions  ; 
fbr  meeting  with  the  crudities  in  the  bowels, 
they  mull  raife  a new  battle  and  cniluQation 
there,  and  fo  mufl  blow  up  the  whole  cavities 
of  the  human  body,  with  acrid  lumes  and  va- 
pours, the  great  and  fore  enemies  of  fuck 
fiowels.  And  in  the  Well  Indies,  wherefrom 
the  ncceffity  of  drinking  much,  becaufe  of  the 
violence  of  the  heat,  and  from  the  want  of 
proper  liquors  there,  they  are  forced  to  drink 
much  punch,  tho’  lemons  and  oranges  be  in 
their  full  pcrfe£lion,  they  are  univerfafly  af- 
fliflcd  with  nervous  and  mortal  dry  belly- 
aches, pa'lfies,  cramps,  and  cpnvulfions  ; 
which  cut  them  offin  a few  days,  entirely  ow- 
ing to  thi,s  poifonous  mixture. 

The  bath-water,  is  the  only  remedy  in  fuch 
cafes,  whither  they  all  haflen,,  rf  they  can  get 
thither  alive.  And  here  I have  been, inform- 
ed of  this  fa£l,  by  men  of  the  profeflion,  as- 
well  as  their  patients,  who  univerfally  aferib- 
cd  them  to  their  drinking  of  punch  and  Ipiri- 
jtuous  liejuors.  If  acids'mufl  be  had,  without 
all  peradventure,  the  vinous  ones,  are  the 
bell  (afeft.  The  Romans_,  thopgh  they 
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%ad  the  Vegetable  acids  in  perfeftion,  made 
▼cry  little  ufe  of  them  hut  in  cookery,  where 
the  quantity  of  the  poifon  was  fo  Onall,  as  not 
to  do  fufficient  harm,  to  forbid  their  ufing 
them  for  the  fake  of  the  exquilite  relilh  they 
gave  their  fauces  j and  the  conftant  drink  of 
the  lower  foldiery,  was  vinegar  and  water,, 
which  they  found  of  excellent  ufe,  both  as  it 
prevented  fevers,  plagues,  and  putrefa6fion> 
and  alfo  as  it  ga.ve  an  energy  to  the  una6iive 
clement,  and  hindered'it  from,  lodging  in  the 
body.  Hence  alfo  the  great  ufe  of  Oxymet 
and  Oxycrate,  (that  is,  of  vinegar  with  hor 
ney  and  with  water)  among  all  the  ancient 
phyficians  And  indeed,  whenever  they  pre^ 
feribed  an  acid,  they  very  prudently  joined  a- 
correiSivc  with  it,  both  to  promote  its  good^ 
and  to  prevent  it’s  bad  cfFc£ls.  The  two  re- 
maining ingredients,  are  fugar  and  water  p. 
and  thefe  I will  give  up  to  the  punch  drinkers, 
and  allow  them  all  the  benefit  of  them,  they 
can  bring  to  this  compofition  : yet  it  will  ftill 
have  malignity  fufficient  remaining,  to  be 
held  in  detcflation,  (at  leafi  tot  any  great  ufe,' 
or  in  any  great  quantity,  for  fome  poifons  are 
foonly  by  their  quantity)  by  thofe  tender  and. 
valetudinary  perfons,  who  value  health  and 
life.  The  firong,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  a- 
bandoned,  need  no  advice,  at  leaft  they  will 
take  none.  1 could  never  fee  any  temptation, 
for  any  one  in  their  fenfes,.  to  indulge  in  this 
heathenifh  liquor,  but  that  it  makes  it’s  votaries 
the  foonefi,  and  all  of  a fudden  the  deepeft 
drunk,  holds  them  longefi  in  the  fit,  and  de>*- 
•rives  them  the  moft  entirely  of  the  ufe  of 
^ theic 
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their  intellc61ual  faculties,  and  bodily  organs, 
of  any  liquor  whatloever.  It  islikeft  opium, 
both  in  its  nature,  and  in  the  manner  of  ite 
operation,  and  nearefl:  arfenick  in  it’s  delete- 
rious and  poifonous  qualities : and  fo  1 leave  it 
to  them. 

**  Who  knowing  thia^  will  yet  drink  on 
and  die.” 

§.  17.  As  to  malt  liquors,  they  are  not 
much  in  ufe,  excepting  fmall  beer,  with  any 
but  mechanicks  and  fox  hunters.  The  French 
Very  juftly  call  them  barley  foop.  I am  well 
fatisfied,  a weak  ftomach  can  as  readily  and 
with  lefs  pain^  digeftpork,  and  peafe  foop>  a»- 
Yorkfhire  or  Nottingham  ale.  They  make  ex- 
cellent birdlime,  and  when  fimmer’d  fometimfc 
over  a gentle  fire,  make  the  mod  ftjeking,  and 
the  bed  plainer,  for  old  drains  that  can  be 
contrived.  Even  the  fmall  beer  that  is  com- 
monly drank  at  London,  if  it  be  not  well 
boiled,^  very  clear,  and  of  adue^age,  mud  be 
KurtfuT  to  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  and  flow 
digedion.  Fdr  fermenting  again  in  the  ali- 
mentary channels,  it  will  fill  the  whole  cavi- 
ties of  the  body  with  windy  fumes  and  vapours^ 
which  will  at  length  play  odd  pranks  in  a crafy 
conditution.  In  fine,  the  valetudinary,  dudi- 
ous,  and  contemplative,  mud  be  contented 
with  a pint  ol  middling  light  wine  a day,  one 
half  with,  and  thic  other  without  water. 

18.  Since  the  time  foreign  luxury  has 
been  brought  to  its  perfe6Iion  here,  there  are  a 
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tlnd  of  liquors  in  ufe  among  the  better  fort, 
which  Tome  great  dodors  have  condeiiin- 
cd  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  others  have 
as  extravagantly  commended^  I mean,  coffee, 
tea,  and  chocojate.  For  my  own  part,  1 take 
all  then -virtue  to  conlift  in  cuftom,  and  all 
their  harm  in  excels.  As  to  coffee,  it  is  ameer 
calx,  or  a kind  oi  burnt  horfe  bean,  but  lighter 
on  the  ftomach,  and  of  fomewhat  abetter  fla- 
vour. The  Turks  ufe  it,  and  opium  inftead 
of  brandy.  But  the  plea  that  Tome  make  for 
running  into  excefs  in  it,  from  this  Mahom- 
etan cuftom,  is  altogether  weak  and  ground- 
lefs  ; for  thofe  that  do  to  there,  fuffer  by  it, 
as  we  do  here  : and  thofe  that  debauch  in  it, 
turn  llupid,  feeble,  and  paialitick  by  it,  ef- 
pecially  when  they  join  opium  with  it,  as  they 
frequently  do,  as  thofe  who  wallow  in  thefe 
do  here,  and  areas  much  defpifedand  expofed 
by  ferious  perfons,  as  our  topeis  and  brandy 
fwillers  are  here.  A difh  or  two  of  coffee, 
T.ith  a little  milk  to  foften  it,  in  raw  or  damp 
weather,  or  on  a waterifh  and  phlegmatick 
ftomach,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  a prefent 
relief.  But  it  is  as  ridiculous,  and  perhaps  more 
hurtful,  at  leaf!  in  thin  and  dry  habits,  to  dabble 
in  it  two  or  three  times  every  d^v,  as  it  would 
be  for  fuch  to  drink  nothing  but  fcalding  lime- 
water.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tea  in  ufe, 
green  and  bohea.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who 
lived  fevcral  years  in  China,  a very  learned 
and  accurate  perfon  * informs  us,  that  they 
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/aie  both  gathered  from  the  fame  fhrub,  but  at 
different  feafons  of  tfieyear  j and  that  the  bo- 
hea  is  gathered  in  the  fpring,  and  is  dried  in 
the  fun,  the  green  at  the  fire.  But  1 fuipefl, 
and  not  without  authority,  that,  befides  thefc 
differences  in  drying,  fome  infufion  of  another 
planter  earth  (perhaps  fuch  a one  as  that  of 
Japan  earth,  or  Catechu)  mufl  be  poured  on 
fome  forts  of  boheatea,  to  give  it  the  foftnefs, 
flavour,  and  heavinefs  on  the  ftomach  it  has, 
whereby  it  becomes  a meer  drug,  and  wants 
the  natural  fimplicityof  green  tea,  which  when 
light,  and  drank  neither  too  flrong  nor  too  hot, 
I take  to  be  a very  proper  diluent,  when  fof- 
tened  with  a little  milk,  to  cleanfe  tlie  alimen- 
tary paffages,-  and  wafh  off  the  fcorbutick  and 
urinous  falts,  for  a breakfafl,  to  thofe  who 
live  full  and  free  ; as  alfo  it,  oi  tea  made  of  a 
fliced  orange  orlemon,  is  one  of  thebefl:  pro- 
moters of  digeftion  after  a full  meal,  or  when 
one  is  dry  between  meals,  and  much  more 
fafe  and  effeQual  than  drams  or  ftrong  cordials 
■which  are  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 
Some  perfons  of  weak  tender  nerves,  fall  into 
lownefs  and  trembling  upon  ufing  either 
vofthefe  liquors  with  any  freedom,  from  their 
too  great  quantity,  or  their  irritation  on  the 
tender  and  delicate  fibres  of  the  ftomach. 
Such  ought  carefully  to  avoid  and  abftain  front 
them,  as  from  drams  and  drops.  But  I can 
never  be  of  their  opinion  who  aferibe  the  fre- 
•jnency  of  feurvy,  vapours,  lowfpiritednefs, 
and  nervous  diflempers  now,  to  what  they 
were  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  drinking  more  frequently  and  freely  of 
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'thefe  foreign  infuiions.  The  caufe  is  not  a- 
dequate  tothceffedt-;  norindecd  has  any  ana- 
logy to,  or  connexion  withj  it.  Wc  know 
that  \varm  water,  will  moft  of  any  thing  pio- 
mote  and  aiTilI  digcftion  in  weak  ftomachs  and 
tender  nerves.  And  bv  this  alone  I have  feen. 
fcveral  fuch  pcrl'ons  reco^^red  to  a miracle, 
when  cold  mineral  w'aters,  bitters,  cordials 
and  drams*  have  done  rather  hurt  than  good. 
And  tea  is  but  an  infufion  in  water  of  an  inno- 
cent plant : innocent,  I fay,  becaufe  we  find 
by  its  taftc  it  has  neither  poifonous,  deletori- 
ous  nor  acrimonious  qualities  ; and  wc  are 
certain  from  it’s  ufe  in  the  countries  it  comes 
from,  (which  are  larger  than  moft  of  Europe) 
that  they  receive  no  damage  from  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  promotes  both  digefliou 
and  perfpiration.  The  argument  from  its  re- 
laxing the  coats  of  the  ftomf.ch  and  bowels  by 
its  heat,  is  of  noforcc.  For  unlcfs  it  be  drank 
much  hotter  than  the  blood  itfelf,  it  can  do  no 
hurt  that  way  -;  And  we  fee  the  bath  guides, 
■who  dabble  in  water  almofl:  as  hot  as  tea  is  c- 
ver  drank,  a great  part  of  the  day,  and  for  one 
half  of  the  year  at  lead,  arc  no  ways  injured 
by  it;  except  when  they  drink  flrong  liquors, 
too  freely  to  quench  the  third:  it  raifes.  How- 
ever, I lliould  advife  thofe  who  drink  tea 
plentifully,  not  to  drink  it  much  hotter  than 
blood-warm  ; whereby  they  will  receive  all  its 
benefit,  and  be  fccurc  againft  all  the  harm  it 
can  poffibly  do.  As  to  chocolate.  Tarn  of  opi- 
nion, it  is  too  hot  and  heavy,  for  valetud  na- 
ry perfons,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I have 
before  dbierved,  that  nuts  pafs  through  the  ali- 
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mentary  paflages  untouched ; and  though  they 
may  part  with  foine  of  their  more  volatile  par- 
ticles, yet,  I doubt  if  they  can  afford  much 
nourilhment  to  perfons  of  weak  digeflions. 
Some  fay,  chocolate  gives  them  an  appetite  ; 
the  meaning  of  which  may  be,  that  when  they 
have  a good  appetite  ^for  their  breakfaft  ; it  is 
not  unlikely  it  may  continue  all  the  day  ; But 
I am  of  opinion,  it  is  a falfe  and  hyftcrical  ap- 
petite, fuch  as  (harp  wines,  and  fliarp  hu- 
mours in  the  ftomach  give.  For  fat  and  oily 
things,  fuch  as  all  nuts  are,  are  hard  to.digcf^- 
and  lie  long  in  the  ftomach,  for  reafons  I have 
already  explained  : it  may  lubricate  andftieath 
againft  the  irritation’of  fait  and  ftiarp  humours 
in  the  bowels,  and  therefore  may  be  good  in 
the  cholicks  and  gravel  of  thofe  of  ftrong  and 
ftout  digeftion  ; but  can  never  be  good  food  for 
thofe  of  weak  nerves  and  poor  conftitutions. 
Nothing  is  fo  light  and  eafy  to  the  ftomach, 
moft  certainly,  as  the  farinaceous  or  mealy 
vegetables , fuch  as  peafe,  beans,  millet,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  wheat,  fago,  rice,  potatoes,  and 
the  like;  of  fomc  of  which  on  milk  or  water, 
I fliould  ever  advife  the  valetudinary,  and 
thofe  of  weak  nerves,  to  make  their  two  lefler 
or  fecondary  meals.  Tobacco  is  another  fo- 
' reign  weed,  much  in  ufc  here  in  Britain  ; 
though  not  among  the  beft,  yet  among  the 
middle  and  inferior  ranks  of  the  people  : for 
thofe  of  grofs  and  phlegmatick  conftitutions, 
who  abound  in  ferous  and  watery  humours, who 
are  fubje<^  to  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  afthmatick 
indifpofitions ; who  labour  under  violenttooth- 
achs,  or  are  troubled  with  rheums  in  their 
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eyes;  who  have  cold  and  waterini  flomachsy 
and  live  fully  and  freely,  both  fmoaking  and 
chewing  is  a very  beneficial  evacuation,  draw- 
ing off  fuperfluous  humours,  crudities,  and 
cold  phlegm,  provided  they  carefully  avoid 
fwallowing  the  fmoak,  or  the  juice;  and 
drink  nothing,  but  wrench  their  mouths 
with  fome  watery  liquor  after  it,  and  fpit 
it  out.  But  to  thin,  meagre,  and  he61ick 
conftitutions,  it  is-highly  pernicious,' and  def- 
trudive ; heating  their  blood,  drying  their 
folids,  and  defrauding  the  food-  of  thaf  faliva, 
which  is  fo  ahfolutely  neceffary  towards  concots- 
tion.  Snuffing  the  leaves,  or  the  groffer  cut 
in  a morning,-  will  readily  promote  a flux  oE 
rheum  by  the  glands  of  the  nofe  ; and  will  be- 
ofgood  ufe,  to  clear  the  head  and  eyes.  But 
the  ridiculous  cuftom,  ofiperpetually  fucking- 
in  fophifficated  powders,  and  other  foreign- 
drugs  fold  for  fnuff,  cannot  but  be  prejudicial 
both  to  the  eyes,  and  even  to  the  ftomach 
at  lead,  if  we  believe  the  reports  of  tliofe  who-- 
fay  they  have  brought  it  up  from  thence. 

19.  I have  endeavoured  to  affilVthe  rea- 
der, with  fome  oblervations  and  refledions,  to 
enable  him  towards  determining,  the  quantity 
and  quality  ofhis  folid  food,  neceffary  either  to 
prevent  or  cure  chronical  diffempers.  It  may 
not  be  amifs,  here  to  make  fome  rcfledions  alfo 
on  the  fit  proportion  of  drink  proper  for  tliat’ 
purpofe  ; as  the  food'is,  fo  mufl  that  be,  va- 
rious and  uncertain^  with  regard  to  the  age, 
fize,  labour,  and  conflitution  of  the  perfon  and 
fsafon  of  the  year.  I have  offered  to  limit  the 
E 2 quan- 
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quantity  of  Arong  liquors,  fitteA  to  prefervc 
health  and  lengthen  out  life  in  general,  to  a 
pound  or  pint,  and  that  of  the  middling  kind. 
But  the  Aekly,  the  aged,  and  thofe  who  would 
cure  the  chronica]  diAemper,  muA  even  abate 
of  this  quantity.  The  only  remaining  quef- 
tion,  is  about  the  quantity  of  water,  or  watery 
liquors,  proper  to  be  mixed  with  this  Arong 
hquor,  or  drank  by  itielf for  in  this  alfo, 
though  in  itfcif  harmlefs  and  innocent,  yet 
there  is  a clioiccand  preference  j becaufc,  too 
much  water  will  only  lerve  to  diftend  and 
/well  up  the  vciTcIs,  and  waft  off  feme  of  the 
finer  and  more  nutritious  parts  of  the  chyle  i 
and  too  little,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  dilute 
the  folid  food,  or  to  make  the  chyle  thin  and 
fluid  enough,  to  circulate  through  the  fine 
and  fmall  veffels.  I will  foppofe  my  patiept 
to  deal  in  no  other  cookery,  but  roaAing  and 
boiling } and  that  he  eats  only  freft  meat } 
boiling  animal  food,  draws  more  of  the  rank, 
ftrong,  juices  from  it,  and  leaves  if  lefs  nu- 
tritive, more  diluted,  lighter  and  eafier  of  di- 
gcAion.  RoaAing  on  the  other  hand,  leaves 
it  fuller  of  the  Arong  nutritive  juices,  harder 
todigeA,  and  wan tirrg  more  difution  : Thofe 
therefore,  ^who  muA  have  full  grown  and  adult 
animal  food,  ought  to  cat  it  tailed,  and  well 
boiled  too;  if  their  digeftion  be  but  weak. 
They  who-can  live  on  young  animal  food, 
(which  is  beA  for  weak  Aomachs,)  ought  to 
cat  it  roaAed,  but  muA  leffen  the  quantity,  in 
refpeft  of  the  fame  food  boiled?  but  they  muA 
dilute  it  more  ; for  as  roaA  .meat  has  a bet- 
ter flavour  and  more  nouriftment,  fo  it 
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Ilcslcfs  flabby  on  the  (lomach,  and  does  not  fo 
readily  flip  from,  or  difappoint  the  action  of 
grinding,  which  has  fomc  fhare  in  digcflion, 
both  primary  and  fubfequent  : but  it  will 
ivant  more  dilution^  with  a watery  menftruum^^ 
to  foflcn  its.  more  rigid 'and  crifp  fibres.  If 
therefore,  the  whole  weight  of  the  folid  food, 
in  twenty-four  hours, . be  fuppofed  a pound  and 
a half,  then  three  pounds  of  liquor,,  that  is 
one  of  ffrong  liquor,  and  two  of  fomc  aqueous 
fluid,  will  in  a medium,  be  fufficient  to  dilute 
it  abundantly.  For  thus  there  will  be  two 
particles  of  a fluid*  to  one  folid  particle; 
which  abating  the  folid  parts  thrown  off  by 
fiege,  will  fuffice  to  make  the  chyle  abundant- 
ly thin,  to  circulate  through  all  the  fine  chan- 
nels, whofe  diameters  are  larger  than  that  of 
the  folid  particle,  the.principal  'end  of  its  thin- 
nefs  and  fluidity.  More  than  this,  would  but 
diftend  the  veflTels,  and  carry  off  the  finer 
parts  of  tke  chyle  by  w'ater  or  perfpi ration  ;■ 
for  we  conflanily  find  both  tlicfe  encreafed  by 
an  over-dofe  of  fluids : and  lefs  would  not  fuf- 
ficicntly  dilute  their  food.  I fhould  advife 
thofe  therefore,  who  have  weak  ftomachs,  or 
relaxed  nerves,  to  mix' their  wine  with  the  a- 
bovc  named  quantity  of  boiled’  ivater,,  with  a 
burnt  cruft,  at  leaft  blood. warm,  and  to  drink 
k after  their  meal  is  over,  if  they  cafr  do  it 
with  eafe,  rather  than-in  the  time  of  eating: 
for  the  more  fplrituous  and  moft  nourifhing 
parts  of  the  food,  will  readily  runolT,.  without 
much  dilution  ; and  it  will  be  the  grofT^  and 
harder  remaining  part,  that  will  want  it  moft. 
And  if  forae  time  after  their  great  meal,  they 
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End  their  ftomach  loaded,  the  food  fifing,  hard 
belching,  heart-burning,  or  much  yawning,^ 
fwill  down  and  dilute  it  \Vith  milk-warm,, 
light  green  tea,  or  warm  water,  rather  than 
to  run  to  drams  and  cordials,  the  ufual,  but  s 
moft  pernicious  antidote  in  fuch  cafes.  And 
upon  great  and  heavy  oppreflion,  much  trou- 
ble and  great  ftruggl-e  in  thedigeftion,  to  have 
recourfe  to  carduus  or  cammomile  flower  tea, 
to  bring  it  Up,  rather  than  to  trefpafs  in  thefe 
poifonous  and  cauftick  liquors,  which,  though 
they  may  at  prefent  leflen  the  fulFenng,  and 
hurry  on  the  firft  concoQion  ; yet  make  them 
dearly  pay  for  it,  when  the  unconcoided  load’ 
of  crudities  comes  to  pafs  by  fiege  or  perfpira- 
tion,  cither  in  cholicks,  gripes,  vapours,  and 
oppreflion  of  fpirits ; or  by  a general  difabilL- 
ty  and  rhcurhatick  ditches  and  pains. 

20.  Upon  the  head  of  cordials  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  I cannot 
forbear  fetting  down  one,  whofe  virtues  and 
efficacy  I have  long  tried,  and  have  never 
found  it  fail,  whert  any  thing  would  fuccecd 
And  I recommend  it  (to  be  kept  by  them)  ta 
all  thofe,  who  arc  liable  to  low  fpirits,  faint- 
ings,  oppreflions,  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  head 
achs,  and  vapours ; and  alfo  to  thoft  who 
wanting  to  exert  themfeivcs  in  any  bufinefs  of 
confcquence,  need  a flow  of  fpirits  for  fomc 
fliort  time,  for  that  purpofc';  or  indeed  upon 
any  fudden  accident  arifing  of  its  own  accord, 
out  of  the  habit  itfelf  ; I think  it  a kind  of  aa 
univcrfal  remedy,  but  never  to  be  mfed,  but 
upon  fuch  occa^ns  becaufe,  ufc  may  wea- 
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ken  it,  if  not  cxtinguifli  its  virtue^  It  is  thus?. 

Take  of  fimplc  chamomile-flower  water,  fix: 
ounces  j compound  gentian,  and  worm- 
wood waters,  each  an  ounce  and  a half  f- 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  fal  volatile, 
tin<51ure  of  Caflor,  and  gum  ammoniack 
diflTolved  in  fome  Ample  water,  each  two 
drachms  ; tinffureof  fnakeweed,  and  tinc- 
ture of  the  fpecies  diambr^^  each  a drachm 
the  chymicai  oils  of  lavender,  juniper,, 
and  nutmeg,  each  ten  drops,  mixed  with 
a bit  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  to  make  the* 
whole  uniform  j afTafetida  and  camphirc 
in  a rag,  each  half  a drachm  : But  thefc 
may  be  left  out  by  thofe  to  whom  they  are 
difagrceable. 

Two,  three  or  four  fpoonfulls  of  this  is  a 
jrefent  help  in  fuch  cafes.  It  will  keep  fix 
saonths  good.. 
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Gcncral ‘ Rules  for  Elcalth  and  Long  Lif^: 

drawn  from  the  Elcad-of  Meat  and  Drink. 

lu  "T^HE  great  rnk  for  caring  and  drinking 
JL  for  health  is  to  adjuft  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  food  to  our  digeftive  powers. 
The  quality  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
rules. 

a.  Thofe-fubHances  that  confift  of  the  grolT- 
eft  parts  are  hardeft  of  digeftion  ; the  confti- 
tuent  particles  coming  into  more  contrails,, 
and  coniequcntly  adhering  more  fir-mly. 

3.  Thcfe  fuS’ftanccs  whofc- parts  are  brought  ' 
together  with  the  greateft  force,  cohere  pro- 
portionably  clofcr,  than  thofe  that  consc  toge- 
ther with  a fraallcr  * Alomentum. 

4.  Salts  are  very  hard 'to  be -feparated,  be-* 
caul'c  united  by  plain  furfaces,  under  which 
they  arc  always  comprehended.  And  in  the 
laft  rtages  of  the  circulation,  where  it  is  flower, 
fhoot  readily  into  larger  efuflers,  and  fo  are- 
hardcr  to  be  driven  out  of  the  habit.  From- 
thefe  we  may  eaflly  infer,  that  (i.)  Thofe  ve- 
getables and  animals  that  come  fooneft  to  their' 
full  growth  arc  cafler  of  drgeftlon,  .than  thofe' 
that  arc  longer  of  attaining  the  ftate  of  matu- 
rity. (2i)  THiofc  that  are  the  fmalleft  of  their' 
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kind,  than  the  biggcft.  '(3.)  Thofe  of  a dry, 
flefliy,  and  6brous  fubftance,  than  the  oily  fat^ 
and  glutinous  (4.)  Thole  of  a white  fubfta  nee, 
than  thofe  of  a more  flaming  colour.  (5.)  Thole 

a mild,  foft,  and  fwcet,  than  thofe  of  a flrdhg,. 
poignant,  aromatical,  or  hot  tafte.  (6.)  land- 
animals,  than  fea-animals.  (7.)  Thofe anrmals' 
that  live  on  vegetables,  or  other  light  food, 
than  thofe  that  live  on  other  animals,  or  hard' 
and  heavy  food.  (8.)  The  nourilhmcnt  nature 
has  appointed  for  young  animals,  is  lighter 
than  the  flelb  of  theft  animals  thcmfelves. 

5.  All  crammed  poultry  and  ftall -fed  cattle, 
and  even  vegetables  forced  by  hot  beds,  tend 
more  to  putrefaQionx  and  confequenlly  are 
more  unfit  for  human  rood,  tharr  thofe  brought 
Up  in  the  natural  manner. 

I 

I 

Plainrdreffed  food  is  tafier  of  digeflion, 
than  -what  is  piekled,  falted,  baked,  fmoaked,. 
or  any  way  high-fcafoticd. 

7.  Stro-ng  men,  thofe  of  a large  flature,  and 
imch  labour,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a cold  and 
clear  air,  require  more  food  than  women,. 
children,  the  . weak,  the  fedentary  and  the 
aged,  and  thofe  that  live  in  a v/armer  climate, 
or  grofler  air. 

8.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  health  and 
longlife,  than  abftinence  and  plain  food>  with 
slue  labour. 

p.  Where  cxercife  is  wanting  (as  in  ftudi- 

•us- 
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ous  perfons)  there  is  the  greater  need  of  abrtr- 
nence  ;•  for  thefe,  8 ounces  of  animal,  and  IS- 
of  vegetable  food,  in  24  hours,  is  fufficicnt. 

10.  Mod  chronical  difeafes  proceed  from' 
repletion  ; as  appears  from  their  being  cured 
by  evacuation- 

11.  Tender  perfons  ought  to  ufe  as  much' 
abdincnce,  as  they  poflibly  can  : and,  if  they 
negle<^  it,  their  only  relief  is  from  frequent 
ftomachick  and  family  purges. 

12.  A plain  rule  forjudging  of  the  quan- 
tity is,  not  to;  eat  fo  much  as  indifpofes  for: 
bunnefs. 

13-  A more  fcnfiblc  and  readier  one  is,  firfl. 
by  experience  to  find  out  how  much  fits  one, 
fo  as  to  be  lightforne  and  healthy  under  it,  and 
ever  after  to  judge  the  quantity  by  the  eye;, 
nature  requiring  therein  no  mathematical  ex-, 
adnefs- 

14.  Pork  and  fifh  are  not  fit  food  for  the  du- 
dious  and  the  tender. 

15.  Water  is  the  mod  natural  and  whole- 
fome  of  all  drinks,  quickens  the  appetite,  and. 
drengthens  the  digedion  mod. 

16.  Strong  and  fpirituous  liquors  freely  in-' 
dulged,  become  a certain,  tho’ a dow  poifon., 

1.7..  There  is  no  danger  in  leaving  them  off 

all' 
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2II  at  oncei  the  play  for  continuing  them  be* 
ing  falfc  and  grouadlefs. 

. 1 8.  The  heft  (Irong  liquor  for  weak  and 
ftudious  people  is  wine.;  the  heft  quantity,  a 
pint  in  24  hours,;  and  the  befl:  way  of  drink- 
ing it  is,  three  glalTes  with,  and  three  with- 
out water. 

19.  The  middling,  light-wines,  fully  ripe, 
and  of  a due  age,  are  preferable  to  the  ftrong 
wines. 

2^0.  Strong  liquors  do  not  prevent  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  a furfeit,  nor  carry  it  off,  fo  lafely 
as  water,  though  they  feem  to  give  prefent  re- 
lief. 

21.  The  frequent  ufe  of  fpirits  in 'drams 
and  cordials,  is  fo  far  from  curing  lowfpirited- 
nefs,  that  it  increafes  it,  and  brings  on  more 
fatal  diforders- 

22.  And  even  when  they  arc  diluted  witli 
water,  'in  punch,  the  quantity  taken  down  at 
once,  and  the  addition  of  a-  corroding  acid, 
produce  equally  pernicious  cfFcQs  in  human 
oonftitutions. 

23.  Malt  liquors  (excepting  clear  fmall 
beer,  of  a due  age)  are  extremely  hurtful  t® 
tender  and  ftudious  pcrlons. 

24.  Coffee  isonlv  an  infufion  of  a kind  of 
0^,  and  has  the  effects  of  an  abforbent  me- 
dicine 
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“tiicinc  f and  fo  may  he  of  feme  fervicc  to  wa- 
tery ftomachs,  if  moderately  ufe-d. 

25.  'Green  tea  is  a good  diluter  of  the  food, 
as  it  is  an  agreeable,  warm  fmall  liquor  : biit 
hohea  is'too  heavy  for  the  ftomach. 

26.  Chocolate  (as  all  nuts  elfe)  is  fo  heavy 
and  hard  of  digeftion,  that  it  can  never  be  fit 
for  the  fiomachs  of  weak  and  tender  pcopte. 

27.  Smoaking  tobacco,  without  drinking 
after  it,  chewing  or  fnuffing  the  grofs  cut  leaf 
in  the  morning,  are  ,ufcful  to  phlegmatick 
conftitutions  but  to  dry  and  lean  habits  they 
are  pcrniciou-s.  Snuflf  is  juft  good  for  nothing 
at  all. 

28.  The  proper  quantity  of  watery  liquors 
in  24  hours,  to  thofe  that  live  regularly,  is 
two  pints,  (as  that  of  ftrong  liquor  is  one 
pint)  which  is  heft  drank  warm,  and  rather 
after  than  in  the  time  of  eating. 

29.  The  form  of  a cordial,  fit  to  be  kept  in 
private  families,  as  a prefent  and  certain  re- 
lief, for  fudden  qualms,  faintnefs,  ficknefs, 
or  low  fpirits ; but  never  to  be  taken  but  in' 
cafe  of  neceflitj. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  SLEEPING  and  WATCHING. 

f.  I.  '"T^HE  next  general  head  in  order,  is 
X our  flccping  and  watching.  All 
bodies  by  their  a^ion  upon  one  anoth^,  and 
by  the  aftion  of  the  circumambient  bodies,  are 
liable  to  be  impaired  and  wafted:  and  all  ani- 
mal bodies,  from  an  a6fivc  and  fclf-moving 
principle  within  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
rubs  of  bodies  without  them,  are  conftantly 
throwing  off  fomc  of  their  fuperfluous  and  de- 
cayed parts ; fo  that  animal  bodies,  arc  in  a 
perpetual  flux.  To  reftorc  this  decay  and 
wafting  of  animal  bodies,  nature  has  wifely 
made  alternate  periods  of  labour  and  reft:- 
Sleeping  and  watching,  neceffary  to  our  being  ; 
the  one  for  the  a^ive  employments  of  life,  to 
provide  for  and  take  in  the  materials  of  our 
npuriftjment ; the  other,  to  apply  thofe  mate- 
rials to  the  proper  wafted  parts,  and  to  fupply 
the  cxpenccs  of  livingi  And  it  feems  as  im- 
proper in  the  order  of  nature,  to  difturb  the 
animal  funQiions  in  the  time  of  fleep,  by  any 
other  employment,  than  that  of  the  fecondary 
concodions  (as  they  arc  called  ;)  i.  e.  the  ap- 
plying the  nourifhmcnt  to  the  decayed  parts, 
to  recruit  the  blood,  perfed  the  fccrctions,  and 
to  lay  up  plenty  of  Ipirits^  or  (to  fpeak  more 
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iphilofophicall)')  to  reftore  the  weakened  tone 
of  nervous  fibres ; that  is,  in  (hort,  to  rellor^ 
the  decays  of  watching  and  a6tion  : this  I fay^ 
is  as  improper,  as  it  would  be  (were  it  poffible,) 
to  eat  or  drink,  or  make  provifion  for  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  life,  in  the  lime  of  fleeping.  From 
hence  it  is  evident,  the  abfurdity  of  heavy, 
various,  and  luxurious  (uppers,  or  of  going 
to  reft  ’till  many  hours  after  fuch  a meal ; 
which  muft  otherwife  break  in  upon  the  order 
of  nature  and  the  due  and  appointed  times  of 
fleeping  and  watching.  Wherefore,  I advife 
the  valetudinary,  the  ftudious,  and  the  con- 
templative, either  to  make  no  fuppers,  or  on- 
ly of  vegetable  food  ; and  to  take  a due  time 
fer  watching  after  them. 

2.  There  Is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  (abftra6ling  from  acute  cafes)  our  fleep  is 
found,  fweet  and  refreftiing,  according  as  the 
alimentary  organs,  arc  cafy,  quiet  and  clean. 
If  any  one  not  fufFering  undei  any  difeafe,  is 
difturbed  in  his  fleep,  it  is  certain  his  ftomach 
is  filled  with  food,  or  crudities ; or  his  guts 
filled  with  wind,  cholcr,  or  fuperfluous  chyle  r 
and  thofe  reftlefs  nights,  and  the  difficulty  of 
going  to  fleep,  which  are  generally  aferibed  to 
vapours,  arc  entirely  owing  to  t'hefe  caufes  ; 
though  they  be  not  fo  ftrong,  as  to  become 
fenfible  ; for  then  pain  is  added  to  watching 
and  they  are  felt.  And  upon  complaints  of 
fuch  reftlefs  nights,  I never  once  failed,  upon 
enquiry  of  finding  the  true  caufe  iu  the  diet 
of  the  preceding  day,  or  of  fome  few  days  be- 
/ore  ; and  conftantly  have  difeovered^  that 
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fbmc  error  in  eating  and  drinking,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  has  produced  them.  I 
have  been  aftonifhed  to  fee  hypochondriacal 
and  hyfterical  people,  rcdlcfs  all  night,  .'tof- 
ilng  and  tumbling  till  towards  morning,  then 
dropping  afieep  ’till  late  hours,,  awake  h^avy, 
opprefled,  and  unrefrefhed,  complain  o^ being,; 
hag-ridden,  tired  and  wearied,  as  if  i^ey  had 
been  whipped,  fpurred,  lafhed,-  ar^  beatdn 
through  all  the  watches  of  the  night ; rife  with 
foul  mouths,  and  white  tongues,  belchingi, 
yawnings,  coughing,  fpltting,  or  reaching 
and  heaving,  without  appetite,  fpirits  or  life,- 
all  the  day-time  ; begin  to  live  and  breathe, 
become  chcarfu!  and  hungry,  about  ten,  ele- 
ven, or  twelve  o’clock  at  night ; eat  a hearty, 
various,  and  luxurious  fupper ; drink  a cheer- 
ing cup  of  the  beft,  become  as  merry  as 
crickets,  and  long  to  fit  up  later ; at  laft  tum- 
ble to  bed,  and  repeat  the  fame  farce  over  a- 
gain.  The  reafon  of  all  this  complaint,  is  the 
load  on  the  ftomach,  that  will  not  fuflFer  them 
to  reft,  ’till  it  is  got  off.  The  ftiarp  and  crude 
humours,  twitching  and  twinging  the  nervous 
fibres,  and  coats  of  the  bowels,  become  like  fo 
many  needles  and  pins,  conftantly  running 
through  them;  though  not  always  with  fenfi- 
hle  pain  : the  unconcoflcd  chyle  flopping  or 
circulating  flowly,  firft  in  the  bowels,  then  in 
the  fmaller  veflels,  begets  thefe  convulfions,. 
flatus,  night-mares,  and  oppreflion  of  fpirits. 
So  that  the  fecondary  digeftions  are  not  over 
’till  next  evening,  (hence  their  want  of  appe- 
tite:) and  when  thefe  are  finiftied  their  fto- 
machs  come,  and  their  fpirits  flow ; and  thus 
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the  perpetual  round  Is  carried  on.  Did  t^iey 
but  follow  the  dilates  of  nature,  go  to  bed  for 
fome  days  with  a‘ light  vegetable,  or  no  fupper'- 
at  all,  and  bear  the  inconveniencies  thcncc 
arifing;  their  appetites  would  come  in  due 
feafon,  and  they  would  quickly  find  the  truth 
of  the  aphopifm  of  the  Schola  Salemitata. 

•^SomniM  ut  fit  levis,  fittibi  cocna  brevis. 

f.  3.  The  feafons  for  fleeping  and  watch- 
ing, which  nature  icems  to  point  out  to  us,  at 
leaft  in  thefe  our  climates  near  the  tropick,  arc 
the  viciffitudes  of  day  and  night.  Thofc 
damps,  vapours,  and  exhalations,  that  arc 
drawn  up  into  the  higher  regions,  and  are  fo 
ranfied  the  heat  and  aftion  of  the  fun,  as  to 
become  innocent  or  very  weak  in  theday-timej; 
arc  condenfed,  fink  low,  near  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth,  and  are  perpetually  drooping  dowrii 
in  the  night  feafon  i and  confcquenily  muft  be 
injurous  to  ihofe  tender  perfonsi  that  unna- 
turally watch  in  that  feafon  ; and  muft  necef- 
farily  obftrufi  the  perfpiration,  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  Watching,  and  the  motion  of  labour 
promotes.  I have  already  fhewn,  that  our  bo- 
dies fuck  and  draw  into  them,  the  good  or  bad'" 
qualities  of  the  circumambient  air , through 
the  mouths  of  all  the  perfpiratory  duds  of  the 
flein.  And  if  we  were  to  view  an  ani  mal  body 
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-.%yith  a proper  glafs,  it  would  appear  with  an 
atmofphere  quite  round  it,  like  the  fleam  of  a 
boiling  pot.  Now  we  may  eafily  conceive,,  c 
what  injury  a conflitution  may  receive,  not 
only  by  flopping.fuch  a perpetual  ■ difeharge  of- 
fuperfiuities,  but  alfo  by  forcing  into  the  ha- 
bit, by  the  air’s  weight  and  pieflurc,  thofe 
noxious  fumes  and  vapours,  that  are  perpe- 
tually falling  near  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  in 
the  night-time.  Your  true  topers  are  fa  fenfl- 
ble  of  this,  that  by  obfervation  they  have  ga- 
thered it  to  be  more'fafe  for  their  health,  and 
better  for  prolonging  their  lives,  to  get  drunk- 
betimes  and  go  to  bed,  than  to  flt  up  and  be, 
fober. 

j.  4:  On  the  contrary,  the  heat  of  the  fun 
in  the  daytime,  by  its  aftion  on  human  bo- 
dies, the  very  light,  and  free  air,  and  the 
motions  of  things  about  us,  difturbing  the 
quiet  of  the  air,  muft  neceflarily  dlforder  the 
equable  courfe- of  the  perfpiration,  the  tenor 
of  the  fecondary  concoSions,  and  the  tranqui- 
lity of  the  fpirits  fo  neceflary  to  refl  and  quiet. 

So  that  nothing  Teems  more  direflly,  pointed 
•ut  to  us  by  nature,.,  than  the  day  for  labour, 
and  the  night  for  refl : and  this  without  tak-. 
ing  in  the  confideration  of  the  neceffity  of  the 
funs’s  light  for  the. ends  of  labour,  and  pro- 
viding, the  ncceflaries  of  life.  Some  animals 
that  are  exceeding  tender,  are  direfled  by  na-  . 
tare  to  alternate  periods  of  watching  and  reft, 
not  twice  in  24  hours,  but  twice  in  the  year, 
viz.  fummer  and  winter;  fuCh  as  fwallows. 
Vats, .and  many  forts  of  infeds,  who  fleep.  all 
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the  winter,  and  watch  all  the  fummer.  So 
confident  is  nature,  in  appointing  the  bright- 
eft  and  mod  enlightened  parts  of  cur  lives  for 
a6lion,  and  the  darked  and  mod  inclement- 
for  red.  Not  but  that  robud  conditutions  (a» 
well  as  animals  fitted  by  nature  for  different 
ways  of  living)  may  by  cudom,  get  the  better 
of  thefc  natural  appointments  But  1=  write  for 
the  valetudinary,  the  dudious,  and' the  con- 
templative. 

f.  5.  I advife  all  fuch,  if  they  would  pre- 
ferve  their  health  and  lengthen  out  their  days, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  is  poffible  evening  dews, 
nodurnal  dudies,  and  unfeafonable  watching; 
in  fummer  to  go  to  bed  with  the  fun^  and  in 
winter  to  life  at  lead  by  break  of  day.  Thofc 
who  live  temperately,  will  neceffarily  fleep 
but  little  : but  to  rccompenee  that,  their  deep 
will  be  much  more  found,  rcfrefhing,  and 
fruitful  of  chearfulnefs  and  frec^fpirits,  than 
that  of  thofe  who  live  more  freely..  For  as  I 
have  before  faid,  the  quantity  of  deep  will  al- 
ways be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  caN 
ing  and  drinking.  Valetudinary,  dudious,. 
and  contemplative  people,  ought  to  go  to  bed 
by  eight,  nine  or  ten  at  farthtd,  and  rife  by 
four,  five,  or  fix,  by  which  they  will  have 
eight  hours  a-bed ; and  that  is  fufficient  for 
any  perfon,  not  under  an  acute,  or  the  diarp 
fits  of  a chronical  didemper. 

% 

f.  6.  Nothing  can  be  more^ prejudicial  t& 
tender  conditutions,  dudious  and  contempb'- 
tlrc  pBrfons,  than  lying  long  a-bed,  of  lolling- 
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and  leaking  in  fficets,  anytime  after  one  Is 
'dirtinftly  awake,  or  has  flept  a due  and  rca- 
fonablc  time  : it  nccelTarily  thickens  the  jui-- 
CCS,  enervates  the  folids,  and'  weakens  the 
conftitution.  A free  open  air  is  a kind  of  a cold 
bath,  cfpecially  after  riflng  out  of  a warm  bed 
and  confcquently  makes  the  circulation  brifk- 
er  and  more  compleat,  and  braces  up  the  fo- 
lids, which  lying  a bed  diffolves  and  foaks  in 
moifturc.  The  ereft  pofture,  and  the  adivf- 
ty  of  watching,  make  the  perfpiration  more 
plentiful,  and  the  grofs  evacuations  more  rea- 
dily thrown  off.  This  is  evident'  fiom  the  ap- 
petite and  hunger,  thole  that  rife  early  fccl,- 
beyond  that  which  they  get  by  lying  long  in 
bed.  Add  to  all  thefe  the  influence  ofthe  frelh  ,, 
benign,  morning  air,  the  retreating  of  all  the 
noxious  damps  and  vapours  of  the  night,  toge- 
ther with  the  clouds  and  heavinefs,  that  arc 
thrown  upon  the  brain  from  fleep  ; and  laftlyy 
that  chcarfulncfs  and  alacrity  that  is  felt  by 
the  approach  or  prefence,  of  that  glorious  lu- 
minary the  fun,  which  adds  a new  force  t© 
the  heart,  and  a fpur  to  the  fpirits. 

§.  7.  All  nations  and  ages  have  agreed  that 
the  morning  fcafon  is  the  proper  time  for  fpe- 
culative  ftudics,  and  thofe  employments  that' 
moll  require  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  For 
then  the  flock  of  the  fpirits  is  undiminifhed, 
and  in  its  greateft  plenty,  the  head  is  clear 
and  fcrcnc,  the  paflions  are  quieted  and  for- 
got ; the  anxiety  and  inquietude  that  the  di- 
gcflions  beget  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  in  mofl 
tender  conftitutions  and  the  hurry  the  fpi- 
rits 
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fits  arc  under  after  the  great  meal,  arc  fettled 
and  wrought  off.  I (hould  advife  therefore 
thofe  who  are  of  a weak. relaxed  ftate  of  nerves* 
who  are  fubjeiS  to  hypochondriacal  or  hyftc- 
rical  diforders,  whofe  profeflions  lead  them  to 
much  ufe  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  or  who 
would  indulge  fpeculative  ftudics,  to  go  early 
to  bed,  and  to  rife  betimes;  to  eraploy  the. 
morning  hours  in  thefc  cxercifes,  ’till  eleveii"' 
o’clock,  then  to  take  fomc agreeable  breakfaff 
«f  vegetable  food  ; to  go  on  with  their  ftudics 
and  profeflions ’till  three,  four,  or  five  as  their 
fpirits  will  hold  out,  and- then  to  take  their 
great  meal  of  animal  food  ; all  the  reft  of  the 
day  to  throw  of  all  ftudy  and  thought,  *divert 
thcmfelves  agreeably  in  fome  innocent  amufe- 
ment,  with  fome  gentle  bodily  cxercifc  ; and 
•as  foon  as  the  digeftion  is  over,,  to  retire  and 
provide  for  going  to  bed,,  without'arvy  farther 
fupplies,  except  it  be  a glafs  of  fair  water,  or 
warm  fack-whey.  But  the  aged  and  fickly 
muft  go  foon er  to  bed  and  lye  Ibnger,  bccaufe 
age  and  ficknefs  break  reft,  and  the  ftiffeined- 
and  hardened  limbs  of  the  ancient  become  more 
pliant  and  relaxed  by  much  fleep,  a fupinc. 
pofture,  and  the  warmth  of  the  bed^ 
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Rules  for  Health  and  Long  Life  drawn  from' 
the  head  of  Sleep  and  Watching 

& 

1.  TT^HE  valetudinary,  the  fedentary,  and 
1 the  (ludious  (hould.  cat  very  light /or 
no  fupper ; if  any,  it  ought  to  be  vegetable 
food  ; neither  ought  they  to  go  foon  to  bedv 
after  any  fupper  whatfoever. 

2.  Going  to  bed  on  a full  ftomach,  and 
wind  and  crudities  fomewherc  in  the  alimen- 
tary paflages,  is  the  caufeof  the  want  of  due 
reft,  which  is  found  and  refreftiing,  always  itk- 
proportion  to  the  emptinefs  and  cfeannefs  of 
thefe  paflages,  and  their  vacation  from  their 
proper  ofike  of  digeftion  : and  this  is  the  caufo 
of  the  want  of  kindly  and  refreftiing  reft,  iit  > 
hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  people. 

3.  Watching  by  night  and  fleepingby  day, 
is  of  the  moft  pernicious  confcqucncc  to  health 
and  long  life;  and  plainly  contrary  to  the  in- 
dications of  nature  and  the  conftitutions  of  our 
bodies. 

4.  The  valetudinary,  fedentary,  and  ftu* 
dious,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  evening  dews, 
nofturnal  ftudies,  and  unfealonable  watch- 
ing ; go  to  bed  by  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  and 
rife  proportionably  by  lour,  five,  or  fix  f un- 
kfs  anally  under  a fit  of  fickneft. 

5.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  tendec 
aoriiiitutions,  than  lying  long  a-bed,  indulg- 
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ing  a lethargical  and  drowfy  flecp,  or  lolling 
or  loitering  awake  j as  appears  by  their  hea- 
vincfs,  and  want  of  appetite,  upon  doing  fo  ; 
and  their  good  ftomachs,  chearfulnefe,  and 
freedom  of  fpirits,  when  they  rife  early. 

6.  The  moft’ advantageous  manner  for  the 
tender,  fedentary,  and  Iludious,  to  beftow 
their  time,  on  account  both  of  their  health  and' 
fludies,  is  to  go  early  to  bed,  rife  betimesi' 
go  about  their  ftudies  till  eleven,  taking  a 
light  vegetable  breaktaft  ; profccutc  them  till 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  then  to  take  their 
great  meal  of  animal  food,  and  after  that  to  em- 
ploy the  reft  of  their  time  in  fome  innocent 
amufement,  or, gentle  bodily  excrcife  ; to  re- 
tire betimes,  to  prepare  for  going  to  bed,  tak- 
ing no  farther  nouriftiment,  except  a draught 
cf  water  or  warm  fack-whey,  which  will  be: 
particularly  ufeful  to  tliofc  who  labour  under 
ftonc  and  gravel. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  E X E R C I S E and  Q^U  I E T.* 


§'  I-  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to- 

VV  the  confideration'ot  exercife  and 

quiet,  the  due  regulation  of  which,  is  almoft 
a^necetrary  to  health  and  long  life,  as  food  it- 
felf.  Whether  we  were  fo  made  before  the 
^all,  as  to  live  in  entire  health,  in  a rigidly 
fedentary  and  contemplative  life,  is  a fpecula- 
lion  of  no  great  confequence,  nor  eafily  deter- 
mined in  our  prefent  fituation  ; for  there  is  no 
certain  analogy  between  things  as  they  now- 
arc,  and  as  they  might  have  beefl  then.  As 
there  happened  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
complexion  and-qualities  of  the  minds  of  the 
firflpatr;  fo,  »tome,  there  appear,  to  be  evi- 
dent indications  of  a defigned  thange  and  al- 
teration of  the  material  world,  and  the  nature 
of. the  animals  and  vegetables  which  fubfift  on 
this  globe,  from  what  they  were  when  God 
pronounced  every  thing  good  that  he  had  made. 
Nor  feem  the  coeleftial  bodies  to  have  efcaped, 
fo  far  as  they  regard  us.  Whatever  be  in  this, 
the  paffage  where  God  tells  Adam,  ♦ That  iit 
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the  fwcat  of  his  brow  he  fhall  cat  bread,  feemt 
to  be  the  injunftion  of  a falutary  penance ; that 
is,  not  merely  a punifhmcnt,  but  alfo  a re- 
medy againft  the  diforders  his  body  would 
be  liable  to  in  this  new  ftatc  of  the  creation, 
and  againft  the  poifonous  effects  of  the  forbid- 
den tree  he  had  eaten  the  fruit  of.  I am  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  belief,  that  I obferve, 
the  abfolute  neccfljty  of  labour  and  exercife, 
to  preferve  the  body  any  time  in  due  plight, 
to  maintain  health,  and  lengthen  out  life. 
I;or,  let  whatroever  diet  be  purfued,  however 
adjufted,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ; let 
whatever  evacuation  be  ufed  to  leflen  the  ma- 
lady, or  any  f 'fuccedaneum  be  propofed,  to 
prevent  the  ill  efFeSs ; our  bodies  arc  fo  made, 
and  the  animal  occonomy  now  fo  contrived, 
that  without  due  labour  and  exercife,  the  jui- 
ces will  thicken,  the  joints  will  ftifFen,  the 
nerves  will  relax,  and  on  thefc  diforders, 
chronical  diftenipers,  and  a crazy  old  age  muft 
enfue.  Nor  is  this  ncceflary  only  in  the  cold- 
er climates,  and  where  the  food  isgrofs,  but  even 
in  the  warmeft  climates,  and  where  the  food 
is  lightcft.  For  though  the  war.mth  of  the  air 
may  keep  the  perfpiration  free  and  open,  or 
rather,  where  it  is  very  great,  promote  fwcat- 
ingj  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  confe- 
quence,  it  will  thicken  the  fluids,  and  relax 
the  fibres : to  prevent  both  which,  exercife  is 
abfolutely  ncccftary : but  in  fuch  a climate  it 
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ought  to  begone  about  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 
And  though  light  food  may,  in  a great  niea- 
fure,  prevent  the  thickening  of  the  fluids,  yet 
it  cannot  do  it  fufficiently  without  exercife  ; 
nor  can  it  at  all  keep  the  fibres  in  due  tenfion  ; 
for  to  that  purpofe  exercife  is  abfolutely  necef- 
I'ary.  Nay,  the  joint  power  of  warm  air,  and 
light  food,  cannot  fupply  the  place  of  exercife, 
in  keeping  the  joints  pliant  and  moveable,  and 
preferving  them  from  growing  rufty  and  flilF. 

$ 2.  I have  fometimes  alfo,  indulged  a con- 
jeQure,  that  animal  food,  and  made  or  arti- 
ficial liquors,  in  the  original  frame  of  our  na- 
ture, and  defign  of  our  creation,  were  notin- 
tended  for  human  creatures.  They  feem  to 
me,  neither  to  have  thefe  firong  and  fit  or- 
gans for  digefting  therri  (at  leaft  fuch  as  birds 
and  beads  of  prey  have,  who  live  on  flefli  ;) 
nor,  naturally,  to  have  thofe  voracious  and 
brutifli  appetites,  that  require  animal  food, 
and  ftrong  liquors,  to  fatisfy  them  ; nor  thofe 
cruel  and  hard  hearts,  or  thofe  diabolical  paf- 
fions,  which  could  eafily  fulFer  them  to  tear 
anddeftroy  their  fellow  creatures;  at  lead, 
not  in  the  fird  and  early  ages,  before  every 
man  had  corrupted  his  way,  and  God  was  forc- 
ed to  exterminate  the  whole  race,  by  an  uni- 
verfal  deluge,  and  was  alfo  obliged  (that  the 
globe  of  the  earth  might  not,  from  the  long 
lives  of  its  inhabitants,  become  a hell,  and  a 
habitation  for  incarnate  devils)  to  ftiorten  their 
lives  from  900  or  1000  years,  to  70.  He 
wifely  forefaw,  that  animal  food,  and  artifi- 
cial liquors,  would  naturally  contribute  to- 
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wards  this  end  ; and  in'dulgcd,  or  permitted, 
•the  generation  that  was  to  plant  the  earth  a- 
gain  after  the  flood,  the  ufeof  thefe  for  food, 
knowing  that  though  it  would  (horten  the 
lives,  and  plate  a fcourgc  of  thorns  for  the 
backs  of  the  lazy  and  voluptuous,  it  would  be 
cautioufly  avoided  by  thofe  who  knew  it  w'as 
their  duty  and  happinefs  to  keep  their  paflions 
low,  and  their  appetites  in  fubjeSion.  And  this 
very  sra  of  the  flood,  is  that  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ,  for  the  indulgence  of  animal  food 
and  artificial  liquors,  after  the  trial  had  been 
made,  how  infufficient  alone,  a vegetable 
diet  (which  was  the  firft  food  appointed  for  hu- 
man kind,  immediately  after  their  creation) 
was,  in  the  long  lives  of  men,  to  reftrain  their 
wickednefs  and  malice;  and  after  finding, 
that  nothing  but  fliortning  their  duration  could 
poflibly  prevent  the  evil.  It  is  true,  there  is 
fcarce  a poflibility  of  preventing  thedeftroying 
of  animal  life,  as  things  are  now  conftituted, 
fince  infefifs  breed  and  ncftle  in  the  very  vege- 
tables themfelves,  and  we  fcarce  ever  devour 
a plant  or  root,  wherein  we  do  not  deftroy  in- 
numerable animalcules.  But  befides  what  I 
have  faid,  of  nature’s  being  quite  altered  and 
changed  from  what  was  originally  intended, 
there  is  a great  difference  between  deftroying 
and  extinguifhing  an  animal  life  (which  other- 
wife  might  fubfift  many  years)  by  choice  and 
elcftion,  to  gratify  our  appetites,  and  indulge 
concupifcencc  ; and  the  cafual  and  unavoida- 
ble crufhingof  thofe,  who  perhaps,  otherwife, 
would  die  within  the  day,  or  at  mofl  the  year, 
and  obtain  but  an  inferior  kind  of  cxiflcnee 
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and  life  at  beft.  Whatever  be  in  this  conjec- 
ture, it  is  evident  to  thofe  who  underftand  the 
animal  occonomy,  and  the  frame  of  human 
bodies,  toj]"ether  with  the  hiftory,  bothofttiofe 
who  have  lived  abftemioufly,  and  of  thofe  who 
have  lived  freely,  that  indulging  in  flelh- 
meals,  and  llrong  liquors,  inflames  the  paf- 
lions,  and  Ihortens  life,  begets  chronical  dif- 
tempers,  and  a decrepid  age,  as  the  hiftory 
of  the  life  of  Cornaro,  manifefls  to  a demon- 
firation. 

$ 3.  Of  all  the  exercifes  that  are,  or  may 
be  uled  for  health  (fuch  as  walking,  riding  a 
horfc-back,  or  in  a coach,  fencing,  dancing,, 
playing  at  billiards,  or  tennis,  diggingj^ 
working  at  a pump,  ringing  a dumb  bell,  &c.) 
walking  is  the  moft  natural,  as  it  would  be  al- 
fo  the  moft  ufeful,  if  it  did  not  fpend  too  much 
of  the  fpirits  of  the  weakly.  Riding  is  certain- 
ly the  moft  manly,  and  moft  healthy,  and  the 
lead  laborious,  and  expenflve  of  fpirits,. ofi 
any  ; fhaking  the  whole  machine,  promoting 
an  univerfal  perfpiration  and  fccretion  ot  alf 
the  fluids  (to  which  may  be  added,  the  va»- 
lious  changes  of  the  air,  through  which  they 
fo  quickly  pafs,  every  alteration  of  which,  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a new  bath)  and  thereby,, 
varioufly  twitching  the  nervous  fibres,  to  brace 
and  contracl  them,  as  the  new  feenes  amufe 
the  mind.  Thofe  who  cannot  ride,  mud  be 
carried  in  a coach  or  litter,  which  is  the  hc(^ 
exercife  for  the  lame  and  crazy,  and  the  only 
one  proper  for  old  and. decrepid  perfons,  as 
well  as  thofe  that  are  fo  young,  that  they  arje 
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not  able  to  mana^je  their  own  excrcife.  The 
home  exercifes,  luch  as  playing  at  tennis  and 
billiards,  dancing,  fencing,  and  the  like,, 
ought  to  be  followed  only  w'hcn  the  lealon 
forbids  being  abroad  ; for  being  in  the  air,  con- 
tributes much  towards  the  benefit  of  exercife. 
It  is  beautitul  to  obferve  that  earneft  defirc,. 
planted  by  nature,  in  yoUng  perfons,  to  romp,, 
jump,  wrefile,  and  run,  and  conflantly  to  be 
purfuing  exercifes  and  bodily  diverfions,  that 
requ're  labour,  even  till  they  are  ready  ta 
drop  down  ; efpecially  the  healthier  fort  of 
them  : fo  ifiat  fitting,  or  being  confined,  feems 
to  be  the  greateft  punifhment  they  can  fuffer,. 
and  iraprifoning  them  for  fome  time,  will  much 
more  readily  corre^  them  than  whipping.. 
This  is  a wife  contrivance  of  nature  ; for  there- 
by their  joints  are  rendered  pliable  and  ftrong 
their  blood  continues  Iweet,  and  proper  for  a 
full  circulation  ; their  perfpiration  is  free, 
and  theii  organs  flrechedout,  by  due  degrees,, 
to  their  proper  extenfion. 

f 4j  It  is  alfo  very  agreeable  to  obferve,'  how 
the  fcveral  different  organs  of  labouring  men 
are  ftrengthened,  and  rendered  brawny  and 
nervous,  as  they  happen  to  be  moft  employed 
in  their  feveral  vocations,  let  them  be  other- 
wife  ever  fo  fmall  or  weakly.  The  legs,  thighs, 
and  feet  of  chairmen;  the  arms  andhands  of 
watermen  ; the  backs  and  (boulders  of  porters, 
grow  thick,  ftrong,  and  brawny  by  time.  It 
is  certain,  that  fpeakin^  ftrong  and  loud, 
without  overftraining,  will  ftrengthen  the 
voice,,  and  give  force  to  the  lungs.  Our 
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na-Ils  and  hair,  the  more  they  are  cut  and  (hav- 
ed,  the  more  they  grow.  And  we  may  pro- 
mote any  one  evacuation-  fo  far,  as  to  weaken 
and  flarve  all  the  reft.  Ufing  any  organ  fre- 
quently and  forcibly,  brings  blood  and  fpirits 
into  it,  and  fa  makes  it  grow  plump  and  braw- 
ny. And,  if  due  pains  were  taken  by  the  la- 
bour proper  to  them,  the  organs  of  all  the 
fundions  of  the  animal  ceconomy  might  be 
ftrengthened  and  kept  in  due  plight. 

§ 5.  Therefore,  to  the  afthmatick,  and 
thofe  of  weak  lungs,  I Ihould  recommend  talk- 
ing much  and  loud,  even  by  themfelves, 
walking  up  an  eafy  afeent,  and  when  any  de- 
gree of  wearinefs  warns  them  to  fit  and  reft, 
’till  they  are  eafy,  and  then  to  return  to  their 
walking  again,  and  fo  to  encrcafe  it  every  day, 
’till  they  are  able  to  walk  a reafonable  diftance, 
in  a reafonable  time.  To  thofe  who  have 
weak  nerves  and  digeftion,  and-  to^thofe  who 
arc  much  troubled  with  head-aches  (moft  of 
all  which  arifefrom  the  ill  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels)  I fhould  recomnicnd  riding  on 
horfeback  as^  much  as  poflibly  they  could,  in 
the  cleareft  and  drieft  air,  and  to  change  the 
air  daily,  if  poflible.  To  thofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  the  ftone  or  gravel,  to  ride  much  o- 
ver  rough  caufe  ways  in  a coach.  To  thofe 
that  have  rheumatick  pains,  to  play  at  bil- 
liards, tennis  or  cricket,  ’till  they  fwcat  plen- 
tifully, and  then  go  immediately  into  a warm 
bed,  and  drink  liberally  of  fomc  warm  thin 
liquor,  with  ten  drops  of  fpirit  of  Sal  Armo- 
«iac  orharts-horn  in  each  draught,  to  cncou- 
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rage  the  fwcating.  To  thofc  who  have  weak' 
arms  or  hams, , playing  two  or  three  hours  at' 
tcnnisjOr  at  foot-ball,  every-day.  Tothofewho 
have  weak  back-s  or  breads, ringing  a bell  or  work 
ingat  a pump.  Walking  thro’  rough  roads,  e- 
ven  to  laffitude,  will  fooneft  recover  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs  to  the  gouty  ; tho’ riding  on  horfe- 
back  or  in  a coach  will  bed  prevent  the  diftem- 
per.  But  the  dudious  and  the  contemplative, 
the  valetudinary,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves, 
if  they  aim  at  health  and  long  life,  mud  make 
cxercife  a part  of  their  religion,  as  it  is  a- 
mong  fome  of  the  eadcrn  nations,  with  whom 
pilgrimages,  at  dated  times,  awe  an  indifpen- 
iible  duty,  and'  where  mechanical  trades  are 
learned  and  praClifcd  by  men  of  all  ranks. 
Thofc  who  have  their  time  in  their  own  hands, 
ought  to  have  dated  fcafonsfor  riding  or  walk- 
ing in  a good  air,  as  indifpenfible,  as  thofc 
for  going  to  dinner,  to  bed,  or  to  church. 
Three  hours  for  riding,  or  two  for  walking, 
the  one  half  before  the  great  naeal,  and  the 
other  before  going  to  bed,  is  the  lead  that  can 
be  difpenfed  with  : as  the  fird  part  begets  an 
appetite,  the  fecond  helps  on  the  digedion. 
Thofe  who  are  not-maders  of  their  own  time,, 
mud  take  it  when  they  can  ; but  to  be  fure 
they  ought  to  let  no  opportunity  of  taking  it 
flip. 

6.  There  arc- three  conditions  ofexerclfe 
to  make  it  the  mod  beneficial  that  may  be. 
Find,  that  it  be  upon  an  empty  domach  (as^ 
indeed,  that  is  the  proper  time  for  all  medi- 
cinal evacuations)  for  thereby,  the  now  con- 
ceded 
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«)£ted  * crudities,  or  thofe  fuperfluities  na- 
fure  would  be  rid  of,  and  has  fitted,,  by  goin^- 
through  the  proper  fecretions,  for  being  ejecr 
ted,  but  cannot  throw  off  without  foreign  af- 
fillance,  will  be  readied  difeharged.  For,  on 
a full  ftomach  exercife  would  be  too  tumultu- 
ous, precipitate  the  fecretions,  and  throw  off 
the  found  juices  with  the  corrupted  humours. 
Secondly,  that  it  be  not  continued  to  down- 
right laflitude,  depreffion  of  fpirits,  or  a melt- 
ing fweat.  The  firft  will  wear  out  the  organs, 
the  fecond  fpend  the  ftrength,  and  the  third 
will  only  do  violence  to  the  natural  functions. 
Thirdly,  due  care  is  to  be  had  after  exercife, 
to  retreat  to  a warm  room  and  proper  fhelter- 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  led  fucking 
into  the  waded  body,  the  nitrous  particles  of  ^ 
the  circumambient  air,  they  fhould  inflame 
the  blood,  and  produce  a rheumatifm,  fever 
or  cold.  I might  add  a fourth  condition,  join- 
ing temperance  to  exercife,  otherwife  the  eviF 
will  be  as  broad  one  way,  as  it  is  long  the 
other.  For  dnee  exercife  will  create  a greater 
appetite,  if  it  is  indulged  to  the  full,  the  con- 
co£fivc  powers  will  be  as  unequal  to  the  load, 
as  they  were  before.  But  I- pafs  that  over, 
having  fufficiently  treated  this  fubjeft  already. 

f 7.  Under  this  head  of  exercife,  I cannot 
forbear  recommending  cold-bathing  ; and  I 
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cannot  fufficiently  admire,  how  it  fhould  ever 
have  come  into  Inch  difufe,  erpccially  among, 
chriflians,  when  commanded  by  the  greateft 
lawgiver  that  ever  was,  under  the  diredion 
of  God’s  holy  fpirit  to  his  chofen  people,  and 
perpetuated  to  us  in  the  immerfion  at  baptifm, 
by  the  fame  fpirit,  who,  with  infinite  wifdom 
in  this,  as  in  everything  elfe  that  regards  the 
temporal  and  eternal  felicity  of  his  creatures, 
combines  their  duty  with  their  eternal  happi- 
nefs.  Firfi  the  necclTity  of  a free  perfpiration 
to  the  prefervation  of  health,,  is  now  known 
to  every  body,  and  frequent  wafiiing  the  body 
in  water,  cleanfes  the  mouths  of  the  perfpira- 
tory  duds  from  that  glutinous  foulnefs  that  is 
continually  falling  upon  them,  from  their  own 
condenfed  dewy  atmofphere,  whereby  the  per- 
fpiration would  be  foon  okftruded,  and  the 
party  languifh.  Secondly,  The  having  the- 
circulation  full,  free  and  open,  through  all 
the  capillary  arteries,  is  of  great  benefit  to- 
wards health  and  long  life.  Now  nothing  pro- 
motes that  fo  much  as  cold  bathing ; for  by 
the  violent  and  fudden  fhock  it  gives  to  the 
whole  fyfiemof  the  fluids,  from  the  circumfe- 
rence inward  towards  the  centre,  and  the 
fluids  (becaufe  readion  is  always  equal  and 
contrary  to  adion)  fpringing  back  again  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  a force  israif- 
cd  almoft  ever  fufficient  to  break  through  all 
the  dams  and  obftrudions  of  the  fmalleft  vef- 
fels,  w'here  they  moftly  happen,  and  to  carry 
the  circulation  quite  round.  Thirdly,  no- 
thing is  fo  injurious,  and  fo  much  prevents 
the  benefit  of  cxercifc  to  weak  and  tender  con- 
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ftitutions,  as  fucking  into  their  bodies  the  ni- 
trous and  humid  particles  of  the  air,  that  is, 
catching  of  cold.  Now  nothing  fo  effe£lually 
prevents  this,  as  cold  bathing;  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  fliews,  and  experience  confirms 
for  if  exercife-,  to  attenuate  the  juices,  and 
ftrengthen  the  folids,  be  added  to  cold  bathing, 
a new  fpring  and  force  will  be  given  to  the 
blood,  both  to  drive  out  thefc  foreign  and  nox- 
ious mixtures,  and  to  unite  the  cuticular  \ 
fcales,  which  form  the  fcarf  Ikin,  fo  as  to 
ftrengthen  it  for  the  future  againft  fuch  vio- 
lent entries. 

§ 8.  I (hould  advife  therefore,  every  one 
who  can  afford  it,  as  regularly  to  have  a cold 
bath  at  their  houfe  to  wafti  their  bodies  in,  as 
a bafon  to  wafti  their  hands  ; and  conftantly, 
two  or  three  times  a week,  fummer  and  win- 
ter, to  go  into  it.  And  thofe  that  cannot  af- 
ford fuch  convenlency,  as  often  as  they  can, 
to  go  into  ? river  or  living  pond,,  to  wafh  their 
bodies.  But  this  ought  never  to  be  done  under 
the  a6fual  fits  of  a chronical  diftemper,  with 
aquickpuife,  head-ach,.  weak  lungs,  or  a foul 
ffomach  ; nor  ought  they  flay  in  till  they  are 
over-chilled.  And  in  winter,  they  ought  to 
purfuc  their  exercifes  immediately  after  they 
come  out  ; and  thofe  of  tender  nerves,  ought 
to  pour  bafons  of  cold  water  on  their  head,  or 
wafh  it  well  with  a dripping  fponge  before  they 
go  in.  I cannot  approve  the  precipitant  ivay 
of  jumping  in,  or  throwing  the  head  foremoft 
into  a cold  bath,  it  gives  too  violent  a ftmek 
to  nature,,  and  rifques  too  much  the  burfting 
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feme  of  the  fmaller  veflels.  The  natural  way 
is,  holding  by  a rope,  to  walk  down  the 
fteps  as  fafl  as  one  can,  and  when  got  to  the 
bottom,  bending  their  hams  (as  women  do 
W’hen  they  curtfey  low)  to  Ihorten  their  length, 
fo  as  to  bring  their  heads  a good  way  under 
water,,  and  then  popping  up  again  to  take 
breath  ; and  thus  alternately  for  two  or  three 
times,  and  out  again,  rubbing  and  currying 
W'ell  before  they  are  dreffed.  And  this  brings 
me  to  fay  fomething  of  another  kind  cf  ex- 
ercife. 

§ 9.  The  fielh  brulh  is  an  exercife  mod  ufe- 
ful  for  promoting  a full  and  free  perfpiration 
and  circulation  ; almoft  every  body,  knows, 
what  well  currying  will  do  to  horfes,  in  mak- 
ing them  fleck  and  gay,  lively  and  a6live 
even  fo  much  as  to  be  worth  half  the  feeding. 
This  it  can  no  otherwife  etfefluatc,  than  by 
aflifting  nature  to  throw  off  by  perfpiration, 
the  ♦ recrements  of  the  juices  which  flop  the 
full  and  free  circulation,  and  by  conflant  fric- 
tion, irritation  and  ftimulation,  to  allicitc 
blood  and  fpirits  to  the  parts  moft  diftant  from 
the  feat  of  heat  and  motion,  and  fo  to  plump 
up  the  fuperficial  mufcles.  The  fame  efFeft  it 
would  produce  in  other  animals,  even  human 
creatures  themfclvcs,  if  they  were  managed  in 
the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame  care  and  re- 
gularity. I fliould  think  it  therefore,  well 
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tvorth  the  pains  of  pcrfons  of  weak  nerves  and 
fedentary  lives,  efpecially  thofe  threatened 
with  paralytick  diforders,  to  fupply  the  want 
of  exercife  of  other  kinds,  with  fpending  half 
an  hour,  morning  and  night,  in  currying 
and  rubbing  their  whole  body,  more  efpecially 
their  limbs,  with  a flefli  brufli.  And  it  .is  a 
wonder  to  me,  that  luxury  has  not  brought 
cold  bathing  and  currying  in  ufe,  upon  the 
anim'als  (efpecially  thofe  of  them  upon  whom 
they  can  be  fo  readily  made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  ox- 
en, pigs,  veal,  lamb,  and  al!  poultry,  which 
naturally  delight  in-cold  bathing)  which  arc 
bi ought  to  the  table.  For  certain  it  is,  that 
cleannefs  and  due  exeicife  (of  which  currying 
is  one  part)  would  much  contribute  to  make 
all  animals  whatfoever,  without  exception, 
healthier  in  themfelves,  fuller  of  juice  and 
fpirits,  and,  confequcntly,  better  food  for  hu- 
man creatures. 

As  to  quiet,  the  conditions  of  exercife  being 
determined,  there  needs  nothing  to  be  -faid 
of  It. 
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Rules  for  Health  and  Long  Life,  dratvn 
from  the  Head 

Of  EXERCISE  and  QUIET. 

!•  TTZHaTEVER  was  the  original  confti- 
VV  tution  of  man,  in  our  prefent  ftate, 
a due  degree  of  exercife  is  indifpcnlibly  necef- 
fary  towards  health  and  long  life. 

2.  Animal  food,  and  ftrong  liquors,  feem 
not  to  have  been  defigned  for  man  in  his  ori- 
ginal make  and  frame  ; but  rather  indulged, 
to  fhorten  the  antediluvian  length  of  life,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cxceffivc  growth  of  wick- 
^dnefs. 

4 

3.  Walking  is  the  moft  natural  and  effec- 
tual exercife,  did  it  not  fpend  the  fpiritsof  the 
tender  too  much.  Riding  a horeback  is  lefs 
laborious,  and  more  cfFcQual  tor  fuch.  Rid- 
ing in  a coach  is  only  for  the  infirm,  and  young 
children.  Houfe  excrcifes  arc  never  to  be  al- 
lowed, but  when  the  weather,  or  fome  bodily 
infirmity  will  not  permit  going  abroad ; for  air 
contributes  mightily  to  the  benefit  of  exercife. 
Children  naturally  love  all  kinds  of  exercife, 
which  wonderfully  promotes  their  health,  in- 
creafes  their  ftrength,  and  ftretches  out  their 
organs. 

4.  The  organs  of  the  body  that  are  mofl 
ufed,  always  become  ftrongeft,  and  therefore 
wc  may  ftrengthen  any  weak  organ  by  exercife. 

5.  The 
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§.  The  lungs  are  fortified  by  loud  talk’ncr, 
jind  walking  up  an  cafy  afcent.  The  digff- 
tion  and  the  nerves  are  firengthened,  and 
moft  hcad-aches  cured,  iby., riding  » the  ftonc 
and  gravel  eai'ed  by  -riding  in  a coach  over 
rough  ground  ; rheumatick  pains  by  playing 
at  tennis,  billiards,  &c.  ’till  one  fv/eat,  and 
then  going  to  a warm  bed,  to  promote  the 
fweating  ; feeble  arms  by  playing  at  fhittle- 
cock,  or  tennis  ; weak  hams  by  football,  and 
w'cak  backs  by  ringing,  or  pumping.  The 
gouty  beft  recover  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  by 
walking  in  rough  roads  ; but  prevent  the  fits 
befl,  by  riding  a horfeback,  or  in  a coach. 
The  valetudinary,  and  the  ftudious,  ought  ta 
have  dated  times  for  cxercifc,  at  lead  two  or 
three  hours  a day,  the  one  half  before  dinner,, 
the  other  before  going  to  bed. 

6.  Exercife,  i Should  always  be  gone  about 
with  an  empty  domach  : ?.  Should  never  be 
continued  to  wearinefs : 3.  After  it,  one  mud 
take  care  not  to  catch  cold.  And  it  diauld  al- 
ways be  accompanied  with  temperance,  clfc, 
in  dead  of  a remedy,  it  will  become  an 
evil. 

7.  Cold  bathing  is  of  great  advantage  to 
health  ; but  diould  notlie  ufed  under  a fit  of 
a chronical  didemper,  with  a quick  pulfe,  or 
with  a hcad-ach,  or  by  thofe  that  have  weak 
lungs.  It  promotes  perfpiration,  enlarges 
the  circulation,  and  prevents  the  danger  of 
catching  cold.  Thofe  of  tender  nerves, 
fkould  pour  water  on  their  heads  before  they 
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go  in,  and  none  ought  to  jump  In  fuddcnly, 
and  with  their  heads  foremoft. 

8.  The  8efli  brufh  is  a mod  ufeful  erercife, 
as  appears  by  its  advantage  to  horfes,  and 
ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  on  humsn  bodies, 
but  alfo  on  fuch  of  the  animals  wc  deiign  for 
our  food,  as  it  can  be  applied  to. 


and  long  life.  ^7 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  our  EVACUATIONS,  and  their  OB- 
STRUCTIONS. 


§ I.  HE  three  principal  evacuations  are, 
X by  fiege,  by  water,  and  by  perfpi- 
ratlon.  All  thefe  muft  be  duly  regulated,  and 
in  the  order  of  nature,  towards  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  and  the  prolonging  of  life. 
The  firft  ought  to  be  of  a due  confidence  be- 
tween both  extremes.  * Oportet  fanorum  fc- 
des  effe  figuratas.  Thofe  who  are  coftivc  ;■ 
have  either  over-heated  their  bodies  with 
drong  liquors } have  eaten  too  fparingly ; 
have  too  flow  digedion,  or  the  peridaltick 
motion  of  their  guts  are  too  weak,  whereby 
the  food  daying  too  long  a time  before  the 
mouths  of  the  la^eals,  is  over-drained  of  its 
moidure  : Thofe  who  have  purging  dools, 
have  cat  too  much,  or  of  things  too  drong  for 

H a their 


* i.  e.  The  grofs  evacuations  ought  to  be  of  fuek 
a confidence  In  the  healthy,  as  to  take  the  impref- 
fioa  of  the  guts. 
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their  conco(3ivc  powers.  For  fuperfluons 
Beurirtiment  leaves  too  much  chyle  in  the' 
f Fceccs,  which  fermenting  in  the  guts,  ftimu- 
lates  them  fo  as  to  become  a purge.  I have 
often  obferved,  that  a full  meal  of  ftrongmeat, 
as  filh,  beef,  pork,  baked  meat,  or  made  dilh- 
cs,  in  tender  pcrlons,  goes  off  with  the  hurry 
and  irritation  of  a purge,  leaving  the  bowels' 
inflated,  cholicked,  or  griped,  and  the  fpirlta 
funk  to  the  laft  degree.  The  food,  by  Its  va* * 
rious  mixture,  weight,  and  fermentation,  ffi- 
mulating  all  along  from  the  flomaeh  to  the 
reflum,  and  being  fcarcc  ever  drained  of  its 
chyle,  without  affording  any  nounftiment  to 
the  Body,  rufl?  off  thus  cruckfy,  and  becomes 
equal  to  a total  ahftincnce  from  food  for  a long 
time.  And  henec  we  have  a moft  infallible 
rule,  *a  pofleriori,  to  judge  if  we  have  go* 
verned  ourfclves  m our  diet,  in  proporti- 
on to  the  neccflities  of  nature,  and  the 
forces  of  our  concoflive  powers.  This  is  the  * 
very  rcafon  why  the  bark  over-dofed,  and 
given  to  perfons  of  weak  digeflion,  fo  con- 
ffantly  purges  them  and  why  mercury,  gi- 
ven either  inwardly,  or  by  friftion,  runs  off 
in  violent 'purging,  and  cannot  be  raifed  into 
a falivation  ; to  wit,  the  not  adjufting  the  do- 
fci  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ffomach  and  nervous 

fibres. 


f i.  e.  The  food-,  after  it  is  drained  of  its  nutrl-. 
tiaus  parts. 

* h c.  After  the,  trial  has  been  made. 
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fibres.  For  the  bark  naturally  binds,  and 
mercury  naturally  rifcs  to  the  moll  pervious 
glands.  And  in  this  fenfe,  I myfelf  have  fre- 
quently obferved  in  weak  and  fcrofulous  bow- 
els, even  diafeordium,  and  Venice  treacle  to 
purge : whfcreasj  had  the  dofes  been  duly 
proportioned,  or" had  they  begun  by  under- 
doling,  and  taken  a little  longer  time,  their 
end  might  have  been  elFcSualiy  anfwered  ; 
as  I have  often  experienced  without  ever  fail- 
ing. 

, f 2.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take 
notice  of  a fatal  millake  thofe  run  into,  who, 
being  weakly,  thin,  and  flender,  aim,  by  all 
means,  and  at  any  price,  to  become  plump 
and  round,  and  in  order  to  attain  this,  arc 
perpetually  devouring  huge  quantities  of  high, 
flrong  food,  and  fwallowing  proportionable 
mcafures  of  generous  liquors,  not  knowing, 
that  by  this  very  method,  they  promote  and 
confirm  the  difeafe  they  would  remedy  ; For 
in  fuch  perfonsand  cafes,  the  globular  part  of 
the  blood  is  conflantly  of  a fmall  quantity, 
and  very  glewy,  and  the  ferous  part,  thin, 
and  watery  (that  is,  the  blood  is  poor  and  weak) 
and  the  folids  or  nerves  are  loofe  and' relaxed. 
And  the  conco6live  powers  being  in  propor- 
tion to  thefe  two,  of  confcquence,  the  digef- 
tions  mud  be  weak  and  imperfefl,  and  their 
force  unable  to  diflblvc  and  break  any  quanti- 
ty of  fuch  llrong  meat  or  fpirituous  liquors  in- 
to a proper  chyle  for  nourilhment.  And  this 
great  load  mud  either  be  hurried  off  entirely 
Birough  the  alimentary  dufts  in  fupernumera- 
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ry  difchargcs,  or  the  frnall  portion  of  chyle 
drawn  out  of  it,,  being  too  grofs  to  unite  and 
make  a fimilar  fluid  with  the  mafs  of  the  blood,, 
mu  ft  be  precipitated  through  the  other  drains 
of  the  body  ; and  thus  the  poor  tl-in  creature^ 
muft  ftarve  in  luxury,  and  wafte  amidft  lu- 
perfluity.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  nurfes 
and  parents  in  rearing  up  young  children* 
The  perpetual  gripes,  cholicks,  loofenefs, 
hard  bellies,  choakings,  wind,  and  convul- 
hve  fits,  which  torment  half  the  children  of 
England,  are  entirely  owing  to  the  too  great 
quantities  of  too  ftrong  food,  and  to  rank  milk,, 
thruft  down  their  throats  by  their  overlaying 
mothers  and  nurfes.  For  what  clfc  do  their 
flimy,  their  grey  or  chylous,  their  blackifh 
and  cholerick  difeharges,  the  noife  and  motion 
in  their  .bowels,  their  wind  and  choakings> 
imply,  but  crudities  from  fuperfluous  nou- 
lifhmcnt  ? This  is  fo  certain,  that  they  are 
univerfally,  and  infallibly  cured  by  teftaccous 
powders,  which  only  abforh  ftiarp  crudities, 
by  rhubarb  purges,  which  at  once  evacuate 
and  ftrengthen  the  bowds,  and  by  milk  clyf- 
ters,  iflues,  and  blifters,  which  are  ftiil  upon 
the  foot  of  evacu<itian  ; by  obftinately  perfift- 
ing  in  thefe,  and  the  like  (intended  to  evacu- 
ate and  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  paflages) 
and  a thin,  fparc,  nutritive  diet.  Nothing 
nourifties  but  food  duly  concofited  ; and,  in 
the  courfc  of  nature,  we  muft  firft  plump  up 
and  extend,  and  then  harden  and  ftrengthen. 
This  is  the  way  of  nature  in  vegetation.  And 
thus  the  animal  creation,  devoid  of  reafon, 
rear  up  their  young  t and  thus  even  the  fkilful 

groona. 


groom  treats  his  wafted  and  decayed  horfe  :• 
and  (which  is  wonderful)  you  (hall  find  a fa- 
gacibus  horfe-doiSlor  plump  up  and  fatten  a 
rotten,  lean,  broken-winded  jade,  and  make 
him  look  fleck,  gay>  and  lively,  fo  as  to  cheat 
not  only  the  Efquirc,  but  his  brother  doflor, . 
in  fewer  weeks,  than  all  the  man-do6lors  in 
England  could  rear  up  their  reflow  creature, 
in  years.  It  is  true  the  juices  of  men  are 
more  varioufty,  and  more  thoroughly  eerrupt- 
cd,  and  their  folids  entirely  broken,  which 
3iever  happens  to  the  brute  creation-.  But  the 
greateft  miftakc  lies  in  t-he-hegle^i  of  duly  ob- 
fcrving,  and  religioufly  profecuting  a proper 
regimen.  This  muft  principalTy  Gor.fifi;  in  a 
diet  of  foft,  light,  tender,  coj],  and  mucila- 
ginous foods,  or  fuch  as  are  already  become 
chyle,  cither  by  natyre  or  art,  fuch  are  nailk, 
and  milk-meats,  rice,  fago,  barley,  wheat, 
eggs,  broths,  light  foops,  jellies,  white, 
young,  tender,  and  well  fed  poultry,  or 
butchery  meat,  eateja  little  at  a time,  and  of- 
ten, i^ever  without  an  appetite,  nor  to  faticty  j 
joining  to thefe,  the  other  helps  and  aftjftan- 
ces  mentioned  in  this  treatife.  When  ftefti  iff 
once  come,  it  is  cafy  to  make  it  ftrong  and 
hardy,  by  due  exercife,  and  a gradual  adven- 
turing upon  higher  foods  and  more  geuerouff 

I 3.  I have  often  heard  valetudinary  and 
tender  perfons,  and  thofc  of  fedentary  Tives 
and  learned  profeffions,  complain  of  head- 
achsr,  fickneftes  at  the  ftomach,  cholickff  and 
gripesj  lowncfs  of  fpirits,  wind,  and  vapours, 

and 
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and  yet  pretend  they  were  moderate  and  abAe' 
mious  in  their  eating  and  drinking  ; but,  u[i- 
on  enquiry,  1 conftantly  found  thefe  very  per- 
fons  purfued  with  purging  fteols,  which  was 
an  evident  proof,  to  me,  that  they  had  taken 
down  more  than  they  wanted,  or  could  digeft. 
For  it  is  dniverfally  certain,  that  thofe  that 
do  not  exceed,,  muft  have  either  coftivc,  or, 
at  lead,  ftools  of  a middle  confidence.  There 
is  nothing  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fee  ten- 
der, hyderical  and  vapourifli  people,  perpe- 
tually complaining,  and  yet  perpetually  cram- 
ming ; cryi-ng  out.  They  are  ready  to  fink  in- 
to the  ground,  and  faint  away,  and  yet  gob- 
bling down  the'riched  and  dronged  food,  and 
highed  cordials,  to  opprefs  and  overlay  them 
<juitc.  Frcdi  and'gcnerous  food,  mixing  with' 
the  (harp  humours  of  the  domach  and  the  bow- 
els, may,  for  fome  fhort  time,  qualify  and  a- 
bate  their  irritation,  and  may  give  a fillip  to 
the  fluggifh  circulation,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  a cork  to  dop  the  perpetual'  fuming  up 
of  thefe  noxious  deams  upon  the  head  and 
brain  : but  this  is  (pardon  the  fimilitude)  as  if 
one  diould  go  to  quench  the  pedilentiaF 
deams  of  a common-fewer,  by  throwing 
in  greater  heaps  of  ordure  and  nuifance  into 
it.  The  proper  remedy  in  this  cafe  is,  Fird, 
To  cleanfe  the  foetid  abyfs,  and  then  to  pre- 
ftrve  it  clean  by  cutting  ofF  the  inlets  of  putre- 
iaftion.  This  will  require  a little  courage, 
labour,  and  pain  ; but  the  future  cafe  and 
^eetnefs,  will  more  than'  abundantly  recom- 
jicnce  them;  for  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  of  thofe  born  found  here  in 
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Eir^land,  the  hwd-aches,  ftomach  aches,  cho- 
and  nervous  pains  and  diforders,  uni- 
vcrfaily  proceed  trom  idlenefs  and  fulnefs  or 
bread. 

f 4.  Thofe  who  cat  but  one  moderate  flefa 
meal  a day,  will  have  regularly  once  a day  a 
dilcharge  oF  the  remains  of  their  food.  And> 
generally  fpeaking,  thofe  that  go  oftner,  have 
exceeded  fome  how.  Thofe  who  pretend  to' 
cure  themfelves  of  nervous  diforders,  or  any 
other  chronical'  difeafes,  or  preferve  them- 
felves from  them,  or  lengthen  out  their  days, 
muff  urrderdbfc  themlelves  (and  therefore  can 
gO  but  once  in  two  days-)  cven^ though  they 
fhould  undergo  the  pan n of  coftivenefs.  Fot 
it  is  impoffihlc  the  nerves  of  thofe  who- have 
flippery  bowels,  fhould  ever  be  braced  or 
wound  up  » for  there  the  cure  mull  begin, 
where  the  evil  began  j and  muft  be  communi- 
cated thence  to  the  reft  of  the  fyftcm,  as  s 
ropemaker  begms  the  twift  at  one  end  of  the  * 
rope,  and  communicates  it  to  all  the  other 
parts.  Our  accefs  to  the^  nerves  of  the  ftomach  ‘ 
and  bowels,  rs  obvious  and  open  : to  the  reft 
the  way  is  di^hcult,  and  far  about.  nnce 

a relaxation,,  weaknefs,  and  want  of  fpring  iii  ^ 
tire  fibres,  is  the  origin  of  all  nervous  diftem-  ' 
pers,  no  medicines,  but  fuch  as  c0ntra(T,.1 
ftrffen,  wind  up,  and  fhorten  them,  can  re-  ^ 
medy  this  evil  and,  they  mull  necefhirify  ‘ 
contract:  and  bind  up  the  fibres  of  the  iVnmach 
aud  guts,  as' the  pai'  ihey  firh  approach  and 
exert  their  virtue  up-'n.  And  he,  \vho  with- 
out firm  bowels,  thinks  to  cure  a ner-  ous  dii- 
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temper,  labours  as  much  in  vain,  as  he  who 
would  keep  a fiddlc-ftring  foaking  in  oil  and 
water,  to  .make  it  vibrate  or  play  off  a fine 
compolition  of  mufick. 

$ 5.  By  experience  and  obfervation  I have 
found,  that  in  thofc  who  have  one  regular 
difeharge  in  twenty  four  hours,  the  time  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  food  from  the  ftomach,  ’till 
its  remains  arc  thrown  off,  is  three  natural 
days.  And  in  thofc  who  go  but  once  in  two 
days,  the  time  is  fix  natural  days.  The  cu- 
rious may  be  fatisfied  in  this,  by  fwallowing 
an  almond,  or  any  other  nut,  which  paffes 
without  being  broken,  or  making  any  irrita- 
tion. The  rcafon  is  this,  that  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  food  is  retained  longer,  by  their  fu^ion,^ 
at  the  mouths  of  ihc  ladcals,  to  drain  it  en- 
tirely of  its  chyle,  audits  weight  being  lefs,, 
the  concoCiive  powers  have  the  greater  force 
upon  it,  and  fo  it  is  retained  tillit  is  pcrfcflly 
digefied,  and  drained  of  all  its  humidity ; 
whereby  fuch  people  become  coftive  : whereas 
in  people  that  exceed,  the  contrary  caufes 
precipitate  the  courfc  of  the  aliment,  and  fo 
leave  the  bowels  always  flippery.  And  no- 
thing can  more  dcmonftrativeiy  fhew  an  ex- 
cefs,  than  the  lubricity  of  the  difeharge  ; and 
I have  often  obferved  in  tender  perfons,  and 
thofe  of  weak  nerves,  when  a meal  (I  mean 
only  of  thofe  who  eat  flefti  meat  but  once  a day) 
has  been  a little  too  hard  for  the  ftomach,, tho’ 
the  fpirits  has  been  lull  and  free,  and  the 
health  equal  and  good,  by  duly  proportioned 
meals  for  two  preceding  days  j the  third  day,. 

when 
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when  the  grofs  meal  came  off,  they  have  been 
•full  of  wind  and  vapours,  their  eyes  dim,  and 
their  heads  heavy,  with  flying  rheumatick 
pains  over  the  body,  and  cholick-gripes  from 
whence  wc  may  draw  thefe  three  corolla- 
ries. 

Corel.  I.  It  requires  the  fame  time  for  the 
unconcoSed  chyle  of  a grofs  meal  to  run  the 
circle  of  the  habit,  and  the  feculent  remains 
to  pafs  through  the  guts;  the  firft  by  perfpi- 
ration,  and  the  laft  by  fiegc. 

Coroll.  2.  We  may  llkewife  gather  from 
thence,  a confirmation  of  that  aphorifm  ot  the 
phyficians  ; that  the  errors  of  the  firft  concoc- 
tions, are  never  mended  in  the  fubfequenti 
unlefs  the  cafe  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
paragraph  be  an  exception  to  it.  For  the  giofs 
meal  gave  rather  more  uncafinefs,  when  it 
came  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpiration. 

CoroII.  3.  From  hence  wc  may  alfo  fee,  the 
ridiculoufnefs  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  aferibing 
univerfally  the  pain  they  fuffer,  or  the  relief 
they  find,  to  the  laft  meal  01  medicine, 

$ 6.  There  arc  fome  forts  of  food  which 
may  opprefs  and  load  the  ftomach  and  alimen- 
tary duSs  in  the  firft  concoSion,  which  may 
be  very  fafe  and  benign  in  the  fubfequent  ones. 
For  inftance,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk-meats,  and 
▼egctablc  food,  tho’  duly  prepared,  and  juftly 
proportioned  in  quantity,  may  chance  to  lie 
heavy  on  the  ftomacb^  or  beget  wind  in  the 
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alimentary  ipaflages  of  fome  perfons  (and  yet 
drinking  of  water  will  always  remedy  this  in- 
conveniency) ; But  thefe  neither  having  thetr 
parts  ftrongly  united,  nor  abounding  in  .(harp 
urinous  falts^  when  they  become  lufiiciently 
diluted  with  a watery  menftruum,  ordiffolved 
into  their  component  parts,  and  their  parts  be- 
ing ftill  fmaller  than  the  fmalloft  veffcls,  and 
their  union  conftantly  lefs,  than  the  force  of 
the  concoSive  powers,  in  perfons  who  have 
any  remaining  fund  of  life  in  them;  will 
thereby  yield  a fwcet,  thin,  and  cahly  circu- 
lating chyle,  in  the  alter  concodlions  become 
tenign  and  falutary,  and  afford  no  materials 
for  chronical  diftempers.  And  the  wind  thence 
•generated,  not  being  pointed  and  armed  with 
Inch  ftiarp  falts,  as  thofe  of  flcfh  meats,  or  the 
corrofive  juices  of  fpirituous  liquors,  will  be 
as  innocent  and  fafe,  as  tl>e  element  we 
breath  in. 

§.  7.  The  fccond  evacuation  is  by  w'atcr, 
Tvhofc  circumftanccs  and  condition,  tho’ little  , 
adverted  to,  may  be  of  great  fcrvice  to  difeover 
both  the  ftatc  of  our  conditution,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  our  diet.  Some  people  are  frightened 
when  they  find  their  water  turbid,  broken,  and 
full  of  brick-duft  fediment ; whereas  that  is  the 
bcftfymptom  it  can  have.  For  t ho’  ft  fuppo- 
fes  the  blood  loaded  with  urinous  falts  and  cru- 
dities ; yet  ’tis  ftill  better  they  fhoiild  pafs  off 
than  continue  in  the  habit.  On  the  contrary, 
when  thofe  that  live  freely,  have  quantities  of 
pale,  limpid  and  fwcet  water,  it  is  a certain 
ifgn  that  the  perfpiration  it  flopped that  nei- 
ther 
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thcr  the  firft  nor  the  fccondary  concofllona 
have  been  duly  performed;  that  the  chyle  has 
not  been  fufficicntly  broken,  nor  the  finer  fe- 
cretions  duly  made  by  the  lelFer  drains » and 
that  the  urinous  falts  are  flill  retained  in  the 
habit.  Upon  which  muft  needs  enfue  oppref- 
fion  of  fpirits,  chills  upon  the  extremities,  fly- 
ing rheumatic  pains  over  the  body,  head- 
aches, cholicks  and  gripes.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  amifs,  to  take  notice  of  the  difference 
of  the  pale  water  of  hypochondriacal  and  hyf- 
tcrical  perfons,  from  that  of  thole  who  labour 
under  a true  diabetes,  the  apprehenfion  of 
which  terrifies  fo  often  the  low  and  difpirited 
perfons  of  the  firft  clafs.  The  water  of  both 
/Las  the  fame  appearance,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity;  at  leaft,  in  the  firfl;  inftance,  they 
are  both  attended  with  the  fame  finking  and 
difpiritednefs.  But  in  a true  diabetes,  there 
is  a conftant  thirft,  a low  but  quick  pulfc,  the 
water  is  much  fwceter,  and  continues  longer 
to  come  off  in  profufe  quantities,  infomuch, 
that  fometimes  it  is  fo  violent  as  to  run  down 
the  party  in  a few  days.  In  hypochondriacal 
and  hyfterical  perfons,  there  is  httle  or  no 
thirft,  never  a quick  pulfe,  but  rather  too  low 
and  flow  a one,  the  flux  foon  flops  of  itfclf,  or 
by  any  little  diaphoretick  medicine,  and  they 
arc  cold  upon  the  extremities,  which  the 
others  are  not. 

^ 8.  That  blucifli  and  variegated  film, 
which  fometimes  looks  like  oil  and  fat  Iwim- 
ming  on  the  water  of  fcorbutick  and  cachec- 
tic perfons,  is  nothing  but  the  congregated 
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falts  which  are  crowded  fo  thiclc  together,  that 
they  are  ready  to  fhoot  into  clufters,  much  like 
the  film  of  a * Lixivium,  when  landing  for 
the  cryftallization  of  fixed  falts-  The  water 
which  hast  a light  cloud  hanging  almoft  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  of  a bright  amber  co- 
lour, and  about  three  quarters  of  the  liquor 
taken  down,  is  beft,  and  a certain  fign  of  a 
due  concodtion,  a juft  proportion  of  food,  and 
a total  abfence  of  repletion  and  crudity.  And 
thofe  who  live  temperately,  ufe  due  exercife, 
and  enjoy  a perfed  ftatc  of  health,  always 
make  fuch  water. 

§ 9.  Thofe  who  are  fubjedf  to  great  quan- 
tities of  limpid  and  pale  W'atcr,  ought  to  con- 
clude, that  tficir  food  has  been  too  heavy  in 
quality,  or  too  much  in  quantity  for  their  con- 
codlivc  powers,  or  their  labour  too  little  ; and 
that  therefore,  they  ought  to  proportion  both, 
for  the  future,  with  more  caution  and  exaft- 
nefs,  by  living  low  for  fome  time,  or  ufing 
more  exercife.  And  to  flop  their  flux  of  pale 
water,  they  ought  to  take  a little  Gafeoign's 
powder,  confeftion  of  Alkermes,  or  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s  cordial  at  night,  and  drink  libe- 
rally of  fmall  warm  fack  whey,  with  a fevr 
drops  of  fpirit  of  Hart’s-horn,  to  fet  the  perfpi- 
ration  in  order  again.  Thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  make  high  coloured,  foul,  and  ve- 
ry 
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ry  turbid  water  in  fmaller  quantities,  have  ei- 
ther inflamed  their  blood  too  much  with  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  or  loaded  it  with  too  great  a 
quantity  of  Animal  falts.  To  prevent  there- 
fore, diforders  and  difeafes,  they  muft  lefTen 
the  quantity  of  their  flelh  meat,  and  temper 
the  heat  of  their  wine  with  water.  Elfe  they 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  fome  accute  inflam- 
matory, or  dangerous  chronical  diflemper. 

f lO.  The  word  kind  of  water  of  all.  Is 
that  of  a dark  brown  or  dirty  red,  in  a fmall 
quantity,  and  without  any  fcdiment-  This 
kind  of  water,  in  acute  difeafes,  always  indi- 
cates infuperablc  crudity,  high  inflammations 
tending  towards  mortification,  and  a dying 
languor  in  nature.  And  in  perfons  labouring 
under  no  vifible  diffemper  at  the  time,  an  al- 
moft  total  debility  of  the  concoflive  powers, 
an  infeparablc  union  of  the  conftituent  parts 
cf  the  blood,  the  higheft  degree  of  crudity, 
and  a deadhefs  in  all  the  animal  fun<5lions  : 
And  if  preceded-  by  long  continual  excefles, 
requires  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  I fhall  fay 
nothing  of  coflree-coloored,  bloody,  wheyifh, 
or  purulent  water,  or  that  with  white  gravel, 
films,  rags,  or  bits  of  broken  membranes. 
They  are  well  known  to  be  nephritick,  or 
'fymptoms  of  an  ulcer  fome  where  in  the  urina- 
ry paffages. 

^ II.  There  happens  alfo  an  evacuation 
both  by  fiege  and  urine,  to  fome  weak  perfons 
of  relaxed  nerves,  that  extremely  alarms  the 
jatient,  and  is  not  fo  readily  accounted  for  in 
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mon*  ^tilogy.  It  is  when  cither  a white 
tranfpartnt,  vifcid  fubftance,  like  jellyi  i» 
conftantiy  voided  by  the  bowels,  more  or  lefs; 
®r  when  a white,  milky,  glewy  fubftance, 
like  cream  or  laudable  matter,  fettles  in  the 
water  : both  thefe  appearances  are  commonly 
aferihed  to  an  ulcer  in  the  guts,  or  in  the  kid- 
neys, the  very  apprehenfion  of  which  is  ai- 
med fufficient,  in  fome  lo'W  perfons,  to  bring 
on  the  didemper  feared  ; and  yet,  1 am  very 
certain,  there  is  neither  ulcer  nor  true  matter 
in  cither  cafe,  as  I propofe  them.  For  where 
there  is  violent  and  acute  pain,  or  matter 
of  difFcrent  colours  or  mixtures,  there,  very 
poflibly,  may  be,  nay,  certain  there  is,  an 
ulcer.  But  in  the  cafe  I here  intend,  there  is  ve- 
ry little  or  no  pain  ; no  heSical  paroxyfms, 
which  always  attend  an  inward  ulcer  , no 
bloody  or  fanious  mixtures,  which  always 
betray  the  inward  fore ; no  fetid  fmcll  to  imply 
corruption.  For  the  cafes  I put  at  prefent, 
happen  to  perfons  the  lead  capable  of  inflam- 
mation or  impodhumation , viz.  to  paralytick 
perfons,  or  thofe  of  a natural  tendency  that 
v/ay,  to  cold,  vapourifli  perfons  of  low  fpirlts 
and  weak  nerves,  whofe  pulfe  is  low  and  flow, 
and  their  natural  funClions  weak  and  languid  , 
all  which  evidently  fhew,  that  thefe  difehar- 

j . 

gcs  cannot  come  from  an  ulcer.  The  fird 
cafe  I take  to  be  either  an  obftrudion  of  fome 
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ofthc  laaeals,  whereby  the  chyle  cannot  be 
carried  ofFinany  fuffieient  quantity,  but  paf- 
through  the  guts,  and  its  more  watery 
part  being  evaporated,  it  becomes  thick  and 
gelatinous,  and  is  thrown  off  at  laft  with  the 
remains  ol  the  food.  Elfe  it  muft  be  an  ob-  \ 
ftruaion  of  thofe  glands  of  the  guts,  by  which 
a vifeid  matter  for  lubricating  ofthem,  is  com- 
Jhonly  fecerned  ; by  the  imprifonment  and 
evaporation  of  which  matter,  it  threkens  and 
turns  like  a jelly  (as  it  does  by  cold,  or  over^ 
feeding,  in  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  throat 
and  windpipe)  and,  at  laft,  by  the  fqueezing 
of  the  guts,  is  thrown  off.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  I take  that  milky  fubftance  fubfiding 
in  the  water,  in  fuch  a cafe  as  I have  menti- 
oned, to  arife  from  a relaxation  of  the  glands 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  other  urinary 
paffages  ; and  that  both  arc  to  be  cured  the 
fame  way  other  nervous  diftempers  are  cured, 
viz.  by  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  a courfeof 
contraaing,  ftrengthening,  and  volatile  me- 
dicines. 

f 12.  The  infenfiblc  perfpiration,  is  the 
third  evacuation  to  be  confidcred.  The  ftati- 
cal  chair  invented  by  Sanaonus,  .for  examin- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  perfpiration,  however 
ingenious  and  delightful  in  fpeculation,  is  too 
cumberfome  and  laborious  to  be  of  any  great, 
ufe  in  common  life.  ’Tis  certain,  however, 
that  the  free  and  full  flowing  of  this  evacuati- 
on, is  as  neceffar)^  to  health  as  any  of  the  grofs- 
er-,  fincc  in  quantity  it  is  at  leaft  equal  fo  both 
the  forementioned  J and  an  obftruaion  therc- 
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of,  is  generally  the  fource  of  all  acute  difeafes,. 
as  it  isa  confequcncc  of  all  chronical  ones.  And 
therefore,  I advife  thofe  who  arc  much  abroad 
in  Eaftcriy  and  Northerly  winds  (which  mofl 
of  any  obftruft  perfpiration)  and  have  fluxes 
of  white  and  pale  water,  to  a ready  Antidote 
to  prevent  the  beginnings  ot  thefe  obllrudi- 
ons. 

$ 13.  Dr.  * James  Kcill  has  made  it  out, 
beyond  all  poflTibihty  of  doubting,  that  catch- 
ing of  cold  is  nothing  but  fucking  in,  by  the 
paflTages  of  perfpiration,  large  quantities  of 
moift  air  and  nitrous  fahs,  which,  by  thicken- 
ing the  blood  and  juices  (as  is  evident  from 
bleeding  after  catching  cold)  and  thereby  ob- 
ftrufting,  not  only  the  perfpiration,  but  alfo 
all  the  other  finer  fecretions,  raifes  immediate- 
ly a fmall  fever  and  a tumult  in  the  whole  ani- 
mal oeconomy  ; and,  neglefted,  lays  a foun- 
dation for  confumptions,  obftruSions  of  the 
great  Vifccra,  and  univerfal  Cachexies.  The 
tender  therefore  and  valetudinary  ought  cauti- 
oufly  to  avoid  all  occafions  of  catching  cold, 
and  it  they  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  gee 
one,  to  fet  about  its  cure  immediately,  before 
it  has  taken  too  deep  root  in  the  halbit.  From 
the  nature  of  the  difordcr  thus  deferibed,  the 
remedy  is  obvious  ; to  wit,  lying  much  a bed, 
drinking  plentifully  of  fmall  warm  fack  whey, 
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\rith  a few  drops  of  fpirit  of  harts-horn,  poflet- 
drink,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  warm  fmall 
liquors,  a fcruple  of  Gafcoign’s  powder  mor- 
ning and  night.  Living  low  upon  fpoon- 
meats,  pudding,  and  chicken,  and  drinking 
every  thing  warm  : in  a word,  treating  it  at 
firft  as  a fmall  fever,  with  gentle  diaphore- 
ticks  ; and  afterward,  if  any  cough  or  fpit- 
ting  fhould  remain  (which  this  method  gene- 
rally prevents)  by  foftening  the  breaft  with  a 
little  fugar  candy,  and  oil  of  fwect  almonds,, 
or  a folutiorf  of  gum  ammoniac,  an  ounce  to 
a quart  of  barley  water,  to  make  the  cxpecio- 
ration  eafy  ; and  going  cautioufly  and  well 
cloathed  into  the  air  afterwards.  This  is  a 
much  more  natural,  eafy  and  effeflual  me- 
thod, than  the  pra6fices  by  balfame,  lincius’s, 
peflorals,  and  the  like  trumpery  in  common 
ufe,  which  ferve  only  to  fpoil  the  ftomach, 
opprefs  the  fpirits,  and  hurt  the  conftitution. 

j 14.  The  fureft  way  of  maintaining  and 
promoting  a due  perfpiration,  is,  to  take 
down  no  more  food  than  what  the  conco6fivc 
powers  are  fufficient  to  reduce  into  a due  flui- 
dity, and  the  cxpences  of  living  require,  to 
profecute  neceflary  cxercife,  and  ufe  the  other 
afliftances  advifed  in  the  foregoing  Chapters. 
Want  of  due  reft,  and  the  refreftiment  that 
follows  upon  it,  ftarting,  tofling,  and  tumb- 
ling a bed,  are  certain  figns  that  the  perfpira- 
tion is  not  duly  carried  on  in  the  night  feafon. 
And  therefore,  in  order  to  remedy  this,  a 
greater  proportion  of  excrcife,  a greater  degree 
of  abftinence,  or  fomc'gentlc  domeftic  purge, 
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mud  be  had  recourfe  to  the  next  day.  Cho* 
lical  pains,  gripes  and’purging,  much  cruf^a- 
tion  and  belching  of  wind,  low  fpiritednefsi 
yawning  and  ftreiching,  arc  infallible  fjgns  that 
the  perfpiration  flows  not  freely  and  plentiful- 
ly then.  And  therefore  the  fame  remedies 
ought  to  be  profecuted,  as  foon  as  an  opportu- 
nity offers  ; elfc  flic  party  will  fuffer  at  laft. 
Wind,  as  SanQorius  obferves  and  demon- 
ftrates,  is  nothing  but  obftrufted  perfpiration  : 
and  yawning  and  ftrctching,  arc  but  convulfi- 
ons  ^ the  proper  mufcles  and  organs  appointed 
by  nature,  the  one  for  pumping  up  wind  from 
the  bowels,  the  other  for  preffing  upon  the 
cxcrctary  duQs  in  the  Ikin,  to  force  out  the 
fluggifh  pcrfpirablc  matter.  And  it  is  beauti- 
ful to  obferve,  how  wifely  nature  has  contriv- 
ed the  fpafms,  cramps  and  convulfions  of  the 
proper  organs,  to  expel  every  noxious  and  ex- 
traneous body  out  of  the  habit.  Thus  cough- 
ing is  a convulfion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  muf- 
clcs  of  the  breaft,  to  throw  out  vifcid 
phlegm  ; vomiting  of  the  ftomach,  (aflifted 
by  the  diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen) 
to  throw  up  its  crudities,  and  thofe  of  the  bow- 
els ; or  to  expel  fand  or  floncs  from  the  kid- 
neys. The  throws  of  labouring  women,  are 
to  bring  off  the  burden.  Sneezing  is  an  effort 
of  the  proper  mufcles  to  ejc£t  fome  noxious 
particles  from  the  organs  offmclling.  Shiver- 
ing and  ftrctching  to  affift  perfpiration  ; and 
yawning  to  pump  up  noxious  wind.  And 
even  laughing  iticlf,  is  an  effort  of  the  muf- 
clcs  of  the  whole  trunk,  to  throw  off  fomething 
that  its  delicate  membranes  cannot  bear.  And, 
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laftly*  hyftcrical  fits  and  convulfions,  both  in 
infants  and  perfons  come  to  maturity,  are  but 
violent  efforts,  ftruggles,  workings,  cramps 
and  fpafms  of  ail  the  mufclesofthe  whole  body 
together,  to  expel,  fqueeze  and  prefs  out  the 
ftiarp  acrimonious  wind,  fumes,  and  vapou.s 
from  the  cavities  of  the  whole  machine. 

$15.  There  is  an  evacuation  incident  to 
perfons  of  weak  nerves,  which  could  not  con- 
venicntly  come  in  under  the  general  diviuon^ 
becaufe  it  happens  too  feldom  to  make  a new 
member  of  it.  It  is  a difeharge  of  thin  rheum 
from  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  throat  and  fto- 
mach,  and  ts  called  by  fome,  a nervous  or 
fcorbutick  fpitting.  It  rifes  fometimes  to  the 
heighth  of  a petit  flux  de  Bouche,  as  the 
French  call  it,  and  threatens  fome  tender  per- 
fons, as  they  apprehend,  with  a confumpti- 
on,  though  it  imply  nothing  Icfs.  We  may 
nbferve  fome,  who  arc  ftruck  with  a deep  pal- 
fey,  to  flow  at  the  mouth,  and  drivel  down 
their  breaffs  ; infornuch,  that  the  affliffed  of 
this  fort,  who  are  adV^anced  in  years,  can 
fcarce  fpeak  intelligibly  for  the  flux,  till  they 
have  firft  emptied  and  cleaned  their  mouths* 
And  this  arifes  to  fo  great  a heighth,  in  fome 
much  broken  paralytic  perfons,  _ that,  upon 
the  flighted  occafions,  either  of  joy  or  grief, 
they  are  apt  to  run  into  a profufion  of  tears, 
fighs  and  fobbings.  And  fome  forts  of  Ideots, 
and  thofe  hyfterically  momped,  and  mod  of 
thofe  who  fuflfer  from  relaxed  and  weak  nerves, 
are  more  or  lefs  fubje£l  to  thefefalival  difcharg- 
cs,  cfpccially  after  exceffes  in  diet.  Hence 
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the  firft  fort  receive  the  appellation  of  fnivcN 
Icrs  or  drivellers.  And  the  difficulty  of  the 
cure  of  all  the  difeafes  of  weak  nerves  depends 
much  on  the  quantity  and  conftitution  of  this 
much  and  long  fpitting  and  run- 
ning off  of  this  rheum,  implies  a total  relaxa- 
tion of  the  whole  nervous  fyftcm,  and  (hews 
neither  the  firfl:  nor  fccond  concoftions  have 
been  duly  performed.  I have  frequently  had 
occahon  to  (hew,  how  cxceffes  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  food,  in  perfons  of  relaxed 
and  weak  nerves,  begot  a vifeid  and  grofs 
^ which  that  part,  which  could  not  get 

t ro  the  lafleals,  lay  f^ermentingand putrifying 
in  the  alimentary  paffages,  begot  winds,  gripes 
and  cholicks,  and  at  laft  wrought  itfelf  off  like 
® * and  that  part,  which  got  through 

the  la6ieals,  and  was  received  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  circulation,  being  too  grofs  and 
giewy  to  he  mixed  with  the  old  mafs  of  the 
fluids,  to  circulate  through  the  fmallcft  veffels, 
and  to  enter  the  fine  perfpiratory  glands,  would 
ncccffarily  be  thrown  into  the  wider,  more 
fpungy  and  loefe  falivary  glands,  which  are 
appointed  by  nature  to  fccern  the  more  gluti- 
nous  parts  of  the  fluids.  And  from  thence 
this  fahvary  inundation  proceeds.  The  faa 
IS,  when  thofc  of  weak  nerves,  commit  habi- 
tual  expires  in  their  diet,  the  glands  and 
irnall  veffels  of  all  the  body  arc  tumified,  fwell- 
cd  and  obfiruded  thereby,  as  they  needs  muft 
be.  And  it  is  from- the  preffureof  thefc  enlartJ-- 
cd  glands,  and  the  obfiruded  capillary  veffels 
on  the  nerves,  and  patent  blood  veffels,  that 
moil  of  the  evils  they  fuffer  under  proceed.  But 

more 
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efpccially,  are  the  glands  appointed  to  draw 
off  the  more  vifcid  ferous  part  of  the  blood, 
obftruSed  and  tuinified  thereby.  Upon  which 
account,  as  Baglivi  advifes,  to  enquire  well 
into  the  ftate  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  in  or- 
der to  difeover  the  condition  of  the  ftomach, 
guts  and  bowels  ; fo  I think  it  is  highly  rcafon- 
able,  in  a chronical  cafe,  to  have  great  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  eyes  J and  if  a dead 
cold  languor  be  obferved  in  the  hue  or  water 
of  them  (as  jewellers  fpeak  of  diamonds;  and 
more  efpecialiy  if  the  lachrymal  gland  in  the 
corner  next  the  nofe,  which  I always  narrowly 
infpeft;  if,  I fay,  this  gland  be  lound  harder, 
or  larger  than  ordinary,  fwelled  and  tumified, 
it  mull  certainly  be  concluded,  whatever  clfc 
be  in  the  cafe,  there  mull  be  a relaxed  Hate  of 
nerves,  much  vapours,  weak  natural  fundi- 
ons,  and  a mifmanaged  regimen.  And  it  is 
from  the  obftruSion  and  fwelling  of  this  and 
the  other  glands,  in  and  about  the  eyes,  and 
their  preffure  upon  the  optical  nerves,  and 
fine  blood  veffels,  that  thofe  fpots,  flies, 
atoms,  dimnefs,  darknefs,  and  confufion  of 
fight,  in  vapouriih  and  hyllerical  people  pro- 
ceed. For  this  gland  (hews,  that  the  whole 
ferous  glands  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  body 
are,  in  proportion,  tumified  and  fwelled  with 
vifcid  humours  through  excefs  of  diet  ; unlefs 
the  perfon  have  fuffered  there  by  accident,  or 
labours  under  fome  natural  diforders  of  the 
eyes.  From  the  obftruQ:ioB  and  fwelling  of 
the  falivary  glands  in  the  mouth,  throat  and 
gullet,  proceed  alfo  thofe  choakings,  gulping 
and  ftrangling,  that  hyfterick  perfoni  fo  oftea 

com- 
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complain  of.  The  wind  and  crudities  lodged 
in  their  ftomach  and  guts,  and  the  reft  of  the 
CavVfles  of  the  body,  prefling  to  get  vent  up- 
wards, arc  refifted  and  flopped  in  their  paflTage 
by  the  diaphragm,  whereby  the  infpiratlon  is 
ftreightned,  and,  by  the  bulk  of  thefc  glands 
throughout  thegullet  the  way  is  intirely  flopp’d  ; 
which  raifesfuch  a tumult  andftruggle,  as  pro- 
duces the  mentioned  fymptoms ; which  I have 
notleifureto  detail  here  more  minutely.  Now 
this  falivation  or  difchargc  of  the  thinner 
rheum,  and  that  coughing  and  hawking  of 
more  vifcid  phlegm,  commonly  called  a ner- 
vous cough,  as  alfo  the  chincough  of  chil- 
dren, and  all  (uch  difeharges  of  ftiarp  ferum 
in  perfons  of  weak  and  relaxed  nerves,  is  an 
effort  of  nature  to  relieve  them.  And,  if  dif- 
creetly  managed,  and  duly  heeded,  would 
prove  a crifis  to  their  diforders  and  quite  free 
them  from  their  prefent  * paroxyfms,  and  fet 
the  circulation  and  perfpiration,  and  confe- 
quently  the  fpirits,  at  freedom  and  liberty 
again.  Some  perfons  moft  diftraffedly  run 
to  drams  and  cordials  to  remedy  this  evil,  to 
flop  the  violence  of  this  deluge,  and  to  raife 
their  drooping  fpirits.  But  it  ferves  only  to 
thicken  the  phlegm,  ftiut  up  the  mouths  of  the 
falivary  glands  clofcr,  and  fo  to  perpetuate 
the  evil  they  mean  to  cure.  Others  devour 
large  quantities  of  high  and  generous  foods, 

bccaufe 


* The  fliarpeft  part  of  the  fuffci  ing  fit  of  a 
difeafe. 
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ijecaufc  they  find  a little  relief  to  their  fpirlts, 
from  the  firft  run  of  the  fweet,  thin,  and  fpin- 
tuous  chyle  ; but  this  is  only  adding  fuel  fo 
the  fire,  and  running  on  in  a perpetual  round 
of  lownefs  and  -Havering.  Whereas,  would 
they  fuffer  nature  to  afit  her  own  way,  to  car- 
ry on  this  critical  difcharge  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  without  offering  in  the  lead  cither  to 
checker  promote  it ; but  by  thin,  light  food, 
and  cool  liquors,  in  moderate,  or  rather  un*- 
der-dofed  quantities,  fupport  her  in  the  man- 
ner the  concodlive  powers  are  fufficient  for  ; 
after  fhc  had  difeharged  all  the  crudities  from 
the  mafs  of  the  fluids,  by  thefe  emun£tory 
.glands,  and  thereby  given  a free  paffage  to 
the  wind  to  efcape  the  way  it  tends,  the  faliva- 
tion  would  leffen  gradually,  and  at  laft  Hop  of 
itfcif.  And  if  then  towards  the  decline,  a gen- 
tle vomit,  to  pump  up  the  flow  and  vifeid  re- 
mains of  the  v/ind  and  phlegm  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  alimentary  paffages,  and  after- 
wards a gentle  ftomachick  warm  purge,  to 
fcour  the  lower  part  of  thefe  tubes,  were  care- 
fully adminiftered  ; the  patient  would  foon 
find  a clear  head,  lightfome  fpirits,  eafe  and 
freedom  from  pain  and  oppreffion  ; the  cir- 
culation and  perfpiration  would  be  foon 
brought  to  their  natural  and  found  ftate,  and 
health  and  checrfulnefs  reffored  together  ; un- 
lefs  a mortal  or  habitual  fpitting  was  the 
cafe,  which  1 have  fometimes  obferved,  as  fa- 
tal and  incurable  as  a true  dropfy,  or  invete- 
rate diabetes ; all  which  owe  their  being  to  a 
deep  feurvy,  whereby  the  globular  part  of  the 
Wood  is  intirely  broken,  and  the  ferum  made 
a mccr  lixivium  or  lye. 


rules 
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Rules  for  Health  and  Long  Life,  drawn  from 
the  Elead 

Of  E V A C U A T I O N.  ' 

I.  /COSTIVE  ftools  arc  figns  of  over-hcat- 

V-/  ed  blood,  too  fparc  feeding,  flownefs 
of  digeftion,  or  weaknefs  of  the  guts. 

2.  Purging  llools  fhew  intemperate  feed- 
ing. Too  full  a meal  has  the  effeds  of  a 
purge,  fills  the  guts  with  wind,  and  gives 
gripes.  Mercury,  and  even  the  bark,  diaf- 
cordiuin  and  treacle,  if  over-dofed,  purge- 

3-  Head-aches,  fickftomachs,  vapours,  low 
fpirits,  gripes  and  cholicks,  proceed  from 
cramming  ; and  arc  ever  accompanied  with 
loofc  fiools. 

4.  Thofe  that  live  temperately,  have  one 
regular  ftool  a day-  Thofe  who  have  more, 
exceed. 


5.  The  cure  of  all  relaxations  of  the  nerves 
(the  fource  of  chronical  difeafes)  muft  necef- 
j'arily  begin  at  the  ftomach  and  guts. 

6.  The  time  from  eating  a meal,. ’till  its 
difeharge,  is  three  days,  in,  thofe  that  have 
one  (tool  a day ; fix  in  thofe  that  have  but  one 
in  two  days. 

7.  A grofs  meal  produces  more  diforders, 

the 
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the  day  the  excrements  of  it  go  off,  than  the 
day  it  is  eaten. 

8.  A meal  takes  the  fame  time  to  get  thro’ 
the  habit  by  perfpiration,  that  its  remains  do 
to  pafs  through  the  guts. 

9.  The  errors  of  the  firft  concoftions  can- 
not be  mended  afterwards. 

10.  Pain  or  relief,  is  not  always  the.effe^ 
«f  the  laft  meal  or  medicine,  that  was  taken, 
down. 

11.  Though  cheefe,  eggs,  milk  and  vegeta- 
ble foods,  may  be  hard  to  digeft,  without 
drinking  of  water,  to  fomc  ftomachs ; yet 
their  chyle  is  good,  and  produces  no  bad  ef- 
feds. 

1 2.  Turbid  water  with  brick-duft  fediment , 
proceeds  from  the  critical  difcharge  of  what 
was  preternaturally  retained  in  the  babit. 

13.  Pale  fweet  water,  from  the  urinous 
falts  being  yet  retained. 

14.  There  is  great  difference  between  hyf- 
tcrick  pale  water,  and  that  which  proceeds 
from  a diabetes. 

.15.  That  appearance  of  fat  on  the  urine  of 
feme  people,  is  nothing  but  a thin  film  of 
falts. 

K 2 16.  Bright 
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1 5.  Bright  amber  coloured  water,  with  a 
light  fediment  i ifing  toward  the  top,  amount- 
ing to  three  quarters  of  what  is  drank,  is  a 
lign  of  good  digeftion. 

17.  Great  quantities  of  pale  water  proceed 
from  excels  in  the  quantity  of  food,  and  want 
of  cxcrcife.  The  cure  of  it  is  performed  by 
eating  lefs,  ufing  more  exercife,  and  taking 
fome  diaphoreticks,  to  fet  the  perlpiraiiop 
right. 

18.  High  coloured  turbid  water  in  fmall 
Hjuantity,  flicws  abundance  of  animal  falts  in 
the  habit,  or  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors ; and  mud  be  cured  by  vegetable  foodi 
and  water,  or  ocher  fmall  drink. 

19.  Dark  b'rown  water,  or  of  a dirty  redi 
is  extremely  dangerous,  both  in  acute  cafes, 
and  in  thofc  that  feem  at  prefent  to  ail  no- 
thing. 


20.  Bloody  purulent  water,  and  full  of- 
films,  is  a fign  of  nephritick  ailments,  (lOne 
and  gravel. 

21.  The  vifeid  matter,  like  jelly,  in  the 
ftools,  and  the  vifeid  milky  fubrtance,  fomc- 
what  like  matter,  in  the  urine  of  fome  peopia 
ef  weak  nerves,  proceed  from  a corruption  of 
the  liquor  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  of  thc  bladder,  and  other  urinary 
paflages. 

•13..  Ob- 
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2^.  Obftru6lion  of  perfpiration  is  one  fource 
®f  acute  difeafes,  and  a confequcnce  of  chroni* 
eal  ones. 

23.  Catching  of  cold  is  an  obflruaion  of 
perfpiration,  by  the  humid  and  nitrous  par- 
ticles ofthe  air.  It  ihould  be  cured  by  gentle 
diaphoreticks,  and  not  by  balfamick 
rals,  which  do  no  good  but  in  the  end  of  the 
cure,  to  promote  ex  peroration  from  the  lungiy 
if  there  be  any.  occafion  for  it. 

‘ 24.  Perfons  of  weak  nerves,  have  often  a 
critical  flux  of  rheum  from  the  glands  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  to  a very  large  quantity, 
which,  if  not  tampered  with,,  brings  them 
great  relief. 
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• CHAP.  VI  ’ 

Of  the  PASSIONS. 

^ I.  y Come  now,  in  the  order  of  my  flrft 
s propofcd  method, ..to  treat  of  the  pafli- 
ons  ; -which  have  a greater  in6uence  on  health 
and  long  life,  than  moft  people  are  aware  oP. 
And  that  I may  propofe  my  feheme  with  the 
greateft  cK-arnefs  lean,  L will  lay  down  fome 
propofitions  oc  .axioms,  as  the  ground- work' on 
which  it  is  founded. 

Prop.  I.  The  foul  refides  eminently  in  the 
brain,  where  all  the  nervous  fibres  terminate 
inwardly,  like  a mufieian  by  a well-tuned  in- 
ftrument,  which  has  keys  within,  on  which 
if  may  play,  and  without,  on  which  other* 
perfons  and  bodies  may  alfo  play.  By  the  in- 
ward keys,  I underftand  thofe  means  by  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  afFeft  the  body  ; and 
by  the  outward,  thofe  whereby  the  aSions  or 
fenfations  of  the  body  afFe£f  the  mind.  Both 
thefe  affefilions  may  be  called  paflions  in  a gc-  ' 
neral  view,  as  either  part  of  the  compound  is 
a£lcd  upon. 

Scholium.  As  a man  is  compounded  of  two  dif- 
ferent principles,  fouUnd  l?ody,  andas  there  are 

two 
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tv’o  different  kinds  of  outward  oSjeas,  by  which 
here  two  different  principles  may  be  aded  up- 
In  to  wit,  matter  and  fpirit  ; the  paffions  m 
theic  two  different  views  may  be  ^‘'''ded  into 
foSual  and  an.mal.  M to  the  firft  branch 
h this  divifion,  fmcc  fpirits  (it  I may  b=  aU 
lowed  there  are  any  fuch  beings)  may  be  fup- 
fprl  to  a&  upon  one  another,  without  the 
^^?ediation  of  o^ganical  bodies  (fuch  perhaps 
was  St.  Paul’s  extafy,  when  he  was  wrapt  up 
in  the  third  Heavens  ; fuch  was  ^ofes  s com- 
merce with  his  Maker,  when  he  fpokc  God 
r o to  face  ; fuch  muff  the  influence  of  the 
Di^mc  Grace  be  fuppofed  ; and  all  who  allow 
if  Lvelation,  admit,  that  the  foul  may  be 
ferene  and  tranquil,  while  the  body  is 
trefs  and  pain  ; and  even  all  tire  ftoick  phiio- 

f nhv  is  grrounded  on  this  diflinaion)  it  ^ujl 
fophy  IS  i„  mature.  And  the 

et\cr  branch  muff  alfo  be  allowed  by  all  Mmfq, 
tho  cannot  think  brute  animals  mere  ma- 
chines, and  who  obferve,  that  we  have  im^ 
meflions  made  on  our  bodily  organs,  wh  eh 
affea  us,  fometimes,  very  deeply,  ^ 

r fleen  However  thefe  things  be,  it  is  fuf- 

enCfoV  my  purpofe,  that  man  is  allowed  to 
be  a compounded  being,  on  which  outward 
«bicas  may  aa,  to  abftraa  the  confideration 
ef  the  impreffions  made  on  the  fpint,  from 
thofe  made  on  the  body. 

Prop.  11.  The  union  of  thefe  two  princi- 
ples in  the  compound,  Man,  feems  to  con  i 
f„'  laws  prc-eftablUhcd  by  the  ^'“‘hor  of  na- 
ewc,  in  the  communications  between  bod^^ 
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and  fpirits,  as  there  arc,  no  doubt,  laws  efta- 
^lifhed  for  fpirits,  in  their  commerce  and  a6ti- 
r»ns  upon  one  another.  For  everyone  knows 
there  are  Jaws  of  nature,  eftablifhed  by  its 
author,  for  the  aSions  of  bodies  upon  one 
another. 


Scholium.  T'hefe  laws  of  the  a&ions  of  the 
foul  on  the  body,  and  of  the  body  upon  the 
foul,  are  never  to  be  known  to  us,  but  by  their 
effcQs  i as  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  a<3ions  of 
bodies  upon  one  another,  were  firft  difeovered 
by  experiment,  and  afterwards  reduced  into 
general  prop*litions.  One  law  of  the  aflion 
of  the  foul  on  the  body,  &c.  vice  verfa,  feems 
to  be,  that  upon  fuch  and  fueh  motions  pro- 
duced in  the  mufical  inftrument  of  the  body, 
fuch  and  fuch*  fenfations  fhould  arife  in  the 
mind  ; and  on  fuch  and  fuch  a6Hon»  of  the 
foul,  fuch  and  fuch  motions  in  the  body 
Ihould  enfue  ; muft  like  a lignal  agreed  to  be- 
tween two  Generals,  the  one  within,  the 
other  without  a citadel,  which  fliould  fignify 
to  one  another  what  they  have  before  agreed 
to,  and  cftablifhed'betwccn  them  ; or  like  the 
key  of  a cypher,  which  readily  explains  the 
otherwife  unintelligible  writing.  Bcfidcs  thefc 
paflions  and  afFc«aions,  which  arc  involuntary. 


Prop.  III.  As  bodies  arc  purely  paflive,  and 
arc  afted  upon  by  other  bodies,  conforma- 
ble to  the  fettled  laws  of  nature  j and  fpiritual 
beings,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  aSivc, 
felf-motive,  fclf-determining  principle,  by 
wkich  it  dtreds  and  manages  itfclf  with  re- 
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„ra  no.  only  .0  its  own 

r.men.s ; but  alfo  to  ns  "rii'^^a'ors 

cnothnr  beings  founda- 

7l  ;f  iS;:  o"  'freewm,  in  rational  and  in- 
telligent  beings. 

Scholium.  That  this  faculty  P[i"f 

A?  un iv  rfe,  or  that  body  and  fP'r.t  are  effen- 

tially  difrerent.  For,  that  ^ 

fential  to  bodies,  is  as  certain  as  that  bodies 

are  impenetrable  i an^  that  the  .f* 

motion  in  tl«  univerfe.  may  be,  and  is  da^y 
increafed,  is  as  much  demon ftrnt ion  / 

Propofition  in  Euclid.  , And  if  il.-! 

or  may  be  increafed,  it  mud  ar.fe  frorn  fpm 
tual  beimrs.  And  he  who  can  deny  this,  on- 
ly iiews  himfelf  ignorant  of  'h' 
all  true  and  juft  phylofophy,  “"'f  'i' ■(„ ‘J 

elements  of  the  fyftem  of  material  ] 

heinirs.  For  further  conviaion  ^ , 

clearmg  up  all  poffiblc  objeaions 
ties  I refer  the  reader  to  the  learned  and 

geniousDr.  Clarke,  in  his  ^Lei^- 

luiry  into  liberty,  and  his  letters  to 
nitz^  where  he  has  treated  this  matter  ''‘^hj;h 
greateft  perfpicuity  and  juftnefs.  Befidcs  thefe 
now  mentioned  principles. 

Prop.  IV.  As  in  bodies  there  is  a principle 
,f  gravity  orattraaion,  whereby, 
they  tend  to  one  another,  and  would  unite. 
accLdins  to  certain  laws  and  l>™‘ation^s^cto. 
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blifhcd  by  the  Author  of  Nature  ; fo  there  is 
an  analogous  principle  in  fpirits,  whcrebj 
t cy  would  as  certainly,  in  their  proper  va- 
cuity, be  attracted  by,  tend  to,  and  unite 
with  one  another,  and  their  firft  author,  cen- 
t^rc,  and  the  rock  out  of  which  they  were 
hewn  (to  ufe  a feripture  phrafe)  as  the  pla- 
nets would  to  one  another,  and  to  the  fun. 
And  this  IS  nothing  elfc  but  what  in  feripture 
IS  called  charity. 

Scholium-  This  propofition  is  as  certain 
as  the  rules  of  analogy  are,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  know- 
ledge we  can  have  of  nature,  while  we  can 

' ^ univerfal  chain, 

and  but  a few  disjointed  parts  efthe  grand 
fyltem  of  the  Univerfe.  The  Author  of  Na- 
ture, who  could  create  intelligent  beings  only 
in  order  to  make  them  happy,  could  not  leave 
them  to  fo  many  difTercnt  attraaions,  with- 
out implanting  into  their  eflence  and  fub- 
itance,  as  an  antidote  to  fuch  variety  of  dif- 
traaioDS,  an  infinite  tendency,  bent  anth 
bias  towards  beings  of  the  fame  mture,  and 
towards  himfelf,  who  was  the  caufe  and 
objea  of  their  felicity.  And  even  in  this  our 
lapfed  and  forlorn  eftate,  there  remain  evi- 
dent footfieps  of.  this  principle  yet  unefFaced. 
Such  are  the  checks  of  confeienee,  natural 
affeaion,  and  the  univerfal  defire  of  immor- 
tality, and  dread  of  annihilation  ; what  the 
world  calls  the  feeds  of  honour  and  renown ; 
all  that  concern  and  regard  paid  mere  roman- 
tici  heroes } and  the  worfhip  bedowed  by  all 

nations 
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nations,  who  arc  not  funk  Into  mere  brutality, 
on  fome  fupcrior  and  invifibic  powers.  Thefc 
are  remains  of  this  principle,  and  its  work- 
ings, fufficient  to  fhew  its  reality  a pofteriori ; 
as  the  laws  of  analogy,  and  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  the  firft  Being,  ftiew  it  a priori. 
.Thofe  who  admit  of  revelation,  cannot  doubt 
of  it  for  a moment  ; for  * Mofes  calls  it,  a 
law  engraven  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  f St. 
Paul,  the  greateft  perfeSion  of  human  nature. 

Coroll.  I.  Hence  the  true  nature  of  fu- 
premc  fpiritual  good  and  evil  may  be  discover- 
ed. For  if  there  be  imprefled  on  fpiritual  be- 
ings, an  infinite  tendency  bent  and  bias,  t® 
be  re-united  with  their  Divine  original,  and 
the  place  in  the  Divine  fubftance  out  of  which 
they  were  formed  (if  I may  fpeak  fo  in  a figu- 
rative fenfe)  then  their  being  finally  united 
with  this  their  Divine  original,  is  the  fu- 
prerae  fpiritual  good,  and  their  feveral  ap- 
proaches toward  this  union,  are  inferior  fpiri- 
tual goods;  as  the  being  finally  feparated  from 
it,  is  the  fupreme  fpiritual  evil,  andthcfevc- 
^•al  fteps  toward  this  feparation,  inferior  fpiri- 
tual evils.  And  the  means  of  this  union  and 
feparation,  arc  moral  good  and  evil. 

Coroll.  2.  By  Schol.  of  Prop.  i.  the  moft 
general  divifion  of  the  pafTions,  was  into  fpiri- 
tual 


• Deut.  XXX.  14. 
f I Cor.  xiil.  alt. 
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tual  and  animal.  As,  in  the  firft  fenfe,  paf- 
fion  may  be  defined,  the  fcntiments  produced 
on  the  foul  by  external  objedls,  either  fpiritual 
ones  immediately,  or  material  ones,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  oigans  of  the  body  : fo,  in 
the  fccond  fenfe,  paflion  may  be  defined,  the 
efFe6t  produced  by  fpirits  or  bodies,  immedi- 
ately on  the  body.  And  fince  outward  ob- 
jects may  be  confidered  as  goods  or  evils,  the 
moft  natural  divihon  of  the  paflions  (whether 
fpiritual  or  animal)  as  they  regard  thefe  ob- 
jeSs,  is  into  the  pleafutable  and  the  pain- 
ful; which  exhaufis  their  whole  extent.  And 
in  this  fenfe  all  the  paflions  may  be  reduced  to 
love  and  hatred,  of  which  joy  and  forrow, 
hope  and  fear,  &c.  are  but  different  modifica- 
tions or  complexions,  as  they  may  be  called. 

1 do  not  defeend  to  a more  particular  account, 
not  intending  an  accurate  treatife  on  the  paf- 
flons,  but  only  to  lay  a foundation  for  fomc 
general  obfervations  on  them,  as  they  regard 
and  influence  health  and  long  life. 


^ 2.  In  relation  to  the  organical  inftru- 
ments  of  the  body,  and  the  efiefts  wrought 
on  them,  or  the  diforders  brought  upon  them, 
the  paflions  may  be  divided  into  acute  and 
chronical,  after  the  fame  manner,  and  for  th 
fame  reafon,  as  difeafes  arc.  Thca  cute  paflt- 
«ns,  whether  plcafurablc  or  painful,  have 
much  the  fame  eflPeft,  and  work  much  after 
the  fame  manner,  as  acute  difeafes  do.  They 
cffc£l  a brifk  and  lively  circulation  of  the  flu- 
ids, crifp  up  and  conftrifif  the  folids  for  forae 
fhort  time.  Thus  fudden  guftg  of  joy  or  grief. 
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plcafure  or  pnln,  ftimulate  and  fpur  the  ncr^ 
VOU3  hbres,  and  the  coats  (TT  the  animal  tubes, 
and  thereby  give  a celerity  and  brifker  motion 
to  their  included  fluids,  for  the  lame • time. 
And  the  fundions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  be- 
ing involuntary,  they  have  their  more  imme- 
diate eflTcds  upon  them.  Thus  both  fudden 
joy  and  grief,  make  us  breathe  Ihort  and 
quidk,  and  make  our  pulfe  fmall  and  frequent. 
The  retaining  our  breath  for  fome  time  (for  fo 
far  our  breathing  is  voluntary)  to  refledl  more 
intenfely  upon  the  painful  objeft,  forces  at  laft 
a ftrong  expiration,  which  becomes  a (igh. 
Thus  a fudden  painful  idea,  makes  a quicker 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  throw- 
ing  a greater  quantity  thereof  upwards,  thro’ 
the  proportionally  larger  branch  of  t lie  aorta, 
makes  it  appear  in  the  fuperficial  velTels  of  the 
face,  neck  and  breaft,  and  fo  produces  a blufh, 
which,  when  longer  continued,  and  being 
very  ftrong,  is  difperfed  over  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  body.  Hence  the  obfervation  of 
blulhing  at  the  back  of  one’s  hand  ; and  the 
reafons  why  we  figh  upon  fome  occafions, 
and  blufti  upon  others,  depend  upon  the  dif- 
ferent ftruQ.urc  of  the  organs  of  pulfation  and 
refpiration.  A quick  furprifing  pain  of  mind 
acts  upon* the  heart,  becaufe  the  motion  of 
the  heart  is  altogether  involuntary  ; fo  that  a 
fudden  conftrudibn  takes  place  there  immedi- 
ately to  incrcafe  the  pulfe.  ^Vhereas  we  have 
fome  power  over  the  breathing  ; we  can  ftop 
or  fufpend  it  for  a time;  and  when  we  arc 
thinking  intenfely,  our  attention  partly  makes 
Us  hold  our  breath  ; and  hence  enfues  lighing 
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rather  than  blufliing.  For  the  pain  being 
flow,  quickens  the  pulfe  ir.ore  gradually  : But 
if  it  continues  long,  both  aflions  of  both  or- 
gans are  refpcSively  produced  ; and  hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  upon  anxiety,  concern, 
and  earneft  expectation,  the  pulfe  is  found 
quick  and  fmall,  and  the  breath  quick  and 
difficult,  as  experience  ftiews.  The  fame 
principles  will  account  for  the  efieCts  of  fear 
and  anger,  which  make  us  change  colour, 
and  look  red  or  pale,  as  the  blood  is  accelerat- 
ed or  retarded  in  its  courfe.  The  fudden 
gufls  of  thefe  paffions  being  thus  accounted 
for,  when  they  become  extreme,  they  drive 
about  the  blood  with  fuel)  a hurricane,  that  na- 
ture IS  overfet,  like  a mill  by  a flood  ; fo  that 
what  drove  it  only  quicker  round  before,  now 
intirely  flops  it,  and  renders  the  countenance 
pale  and  ghaflly.  Sudden  and  great  fear  and 
grief,  do  fo  convulfe  the  nervous  fyflem,  that 
fometimes  they  alter  the  pofition  of  the  parts, 
and  fix  them  in  a new  one.  Thus  the  hair 
ftands  on  end  in  a fright,  and  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  the  nerves  becomes  fo  rigid  and  flifF, 
ns  to  lofe  their  clafticity  ; whereby  the  animal 
lunQions  are  flopped  at  once  j and  fainting, 
and  fometimes  death,  enfues. 

f 3.  The  chronical  paffions,  like  chroni- 
cal difeafes,  wear  out,  wafle  and  deflroy  the 
nervous  fyflem  gradually.  Thofe  nerves  which 
are  neceflary  for  confidering,  brooding  over, 
and  fixing  fuch  a fet  of  ideas  on  the  imagina- 
tion, being  conftantly  employed,  are  worn 
out,  broken  and  impaired.  The  reft  by  dif- 
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ufe,  become  refty  and  una6tive,  lifelefs  and 
deflitute  of  a fufficieni  flux  of  warm  blood  and 
due  nourifliinent.  And  thus  the  whole  lyf- 
tem  languiflies  and  runs  into  decay.  Thus 
flow  and  long  grief,  dark  melancholy,  hope- 
lefs  natural  love,  and  overweening  pride, 
(which  is  an  outrageous  degree  of  feif  love) 
impair  the  habit,  by  making  the  proper  fea- 
fons  of  neceflTary  food  and  due  labour  be  ne- 
glected, and  thereby  deprivingthe  natural  tunc- 
lions  of  their  wonted  iupplies,  overworking 
fome  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  leaving 
the  other  to  ruft,  and  become  refly  for  want  of 
ufe.  Some  of  thefe  paflions,  as  love,  grief 
and  pride,  when  very  intenfe  and  long  indulg- 
<d,  terminate  even  in  madnefs.  The  reafon 
is,  as  I have  been  faying,  becaufe  long  and 
conflant  habits,  of  fixing  one  thing  on  the 
imagination,  begets  a ready  difpofition  in  the 
nerves  to  produce  again  the  lame  image,  ’till 
the  thought  of  it  become  fpontaneous  and  na- 
tural, like  breathing,  or  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  which  the  machine  performs  without 
the  confent  of  the  will  ; and  alfo  a dilability 
or  * tetanus  enfues  on  the  other  parts,  juft 
as  the  Faquiers  in  India,  fix  one  or  both  hands 
by  long  holding  them  up,  fo  as  that  they  can- 
not bring  them  down  again.  There  is  a kind 
of  melancholy,  which  is  called  religious,  be- 
caufe it  is  converfant  about  matters  of  religi- 
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cn  ; although,  often- the  perfons  fo  diftempcr- 
cd  have  little  folid  piety.  And  this  is  merely 
a bodily  difeafe,  produced  by  an  ill  habit  or 
conftitution,  wherein  the  nervous  fyftem  is 
broken  and  dlfordered,  and  the  juices  are  be- 
come vifeid  and  glewy.  This  melancholy 
arifes  generally  from  a dlfguA  or  difrelifh  of 
worldly  amufements.  and  creature  coiYifbrts, 
whereupon  the  mind  turns  to  religion  for  con- 
folation  and  peace  : but  as  the  perfon  is  in  a 
very  imperfc6tand.un'mortificd  flate,  not  du- 
ly inftrufted*and  difeiplined,  and  ignorant 
how  to  govern  himfelf,  there  enfues  flilSuati-  . 
on  and  indocihty,  fcrupulofity,  horror  and 
defpair. 

•§  4^  “Sincc'the  mind- rofides,  as* has  been 
fald,  in ‘the  < common  fenfory,  like  a 'fkilful 
mufician  by  a well  tuned  inftrument;  if  the 
organ  be  found,  duly  tempered,  and  cxa£^ly 
adjufted,  anfwcring  and  correfponding  with 
the  aftions  of  the  mufician,  the  mufick  v/il! 
be  diftinft,  agreeable  and  harmonious.  ^But 
if  the  organ  be  f/)oilcd  and  broken,  neither 
duly  tuned,  nor  judly  fitted  up,  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  intention  of  the  mufician,  nor 
yield  any  diftinifi  found,  or  true  harmony. 
Thofe  therefore  who  are  tender  and  valetudi- 
nary, lead  fedentary  lives,  or  indulge  con- 
templative fludies,  ought  to  avoid  exceffes  bf 
the  paflions,  as  they  would  exceffes  in  high 
food,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  health,  to  the  prefervation  or  in- 
tegrity of  their  intellectual  faculties,  or  the 
bodily  organs  of  them.  As  the  paflions,  when 
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flow  3nd  continucdj  rclsXj  iinbcndj  3nd  diP* 
folve  the  nervous  fibres  ; To  the  fudden  and 
violent  ones  fcrew  up,  ftretch  and  bend  them, 
whereby  the  blood  and  juices  are  hurried  about 
with  a violent  impetuofity,  and  all  the  fecre- 
tions,  are  either  flopped  by  the  conftriftions, 
cramps  and  convulfions  begot  by  them,  or  are 
precipitated,  crude  and  unconco£led,  and  lo 
beget,  or,  at  lead,  difpofe  toward  inflammati- 
ons, fevers,  or  mortifications.  Hatred,  for 
example,  anger  and  malice, _ are  but  degrees 
of  a frenzy,  and  a frenzy  is  one  kind  of  a 
raging  fever.  From  all  which  it  is  plain,  the 
violent  and  fudden  paffions,  are  more  dange- 
rous to  health,  than  the  flow  and  continued, 
as  acute  difeafes  are  more  deftruaive  than 
chronical. 

§ 5.  To  fliew  yet  farther,  the  Influence 
of  the  paffions  on  the  animal  oeconomy,  let  us 
confidcr  the  different  conftitutions  of  men. 
Thole  who  have  very  fpringy,  lively,  and 
claflick  fibres,  have  the  quickefl;  fenfations,  3 
weaker  impulfe  producing  a ftronger  fenfation 
in  them.  Thefe  generally  excel  in  the  animal 
faculty  of  imagination.  Hence  the  Poet, 

,*  Genus  irritablle  Vatum. 

And  therefore,  your  men  of  imagination  are 
L 3 generally 
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generally  given  to  fen-fual  pleafurc,  bccaufc 
the  obje£t5  ot  fenfe  yield  them  a more  delicate 
toucli,  and  a livelier  Tenfation,  than  tlsey  do 
others.  But  if  they  happen  to  live  fo  long 
^ which- is  hardly  pollible)  in  the  decline  of  life 
iicy  pay  dearly  for  the  greater  bodily  plea- 
sures they  enjoyed  in  the  youthful  days  of 
their  vanity.  Thofe  of • rigid,  ftifF  and  un- 
••yielding  fibres,  have  lefs  vivid,  fenfations,  be- 
. caufe  it  requires  a greater  degree  of  force  to 
overcome  a greater  refinance.  Thofe  excel' 
moft  in  the  labours  of  the  underftanding,  or 
the  intellectual  faculties,  retain  their  iinprcf- 
fions  longed,  and  purfue  them  fartheft  ; and 
are  moft  fufceptible  of  the  flow  and  lading 
paflions,  which  fecretly  confume  them,  as 
chronical  difeafes  do.  And  ladly,  thofe  whofc 
organs  of  fenfation  are  (if  I may  fpeak  fo)  un- 
eladick,  or  intirely  callous,  redy  for  want  of 
exercife,  or  any  way  obdruCled,  or  naturally 
ill  formed,  as  they  have  fcaree  any  pafltons  at 
all,  or  any  lively  fenfations,  and  are  incapa- 
ble of  lading  impreffions  , fo  they 'enjoy  the 
^firmed  health,  and  arc  fubjeCf  to  the'fewefi: 
difeafes : fuchare  ideots,  peafantsand  mccha- 
nicks,  and  all  thofe  we  call  indolent  people. 

f 6.  We  have  before  fliewn,  that  weak 
limbs,  and  all  the  bodily  'organs,  may-  be 
flrengthened  and  repaired  by  proper  Cxercife. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  the 
organs  of  fenfation,  and  thofe  the  mind  ufes 
in  its  intellectual  operations,  may  be  likewife 
Improved,  drengthened  and  perfected  by  con- 
ftant  ufe,  and  proper  application.  And  if  by 

cxceflcs. 
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exccTTes,  an  original  bad  confor.nation,  or  any 
accident,  thefe  organs  come  to  be  fpoilcd,  or. 
by  the  badflateof  the  juices,  they  be  weaken- 
ed in  their  funaions  ; then  the  medicinal  anti 
chirurgical  arts  may  take  place,  and  come  in 
plav.  But  if  the  paflions  be  raging  and  tu- 
multoous,  and  conftantly  fuelled  nothing  lefs 
' than  He,  who  has  the  hearts  of  men  in  his 
hands,  and  forms  tffem  as  a potter  does  his.- 
clay,  who  ftiHs  the  raging  of  the  Teas,  and 
cairns  the  tempefts  of  the  air,  can  fettle  and 
quiet  fuch  tumultuous,  overbearing  hurri- 
canes in  the  mind,  and  animal  economy.. 
Without  fuch  a miracle,  fince  the  foul  and 
body  aa  mutually  upon  one  another,  and  the 
tabernacle  of  clay  is  the  weakeft  part  of  the 
compound,  it  mud  at  lad  be  overborn  and- 
thrown  down. 

$ 7.  In  fuch  a wretched  cafe  I, know  no 
remedy,  hut  to  drown  all  other  paffions  in  that 
fpi ritual  one  of  the  love  of  God.  The  reafon- 
ablcnefsand  judnefs  of  which  proceeding,  and 
Cwhat  may  feem  a paradox)  the  ufefulnefs  of 
it  to  health,  and  its  benign  irifluence  on  the 
animal  ceconomy,  I lhall  endeavour  to  demon- 
ftrate.  Spiritual  love  is  that  principle  analo- 
gous to  attradion,  fpoken  of  in  Prop.  lY-  It 
IS  the  tendency,  bias  or  impulfe  of  the  minds 
of  men  and  other  fpirits,  toward  the  mod 
amiable  objeSs,  communicated  by  their  Crea- 
tor in  their  qriginalTormation,  by  virtue  of 
which,  they  condantly  tend,  prefs  and  urge 
to  unite  (and,  if  obdacles  were  removed, 
•would  unite)  with  one  another,  and  be  all  uni- 
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ted  with  their  origin.  This  principle  indeed, 
in  this  lapfcd  eflate  of  man  (wheie  it  is  over- 
laid and  buried  under  rubbifli,  involved  in  fo 
many  other  attraflions,  and  flifled  with  fuch 
lefts  and  contrarieties,  that  its  aclion  is  felt 
but  juft  enough  to  know  that  it  is,  and  wants 
to  be  awaked  with  labour,  and  excited  with 
violence,  as  the  fcrlpture  mentions,  the  tak- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force)  on  its 
firft  developement  and  expaniion,  and  in  its 
firft  exercifes,  may  be  called  a fpiritual  pafli- 
en,  as  it  is  the  firft  motions,  endeavours  and 
vellcities  toward  the  love  of  God  or  charity. 
But  in  its  advances,  and  final  perfection  and 
confummation,  it  difeovers  itfelf  to  be  a fa- 
culty, quality,  ot  inherent  power  in  the  foul, 
whereby  it  will  aCt  without  felicitation,  mo- 
tive or  direction.  As  a ftone  in  a wall,  faften- 
cd  W’ith  mortar,  comprefted  by  furrounding 
(tones,  and  involved  in  a million  of  other  at- 
tractions, cannot  fall  to  the  earth,  nor  fenfi- 
bly  exert  its  natural  gravity,  no,  not  fo  much 
as  to  difeover  there  is  fuch  a principle  in  it ; 
jlift  fo,  the  intelligent  foul,  in  this  her  lapfed 
eftatc,  being  drowned  in  fenfe,  chained  and 
fettered  by  ignorance  and  perverfenefs,  drawn 
and  hurried  away  by  the  devil,  the  world  and* 
the  flefh,  is  difablcd  from  exerting  this  inhe- 
rent and  innate  principle  of  re-union,  and 
wants  fufficient  light  on  the  underftanding, 
and  a right  turn  of  the  will,  to  be  put  in  a 
capacity  of  exercifing  it.  But  in  its  proper 
vacuity,  and  being  freed  from  thefe  lefts  and 
Impediments,  it  would  mount  towards  its  ori- 
ginal, like  an  eagle  toward  the  fun.  Amiabi- 
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litv,  pulchritude  or  beauty,  is  as  much  the 
peculiar  and  proper  obj.edt  of  this  affection  of 
the  mind,  as  light,  or  a luminous  body,  is  of 
vifion  ; for  deformity,  as  fuch,  can  never  be 
loved.  And  beauty  or  perCe<5f ton , is,  in  rea- 
lity and  juft  philofophy,  nothing  but  analogy^, 
order,  or  juft  proportion.  From  hence  it  ne- 
celfarily  follows,  that  in  the  fcale  of  beings, 
all  obje&s  ought  to  be  loved  in  proportion  to 
their  degree  of  beauty,  fymmetry  or  perfeai^ 
on.  And  co-nrequently,_  the  higheft  perfecti- 
on ought,  to  be  loved  with  the  higheft. degree 
of  love,  and  th^  fcveral  fuhordinate  degrees  of 
perfedion,  with, proportionate  degrees  of  this 
alTeCtion  of  the  mind.  And  fince.  finite,  when 
compared  with  infinite,  vauifties  .quite,  or  be- 
comes nothing  ; it  follows  inccefTarily  (fince 
there  is,  and  can  be,  but  one  objeCt  that  is 
infinite,  good  and  perfeCt,  and  all  others  are 
but  created,  and  finite  goods;  tHat;is,  in 
comparifon  they  are  nothing)  that,  according 
to  the  elcrnal  and  immutable  laws  of  analogy, 
the  one  fupremc  good,  endued  with  infinite 
peifedion,.  ought  to  be' loved  with  a. love  infi- 
nitely fuperior  'to  our  affections  for  other 
things,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing  in  other 
v/ords)  that,  in  comparifon,  our  lov-e  to  the 
Author  of  our  being,  ought  to  be  infinite  ; and 
that  tu  ourfelves  and  other  objeds,  as  being 
finite  creatures,,  none  at  all.  This  is  the 
true  philofophy- of  this  matter,  and  as  much  a 
demonftration,  as  any  thing  .in  numbers  or 
geometry  poflibly  can  he  ; hov.'cver  it  may  he 
received  by  men  of  feif  love  and  carnal  minds, 
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§ 8.  Yet  I would  not  be  fa  underftood,  as 
if  I condemned  all  fubordinate  and  duly  pro- 
portioned regards  for  ourfelves,  and  other  ob- 
je<5ls  about  us,  that  are  nccefTary  for  our  fup- 
port  and  accommodation  in  our  prefent  flatc- 
No  ! there  is  a juft  and  laudable  fclf  love,  as 
well  as  a falfe  and  vicious  one.  If  we  love 
ourfelves,  as  we  love  our  neighbours  ; if  we 
love  ourfelves  as  God  loves  us  ; if  we  love  our- 
felves as  we  deferve  to  be  loved  by  the  infi- 
nitely perfect  Being;  if  we  love  ourfelves  with 
a juflly  proportioned,  and  duly  fubordinate 
love  : that  is,  if  we  love  ourfelves  with  a finite, 
and  Him  with  an  infinite  love,  or  a love  in- 
creafing,  and  going  on  in  infinitum,  that  has 
neither  limits  nor  end  : then  we  love  our- 
felves as  we  ought ; This  felf  love  is  juft 
and  laudable,, and  has  its  due  and  proper  de- 
gree of  reality  and  exiftence,  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Perfe6lion,  or  an  obje6l  perfeft  in 
its  kind,  or  one  that  we  think  fo,  is  the  pro- 
per obje6l  of  our  love.  And  as  in  due  analo- 
gy, proportion  and  order,  infinite  perfeftion 
requires  infinite  love,  or  the  higheft  degree  of 
love  we  can  give  it ; fo  all  other  obje6ls  arc  to 
be  loved  with  a degree  of  love  proportioned  to 
their  perfeQion.  And  fince  a Being  of  infi- 
nite perfcQion  can  be  but  one,  and  all  other 
beings  can  have  but  a finite  degree  of  perfecti- 
on, we  muft  love  them  but  with  a finite  love  ; 
or,  the  proportion  of  our  lovg^to  Him  and 
them,  ought  to  be,  as  infinite  is  to  finite. 
That  is,  comparatively  we  ought  to  love  them 
with  no  love  at  all ; but  abfolutcly  (or,  with- 
out comparing  created  things,  to  the  infinitely 
perfect  Being)  with  their  proper  degree  of 
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finlcc  love,  according  to  their  rank  in  the  fcalc 
of  beings. 

Coroll.  Though  from  the  nature  of  the 
demonftration  I have  given,  that  God  is  to  be 
loved,  it  is  evident  he  is  to  be  loved  infinitely 
forHimi'clf,  and  his  own  infinite  perfedlions, 
abftrafting  from  all  other  corafiderations,  even 
that  of  our  own  happinefs,  in  the  enjoyment 
of,  or  union  with  Him  ; yet  it  is  certain, 
thefetwo,  our  love  to  God,  and  our  ow’n  hap- 
pinefs, cannot  be  adfually  feparated.  Plca- 
fure  confifls  in  this,  that  the  foul  and  body  are 
afFcdled,  by  the  obje<5ls  that  produce  it,  with 
an  harmonious  and  commenfurate  adlion  or 
touch  ; for  in  their  original  and  uncorrupted 
make,  as  they  came  from  the  hands,  of  their 
Creator,  both  feparatcly,  and  each  by  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  in  their  a(9:ions  on  one  ano- 
ther, all  was  harmony  and  concord.  As  to 
the  body  ; as  nothing  but  a mufical  or  com- 
menfurate touch,  can  affe£i  it  with  pleafurc, 
and  as  a difeordant  and  uncommenfurate  ftroke 
creates  a jarring,  grating  and  obflrudfion, 
which  is  pain  (this  is  evident  in  hearing, 
where  the  agreeable  fenfations  of  fonorous  bo- 
dies, are  altogether  harmonious;  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  has  made  it  plain  in  vifion  ; and, 
no  doubt,  it  is  fo  in  all  the  other  fenfes)  fo 
likewife  as  to  the  foul ; truth,  and  beauty  or 
perfedtion,  are  the  only  objedfs  that  give  plea- 
fure  to  the  underftanding  and  will,  its  two 
cardinal  faculties.  And  thefe  are  nothing  but 
harmony,  or  juft  proportion  in  the  refpedfive 
objeds.  And  we  have  ftiewn,  that  the  union 
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of  the  foul  and  body  (or  life,  the  fo  much  co- 
veted good)  confifts  in  a kind  of  harmonia 
preflabilita  (though  a kind  very  different  from 
Mr.  Leibnitz’s)  whereby  an  harmonious  touch 
or  a6lron  upon  either  of  them,  produces  a plea- 
furablc  fenfation.  Now  as  beauty  or  perfe6li- 
ou  gives  plealurc  to  both  the  parts  of  the  com- 
pound, and  as  nothing  but  the  higheft  degree 
of  perfe6tion  orl)eauty,  can  give  the  greatcTl 
pleafure,  i.  c.  happinefsj  it  ncccflarily  fol- 
lows, that  fpiritual  love,  or  the  love  of  God, 
as  it  is  the  only  means  of  uniting  us  with  the 
one  Being,  who  is  infinitely  perfe<9^,  is  alfo 
the  only  means  of  making  us  infinitely  happy. 

§ 9.  As  to  the  fecond  thing  propofed  con- 
cerning fpiritual  love,  however  foreign  thefc 
metaphyfical 'fpeculations  concerning  it  may 
fcem,  to  a difcourfe  about  health  and  long 
life;  yet,  if  fieadily  believed,  and-their  natu- 
ral confcqucnces  reduced  to  practice,  they 
would  not  only  become  the  mod  effedtual 
means  to  prevent  difeafes,  hut  alfo,  the  mod 
of  any  thing,  promote  health  and  long  life. 
For,  fird,  were  our  love  proportioned  to  the 
order  and  analogy  of  things ; w^ere  our  love  to 
the  fupremc  good  infinite,  and  that  to  others, 
in  comparifon,  none  at  all  ; we  diould  have 
but  one  finglc  view  in  all  our  thoughts,  w’ords 
and  afikions,  viz.  The  promoting  and  raif- 
ing  that  fupreme  love,  to  its  due  degree  and 
elevation  : whereby  ail  anxiety,  carking  care, 
and  folicitude  about  other  things  (the  fource  of 
all  our  miferics,  and  of  many  bodily  difeafes) 
would  be  cut  off  all  at  once.  Secondly,  fince 
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tove  always  begets  rcfcmblance  of  manners ; 
f.ncethe  objeS  ot  this  love  is  infinitely  perfe6t  ; 
if  we  loved  him  in  the  fuprcme  degree,  we 
-fhould  infinitely  endeavour  to  refemble  him  ; 
whereby  hatred  and  malire,  luxury  and  lewd- 
nefs,  lazinefs,  and  all  the  other  feeds  of  bodi- 
ly dil'eafes,  would  be  altogether  deftroyed. 
Thirdly,  fince  fpiritual  love  is  not  only  the 
nobleft,  but  alfo  the  moft  joyful  and  pleafant 
afiFe8:ions  ofthe  mind;  fince  the  object  of  our 
fuprerae  love  (as  an  infpirtd  poet  expreiTes  it) 
has  fulnefs  of  joy  in  his  prcfence,  and  rivers 
of  pleafures  at  his  right  hand  for  ever  ; and 
fince  our  joy  and  happitiefs  will  always  rife  in 
proportion  to  our  love  ; the  placing  our  fu- 
preme  love  on  the  fupreme  good,  would  ren- 
der us  infinitely  joyful,  ferene,  calm  and 
pleafed ; than  which  certainly,  no  man  can 
imagine  a more  cfFedual  means  of  health  and 
long  life. 
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RULES  of  HEALTH  and  LONG  LIFE, 
drawn  from  the  Head 


Of  the  PASSIONS. 

f.  ^ g ^HE  paffions  have  a greater  influence 
A on  health,  than  moft  people  arc  a- 
T.’arc  of. 

2.  All  violent  and  fudden  paflions,  dlfpofc 
to,  or  actually  throw  people  into  acute  dif- 
caics  ; and  Tome  times  the  moft  violent  of  them 
bring  on'fudden  death. 


3.  The  flow  and  lafting  paflions,  bring  on 
chronical  difeafes ; as'  we  fee  in  grief,  and 
languifliing  hopelefs  love. 

4.  Therefore  the  fudden  and  acute  paflions 
are  more  dangerous  than  the  flow  or  chronical- 

5.  Men  of  lively  imaginations  and  great 
vivacity,  are  more  liable  to  the  fudden  and 
violent  paflions  and  their  eft'efts. 

6.  Thoughtful  people,  and  thofe  of  good 
underftanding,  fuffer  moft  by  the  flow,  and 
fecretly  confuming  paflions. 

7.  The  indolent  and  the  thoughticfs,  fuf- 
fer Icaft  from  the  paflions;  the  ftupid  and  ide- 
ots,  not  at  all. 
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8.  The  difeafes  brought  on  by  the  pulB- 
«ns,  may  be  cured  by  medicine,  as  well  as 
thofe  proceeding  from  other  caufes,  when  once 
the  pafiiens  thcmfelves  ceafe,  or  are  quieted. 
But  the  preventing  or  calming  the  paflions 
thcmfelves,  is  the  bufinefs,  not  ofphyfick, 
but  of  virtue  and  religion. 

9.  The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  fovereign 
remedy  of  all  mifcrics,  fo,  in  particular,  it 
effectually  prevents  all  the  bodily  diforders  the 
paffions  introduce,  by  keeping  the  paflions 
themfelvcs  within  due  bounds;  and,  by  tlie 
unfpeakable  joy*  and  perfect  calm,  ferenity 
and  tranquility  it  gives  the  mind,  becomeo 
the  moff  powerful  of  all  the  means  of  health- 
amd  long  life. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Containing  OBSERVATIONS,  that  came. 
not  naturally  under  the  foregoing  Meads. 

§ I.  ENTION  having  been  fo,  oftent- 
made  of  chronical,  and  fome- 
times  of  acute  diftempers,  it  may  be  conveni- 
ent here,  to  fugged  to  the  readers,  as  clear  an 
account  of  their  nature  and  difference,  as  1 
poflihly  can.  Acute  diflempers,  then,  arc 
underftood,  fuch  as  within  fomc  fhort  limited 
time  have  their  periods,  either  of  a pcrte6t 
erilis,  and  fubrequenl  recovery,,  or  of  putting, 
an  end  to  the  didemper  and  life  both  together  i 
and  arc  therefore  called  quick,  (harp  or  acute 
didempers,  whofe  fymptoms  arc  more  violent, 
their  duration  fhorter,  and  their  periods  more 
quick,  either  of  fudden  death,  or  a glorious 
viQory  over  the  difeafe.  Thcfe  arc  generally 
limited  within  forty  days.  And  thofe  that 
run  out  longer,  turn  into  chronical  diftem- 
pers,  whofe  periods  are  more  flow,  their 
fymptoms  lefs  fevere,  and  their  duration  lon- 
ger. They  too  (if  new  fuel  were  not  admi- 
nifrered  to  them)'  would,  by  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture and  the  animal  ceconomy,.  have  their 
periods,  and  terminate  at  the  laft.  The  vifei- 
dity  of  the  juices,  and  the  flaccidity  of  the 
fibres,  would,  in  a great  mcafurc,  and  to 
fonac  very  tolerable  degree,  by  proper  rente- 
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dtfes,  and  a due  regimen,  be  removed,  and 
the  party  recover  in  thefe,  as  well  as  acute 
•ales.  But  this  requiring  long  time,  much 
«3rc,  and  great  caution,  unwearied  patience 
and  perfeverance,  and  fo  long  a courfe  of  felf 
denial,  as  few  people  arc  willing  to  undergo^ 
it  IS  become  the  reproach  of  phyfick  and  phyfi- 
cians,  that  acute  cafes  cure  themfelves  (or  ra- 
ther nature  cures  them)  and  chronical  cafes  are 
never  cured.  But  both  the  branches  of  the 
reflexion  are  equally  falfe.  In  the  firfl,  art 
and  cure,  judicioufly  applied,  will  always  al- 
leviate the  fymptoms  and  fuffering,  will  help- 
on  nature  to  the  relief  (he  points  out,  and 
quicken  the  crifis,  which  it  will  conftant- 
ly  bring  about,  if  the  diHempcr  is  not  too 
flnmg  for  the  conflitution.  And  even  then  it 
will  mitigate  the  pain,  and  lay  the  patient 
gently  and  eafily  down.  But  in  the  laft  cafe, 
if  due  care  be  had,  to  follow  timeoufly  the  ad- 
vice of  an  honeft  and  experienced  phyfician, 
a period  certainly  may  be  brought  about  to 
moft  chronical  diftempers,  where  the  great 
vifccra  arc  not  fpoiled  and  deftroyed.  The 
failing  is  in  the  patient  himfelf,  who  will  not, 
or  cannot  deny  himfelf  fora  time  fufficient  tc 
bring  about  the  cure.  Some  chronical  diflem- 
pers  indeed  are  fuch,  cither  by  having  gone 
too  far,  or  by  being  hereditary,  and  interwo- 
ven with  the  principles  of  life,  as  never  to  be 
totally  overcome.  And  then  it  is  a piece  of 
great  wifdom,  to  know  how  far  their  conftitu- 
tion  will  go,  and  fit  down  contented  with  that 
incafurc  of  health  their  original  frame  will  ad- 
■nit  of.  But  of  this  I am  morally  certain,  if 
rules  and  cautions  laid  down  in  this  irea- 
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tife-,  be  carefully,  Acadily,  and  conAantly  ob*. 
fcrired,  few  chronical  diftempers  but  will  re- 
ceive fuch  relief,  and  alleviation  by  them,  as 
to  make  life  tolerably  cafy,  and  free  from 
grievous  fulFeiings:  and  in  the  mentioned 
cafe,  that  is  all  that  is  left  for  art  to  do.  But 
in  other  chronical  diftempers  taken  in  due 
time,  where  the  vifeera  arc  not  quite  fpoiled, 
they  would  infallibly  hringabouta  final  period, 
and  perfed  cure.  The  moft  certain  diftin- 
guifliing  mark  of  an  acute  dillemper,  is,  to 
have  a quick  pulfc  ; that  of  a chronical,  to 
have  a flow  one.  The  firft  will  exhaufl  the 
fluids,  and  wear  out  the  folids  in  a fliort  time  } 
whereas  the  laft  will  require  a longer  time  to 
produce  the  fame  efFcd.  Some  chronical  dif- 
tempers,  efpccially  towards  the  lafl  and  fatal' 
period,  turn  acute.  And  fomc  acute  ones 
terminate  in  chronical  diflempers.  But  this 
mark  will  not  only  keep  them  diftind  ; but 
alfo  point  out,  when  acute  diflempers  have 
chronical  remiflions  or  Interiniffions,  and  when 
chronical  diflempers  have  acute  fits  or  pa- 
roxyfms. 

$ 2.  Some  perfons,  who  are  extremely 
healthy  and  found  during  their  younger  days, 
about,  or  foon  after  the  meridian  of  life  (that 
is,  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix,  according 
to  the  obfervation  of  an  infpired  King)  fall  into 
chronical  diflempers,  which  cut  them  off  in 
few  years,  or  make  them  mifcrable  ail  the  refl: 

their  lives.  Thus  confumptions  prove  mor- 
tal to  fome  about  that  time.  Thus  flone  and 
gravel,  gout  and  rhcumatJfm,,  feurvy  and. 
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^ropfy,  Kine[’s-cvi!  and  fkin  difeaTcs  either 
make  their  fitft  appearances,  or  Ihcw  thern- 
liclves  in  their  true  type  about  this  time  of 
life.  The  reafon  is,  while  the  juices  arc 
fweet,  fuflieicntly  thin  and  fluid,  bur  efpecial- 
ly  while  the  Inlid  organs,  the  membranes  and 
fibres,  are  yet  but  unfolding,  ftretching  and 
drawing  out  to  their  full  dimenfions  ; any 
acrimony,  ftiarpnefs,  or  corroding  humour, 
can  aflfeS  them  no  other  way,  than  by  mak- 
ing them  vibrate,  and  fo  extend  themfelvcs 
farther  and  farther.  For  as  pain,  fo  thefc 
fharp  falts  by  their  twitching  and  irritation  on 
the  tender  fibres,  make  them  only  contraft, 
and  fo  draw  at  both  extremities,  and  thereby 
unfold  and  extend  thcmfelves  farther.  So 
while  theoriginal  foldings  and  complications  of 
the  folids  arc  not  yet  quite  extended,  this  ir- 
ritation ferves  only  to  draw  them  out,  and 
does  not  hurt  them,  ’till  they  arc  arrived  at 
their  full  extent,  which  generally  happens 
about  five-and-twenty.  It  takes  a due  time 
after  that  for  thefc  (harp  humours  to  exalt 
themfclves  to  their  utmofl  acrijnony,  to  cor- 
rupt and  putrify  the  juices,  and  alfo  fome 
more  time  to  wear  out,  to  obfl:ru£f  and  break 
the  great  organs,  and  thcii  fmalFer  capillary 
veflels.  The  fum  of  all  which,  brings  the 
periods  of  the  great  attacks  of  thefc  difiempers 
to  the  mentioned  time  of  life.  Thofe  in 
whom  the  original  taint  is  more  deeper  and 
more  radicated,  and  the  natural  conflitution 
w'cakcr,  fufficr  under  thefc  attacks  fooner. 
And  thofe  in  whom  it  is  (lighter  and  more  fu- 
pcrficial,  and  whofe  complexion  is  (Ironger 
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and  more  hardy,  hold  out  longer.  But 
the  generality  futrer  firfl,  eminently,  about 
the  meridian  of  life.  Hence  the  common  ob- 
ferv  '.tion  of  thofe  that  die  of  a genuine  con- 
fumption,  that  they  begin  to  feel  it  firft  be- 
fore thirty-fix.  " 

§ 4.  There  is  no  chronical  diflempcr  what- 
foever,  more  univerfal,  more  obftinale,  and 
more  fatal  in  Britain,  than  the  feurvy,  taken 
in  its  general  extent.  Scarce  any  one  chro- 
nical diftemper  but  owes  its  origin  to  a fcorbu- 
tick  cachexie,  or-  is  fo  complicated  with  it, 
that  it  furnifhes  its  mofl:  cruel  and  mofl  ohftinatc 
fymptoms.  To  it  we  owe  all  the  dropfiesthat 
happen  after  the  meridian,  of  life,- all  diabetes, 
afthma’s,  confumptions  of  feveral  kinds,  many 
forts  of  cholicks,  and  diarrhaca’s,  fome  kinds 
of  gouts  and  rheuniatifms,  all  palfies,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ulcers,  and,  poffihly,  the  can- 
cer itfelf,  and  mofi-  cutaneous  foulneffesv  weak- 
ly confiitutions,  and  bad  digeftions,  vapours, 
melancholy,  and  almoft  all  nervous  diflcm- 
pers  whatCoever.  And  what  a plentiful  fourcc 
of  miferies  thefe  lafl  are,  the  afflidled  beft  can 
tell.  And  fcarce  any  one  chronical  diflemper 
whatfoever,  but  has  fome  degree  of  this  evil 
faithfully  attending  it.  The  reafon  why  the 
feurvy  is  fo  * endemick  a diftemper,  and  fo 
fruitful  of  miferies,  is,  that  it  is  produced  by, 
saufes  inoftly  fpecial  and  particular  to  this  if- 

land. 
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&nd ; to  wit,  the  indulging  fo  much  in  ani- 
mal food,  and  ftrong  fermenting  liquors,  in 
contemplative  ftudies,  and  fedentary  profeffi- 
ons  and  employments  (and  thence  the  want  of 
due  labour  and  exercilc)togcthcr  with  the  nitrous 
moifture  of  an  ifland,  and  the  inconflancy  and 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  thence  anfing.  I have 
had  many  occahons  to  (hew,  how  fuch  caufes 
muft  neceffarily  and  naturally  produce  fuch  el- 
fe<3s.  I will  here  only  touch  i he  matter  flightly, 
to  point  out  the  connexion.  Animal  foods  and 
llrong  liquors  to  excefs,  and  with  contintrance, 
muft  load  and  charge  the  fluids  with  their 
falts.  Want  of  due  cxercife  mufl:  fufFcr  thefe 
to  unite  in  clufters,  and  increafe  their  bulk  in 
the  fmall  vclTels.  Their  la^'ger  bulk,  and 
greater  acrimony,  thence  arifing,  muft  in- 
creafe the  vifeidity  of  the  fluids,  by  breaking 
the  blood  globules,  and  fo  coagulating  the 
mafs,  and  at  laft  obftruft  the  finer  pipes,  and 
all  the  fmaller  glands : whereby  the  tone  of  all 
the  elaftick  fibres  muft  be  interrupted  and  bro- 
ken, and  their  vibrations  ftopt  at  every  ob- 
firuQed  gland  and  capillary  veflel,  and  arii 
univerfal  diforder  produced  in  the  whole  ani- 
mal aconomy.  And  this  diforder  will  ope- 
rate, and  (hew  itfelf  in  fymptoms  fpecial  and- 
particular,  according  to  the  fpecial  and  par- 
ticular make  and  conformation  of  the  parts, 
the  weaknefs  of  the  ftrength  of  the  organs,  the- 
particular  mifmanagements,  and  precife  ftatc 
of  the  air  the  party  lives  in.  And  the  detail 
of  thefe  general  caufes  applied  to  particular 
perfons,  muft  produce  the  rerpe6live  difeafes 
meationed..  In  a word,  the  feurvy  is  a kind 
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©f  catholick  didemper  here  in  Britain,  ariling 
from  conftant  and  general  caufes,  from  the 
cuftoms  of  the  people,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  which  renders  the  ferous  part  of 
the  blood  too  thick  and  glcwy,  breaks  and  di- 
vides the  union  ol  the  globulous  parts,  ob- 
ffru6fs  the  fmall  veflels,  and  deftroys  the  fprin- 
ginefs  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres.  So  that 
moft  chronical  diftempers,  can  be  little  clfe, 
but  branches  and  cions  from  this  root,  which 
(like  Pandora’s  box)  is  fo  fruitful  of  variety  of 
mifehiefs.  And  its  arifing  from  the  climate 
and  cuftoms  of  the  people,  is  the  reafon  why 
chronical  diftempers  are  fo  frequent  in  Britain, 
to  what  they  are  in  warmer  climates  (which, 
bv  a free  perfpiration  and  lighter  diet,  not 
only  prevent  tKofc  difeafes  in  their  own  inha- 
bitants, but  univerfally  cure  thofe  of  our  if- 
land  who  arc  affliSed  with  them,  if  *^hey  ficc 
to  thofe  regions  any  reafonahlc  time  before  na- 
ture bc  quite  worn  out).  For  though  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  live,  for^the  moft  part  as 
long,  or  rather  longer,  than  thofe  of  warmer 
climates  ; yet  fcarcc  anv  one,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  better  fort,  but  becomes  crazy,  and  fuf* 
fers  under  fame  chronical  diftemper  or  other, 
before  they  arrive  at  old  age.  The  fame  rea- 
fon is  to  be  afliened  for  the  frequency  of  felf- 
murders  fere,  in  EnTlanH  efpecially,  beyond 
anv  other  country.  For  few  have  grace  and' 
reftgnation  enough,  to  fufFer  patiently  the  laft- 
ing  pains  of  a chronical  diftemper,  or  the  yet 
more  torturing  and  crucifying  anguifti  of  a 
pcrnctual  d'fp'ritednefs  ; though  I have  ob- 
ferved  gencrdlly,  and  have  good  reafon  to 
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conclude  univcrfally,  that  all  fclf-murdcrcrs 
are  firft  dirtrafled  and  diftempered  in  their  in- 
telleSual  faculties.  Notwithilanding  the  dif- 
fufivenefs  and  univerfality  of  this  difeafe,  fo 
that  fcarce  a finglc  individual  ofthe  better  fort  is 
alcogether  free  from  it  ; yet  1 never  once  in  my 
life,  faw  It  totally  extirpated  inthofe  who  had 
it  to  any  degiee,  fo  as  to  be  intirely  free  from 
it  all  the  rell  of  their  lives  after;  but  that  it 
Hill  appeared,  and  fprang  up  again  in  fomc 
fymptom  or  other,  and  at  laft  brought  fortk 
that  grand  one,  which  put  a final  period  to 
all  their  fufFerings.  One  good  reafon  for  this 
is,  that  it  requires  a regimen  and  condu^  fo 
intirely  contrary  and  oppofitc  to  the  natural 
habits  and  cuftoms,  and  the  univcrfal  bent  and 
appetites  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  that 
it  becomes  a kind  of  perpetual  feif-denial  to 
them  ; which  the  Britilh  nation,  in  general, 
does  not  mightily  admire.  Another  reafon  is, 
that  fine  folks  ufe  their  phyficians,  as  they 
do  their  laundre-ffes,  fend  their  linen  to  them 
to  be  cleaned,  in  order  only  to  be  dirtied  again. 
Nothing  lefsthan  a very  moderate  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  that  of  the  kind  which  abound* 
ieafl:  in  urinous  falls  (as  mofl:  certainly  the 
young  and  the  lighter  coloured  do)  and  a more 
moderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  due  labour 
and  excrcife,  and  a careful  guarding  againfl: 
the  inconftancy  and  inclemency  of  the  feafons, 
can  keep  this  hydra  under.  And  nothing  clfc 
than  a total  abftincnce  from  animal  foods,  and 
ftrong  fermented  liquors,  can  totally  extirpate 
it.  And  that  too,  iridft  be  begun  early  ; be- 
fore, orfoon  after  the  meridian  of  life ; or  clfc 

there 
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there  will  remain  too  little  oil  in  the  lamp^ 
the  fpiri'^s  will  fink  too  far,  ever  to  be  reco- 
vered again  ; and  the  remaining  part  of  lifcp 
will  be  too  fliort  for  fo  total  a change  as  muft 
be  made.  So  that  thofe  wbo  luffer  greatly 
under  this  Bntifh  difteniper,  muft  be  content- 
ed to  bear  and  terbear  a little,  and  muft  ex- 
peQ  no  greater  degree  of  health,  than  their 
time  ct  life,  the  nature  of  their  dil'cafe,  and 
the  ftate  of  their  conftitu'tion  will  admit  of. 
But  ftill  a great  moderation  in  animal  foods, 
and  fpirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  due  cx- 
ercife,  and  a care  to  fence  againft  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  will  make  life  tolerably  eafy  ; 
efpccially  if  fome  gentle  domcftick  purges  be 
interlperfcd.  The  feeds  and  young  fprouts  of 
vegetables,  have  fcarce  any  grofs,  fixed,  or 
cftential  falts  at  all  in  them.  This  is  not  only 
evident  from  the  reafons  formerly  given  (be- 
caufe  they  arc  young,  or  the  nouriftiment  ap- 
pointed by  nature  for  young  vegetables  j for 
the  earth  is  only  a proper  neft  or  matrix  for 
them;  and  the  fun’s  heat  ferves  them  inftead 
of  incubation)  but  upon  * trial  and  examinati- 
on, they  yield  none,  being  too  light  and  thin 
to  calcine  and  incinerate,  and  the  falts  too 
volatile  (and  confequently,  fmall  and  fit  to 
pafs  by  perfpiration,  and  thereby  can  be  no 
way  injurious  to  human  conftitutions)  to  en- 
dure the  fire ; which  full  grown  plants,  their 
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Salks  and  wood  readily  do.  And  in  unfer*- 
mented  liquors,  the  falts  are  io  cnvel(.>pi.d, 
that  they  cannot  unite  to  form  a fpirit,  and 
arc  foftieathcd,  by  particular  coats  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  vegetable,  that  they  can  fcarce 
do  any  harm  (except  when  they  exceedingly 
abound)  to  animal  bodies.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  a vegetable  diet  for  a few  weeks 
or  months,  together  with  drinking  water  or 
unfermented  liquors  (fuch  as  tea,  coffee,  bar- 
Jcy. water,  liquorice-water,  teas  made  of  oran- 
ges, or  other  leeds  and  plants)  will  faften  the 
teeth  when  dropping  out,  from  a confumption 
of  the  gums  by  fcorbutick  falts,  cure  any  cu- 
taneous foulneffes  or  eruptions,  and  even  any 
fpreading  ulcer,  if  it  is  not  fcrofulous,  when 
no  medicine  on  the  face  of  the  fcarth  will 
it.  Hence  the  grand  maxim  in  the  cure  of  all 
ulcers  is,  by  diet  to  bring  them  to  the  ftate  of 
a wound,  and  then  they  will  cure  of  them- 
felvcs.  And,  as  I have  clfewhcrc  obferved, 
there  is  fcarce  a thin,  confumptive,  hyflerick, 
or  hypochondriack,  and  weakly  conftitution 
in  England,  which  has  not  for  its  parent,  a. 
latent  or  manifeft  fcorbutick  cachexy,  except- 
ing that  which  arifes  from  a fcrofula.  From 
the  whole  we  may  gather,  how  much  a proper 
regimen  of  diet,  and  due  exercife,  with  the 
other  helps  and  remedies  already  mentioned 
in  this  treatife,  is  able  to  do  in  moft  Britifk 
chronical  diftempers. 

§ 4.  Having  had  fo  often  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  weak  and  relaxed  nerves,  it  will  not  he  amifs 
to  fuggeft,  fomc  of  the  outward  and  mod  fen- 
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fible  figns  and  charaders,  whereby  it  may  be 
manif'eft,  whether  onc^s  felf,  or  any  particu- 
lar perfon  he  is  concerned  for,  be  of  this  make 
and  conftitution,  before  fomc  chronical  dif- 
temper,  or  other  difmal  fymptom  has  made  it 
plain;  in  order  to  prevent  thefe  as  far  as  pofli- 
ble.  To  which  purpofe  we  muft  obferve,  that 
the  nerves  are  bundles  of  folid,  fpringy,  and 
elaflick  threads  or  filaments  (like  twified  cat- 
guts ©r  hairs)  whofe  one  extremity  is  termina- 
ted at  the  common  fenfory  in  the  brain,  where 
the  foul  is  fuppofed  to  refide ; the  other  is  in- 
terwoven into  every  point  of  the  fcarf  (kin,  the 
membranes,  the  coats  of  the  vefTels,  the  muf- 
Cjcs,  zno  the  other  fenfible  folids  of  the  body,' 
in  order  to  convey  the  motions,  adions,  vi- 
brations, or  imptilfesof  outward  ohjeffs  to  the 
foul.  'Thefe  threads  or  filaments  are  highly 
elafiic'k  or  fpringy,  as  we  may  fee  from  their 
Jiardened  lubfiances,  fuch  as  whalebone,  ivo- 
ry, horn,  and  cartileges,  which  are  more 
euiincntly  fo,  than  any  other  bodies  known. 
Some  neifons  have  their  fibres  very  quick, 
rtad’.ly  vibrating,  highly  fpringy  and  clafiick, 
fo  as  to  tremble  and  (hake  violently,  by  the 
isaft  iinpulfe.  Others  have  more  rigid,  firm, 
and  ftrctched  fibres,  which  yield  not  but  to 
firong  impreffions,  and  move  flowly,  but  move 
for  a long  time.  Laftly,  there  are  thofe  who 
have  Weak,  loofc,  flender,  and  relaxed  fibres, 
which  though  eafily  moved,  and  yielding  to 
the  weakefl:  impulfe,  yet  communicate  only 
irnperfe6f,  languid  and  faint  impreffions  and 
vibrations  to  the  foul,  and  have  all  their  other 
animal  furt^ions  of  the  fame  languifliing  na- 
ture 
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hire.  And  it  is  of  thefe  laft,  I have  been  all 
along  Tpeaking.  And  we  may  readily  difcover 
them,  by  thele  outward  characters  and  figns. 
i.  Thofc  who  have  naturally  foft,  thin,  fmall, 
and  (hort  hair,  are  of  a loofe,  flabby,  and  re- 
laxed ilate  of  nerves.  For  the  hair  feems  to 
be  fome  of  the  ftefliy  fibres,  only  lengthened 
outwards  and  hardened.  At  leail:  like  the 
fibres,  they  confifl  of  a great  many  iefier  fila- 
ments contained  in  a common  membrane, 
are  folid,  tranfparent  and  elafiick : and  as 
thefe  hairs  are  in  firength  and  bulk,  fo  gene- 
rally the  fibres  of  the  body  are.  2.  Thofe  of 
the  faireft  hair,  are  of  the  loofeft  fibres  (other 
things  being  equal)  becaufe  the  faireft  are 
more  rare,  porous,  and  fungous  ; and  be- 
caufe bodies  of  the  lighter  colours,  confifi  of 
fmaller  parts,  than  thofe  of  the  more  flaming 
colours ; as  has  been  formerly  cbferved.  3. 
Thofe  of  large,  or  (as  they  are  called)  maflifF 
mufcles,  and  of  big  bones,  arc  generally  of  a 
firmer  date  of  nerves,  than  thofe  of  little  muf- 
eles  and  bones  : becaufe  the  mufcles  and  bones 
being  fimilar  to  their  fibres,  as  is  highly  pro- 
bable, and  thefe  being  bigger,  and  confe- 
quently  ftronger,  fo  mud  thofe  be  ; and,  on 
the  contrary,  4.  Soft,  yielding,  pappy  flefh, 
is  a furc  fymptom  of  loofe  fibres  ; whereas 
hard,  fi  m,  and  unyielding  mufcles,  are  the 
condant  fign  of  firm  fibres.  5.  A white,  fair, 
blanched,  or  a fnen -coloured  complexion  or 
ikin,  condantly  indicates  a weaker  and  more 
relaxed  (late  of  fibres,  than  a ruddy,  freih, 
dark  fallow,  or  black  hue  ; for  reafons  already 
given.  6.  A fat  corpulent  or  phfegmatick 
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conflitution,  is  always  attended  with  loofe,. 
flabby  and  relaxed  fibres,  by  their  being  dif-- 
folved  and  overfoaked  in  inoifiure  and  hunii— 
dity.  And,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  a dry,, 
clean  and  firm  make,  have  ftrong,  firm,  and 
tenfefibres.  7.Thole whoarefubjetl  to  evacua- 
tions of  any  kind,  in  any  degree  greater  than 
what  is  natural  j and  thofe  who  by  any  acci- 
dent, have  I'uffered  long  by  any  preternatural 
evacuation  whatfoever,  arc,  or  become  of 
loofe,  relaxed  fibres  and  nerves.  Thus  thofe 
who  frequently  run  into  purging,  or  floods  of 
pale  water,  flow  at  the  mouth  or  nofe,  or  melt 
into  profufe  fweats  ; thofe  who  any  way  have 
3oft  much  blood,  have  had  a diarrhaea,  have 
recovered  of  a fever,  and  thofe  of  the  fex  who 
have  purified  Jonger  or  more  than  is  ufual  ; 
all  ofthefe  are  originally,  or  become  accidental- 
ly, of  weak  and  relaxed  nerves  and  fibres.  8. 
Laftly,  thofe  who  are  of  a cold,  conflitution^ 
are  apt  to  run  intoeoldnefles  on  their  extremi- 
ties, or  ready  to  catch  cold,  are  alfo  of  weak 
and  loofe  fibres  and  nerves ; becaufe  thefc  arc 
figns  of  a flow  and  interrupted  circulation 
and  perfpiration  ; which  manifefls  a weak 
fpring  in  the  fibres  of  the  coats  of  the  vef- 
fels,  the  fibres  of  the  mufclcs,  and  a weak- 
nefs  of  the  fpring  of  the  fcales  of  the  fcarf- 
fkin. 

$ 5 On  this  occafion  of  rehearfing  tlic 
figns  of  weak  nerves,  I cannot  omit  apprifing- 
thofe  of  the  breeding  part  of  the  fex,  and  thofe 
who  arc  concerned  in  them,  ef  their  readinefs 
cf  raifearrying,  imlcfs  duly  tended  and  ma- 
naged. 
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nae;cd,  efpeclally  thofe  of  them  of  tender  and 
weak,  nerves,  or  of  too  delicate  a conftitution. 
The  figns  I have  now  laid  down,  will  always 
make  it  evident,  if  any  particular  perfon  is  fo  or 
not.  And  if  upon  examination  they  be  found 
to  be  fuch,  they  wdll  be  apt,  upon  the  llighteft 
occalion,  to  run  into  frequent  mifearriages  ; 
whereby  a great  part- of  their  poflrerity  wall  be 
dedroyed,  and  they  themfelves  expofed  to 
dropfies  or  confumptions,  or  (which  is  worfe 
than  either)  perpetual  lownefs  of  fpirits,  va- 
pours and  other  hyfterick  diforders.  And  by 
this  misfortune  alone,  a confiderable  part  of 
the  better  fort  here  in  England,  peiifl\  and  are 
loft.  Nature  has  formed  the  generality  of  the 
fex,  of  a foft,  flender  and  delicate  make. 
Want  of  due  exercife,  a full  table,  indifereet 
nurfes,  over-fond  mothers,  and  hereditary 
IharpnefTes,  make  them  much  more  fo.  And 
if  by  neglcft  or  accident,  they  once  begin  to 
mifearry,  every  firft  mifearriage  paves  the 
way  fora  fecond,  and  a third,  and  foon,  ’till 
the  poor,  pretty  creature,  has  neither  blood 
nor  fpirits,  appetite  nor  cligeftion  left.  For 
one  mifearriage,  weakens  the  conftitution, 
breaks  and  tears  the  nervous  fyftem  more,  than 
two  mature  births.  If  ever  this  is  to  befecur- 
ed  or  prevented  effeflually,  it  is  to  be  done, 
at  lead  attempted,  in  the  firft  inftance,  if 
poftible,  at  lead  as  foon  as  may  be,  before  a 
total  relaxation  and  diftolution  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  is  brought  on.  The  giddinefs  romp- 
ing and  gadding  about  of  the  young  creature 
hcrfelf,  is  o'tcn  the  caufe  of  her  mifearriage. 
But  oftner  the  forwardnefs  and  indifcretion  of 
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furgeons  and  midwives,  by  bleeding  on  every- 
Iittle  threatening  fymptom,  without  confider- 
ing  the  conftitution.  Bleeding  may -.do  well 
enough  in  I'anguine,  robufl,  and’  plethorick 
conrtitutions : but  it  is  death  and  certain  ruin- 
to  thofe  of  (lender  and  weak- nerves,  and  the 
furert  way  to  caufe  the  mifcarriage  it- is  defign- 
cd  to  prevent,  by  relaxing  the  nervous  fibres  ; 
which  bleeding  does  as  certainly,  as  it  IcflTens 
• the  quantity  of  the  blood.  The  mod  cfFeftual 
method  I have  ever  found  to  prevent  fuch  mis- 
fortunes, is,  to  order  thofe  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  to  drink  plentifully  of  Briftol  water, 
with  a very  little  red  wine,  for  their  con- 
ftant  drink ; to  lay  the  plaifter  ad  herni- 
am,  with  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  London  lau- 
danum, in  a due  proportion,  to  their  reins; 
to  keep  them  'to  a low,  light,  cafily  digeft- 
ed  diet,  efpecially  of  the  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, and  milk  meats  ; to  (Irengthcn  their 
bowels  with  diafeordium  and  toafted  rhubarb, 
if  they  become  too  flippery  ; to  air  them  once 
or  twice  a day,  in  a coach  or  chair,  and  to- 
keep  them  cheerful,  and  in  good  humour,  a& 
much  as  may  be.  This  method  will  fcarcc. 
ever  fail,  unlefs  a latent  fcrofula,  or  fomc 
other  hereditary  (liarpnefTcs  in  their  juices, 
deftroy  the  birth. 

§ 6.  The  tender,  fickly,  and  thofe  of 
weak  nerves,  ought  to  have  a regard  in  the 
condu£f  of  their  health,  to  the  different  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  I have  clfcwhcrc  obferved, 
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that  fuch  * conftitutions  bci^in  to  fink,  droop- 
and  languifli,  about  Chriflmas  or  Midwinter, 
go  on  from  worfe  to  worfe,  ’till  the  Spring  is 
over,  get  up  a little,  as  the  fun  goes  higher, ^ 
and  ftronger,  arrive  at  their  rperidian  altitude 
of  health  and  (frcngth  about  Mtdfuminer,  and 
hold  it  out  fo  long  as  the  fun  warm's  them,  or 
the  ftrcngth  they  have  acquired  laffs.  Thofe 
who  have  very  weak  nerves,  fail  fooner,  e\en: 
about  the  Autumnal'  Equinox  : but  they  get 
up  fooner,  becaufe  thei-r  vycaker  nerves  make 
lefs  refinance.  The  fun  new  ferments,  rari- 
ties, and  exalts  their  vifcid  juices : fo  that  the 
circulation  is  better  performed,  more  full, 
free  and  univerfal.  The  perfpiration-  is  aifo 
thereby  much  increafed  and  promoted  ; and 
the  load  being  drawn  off,  by  the  force  of  the 
fun’s  heat;  their  appetite  is  fharpened,  and 
their  digefiion  mended  ; to  which  the  ferene 
warm  and  clear  air,  and  the  greater  liberty  of 
cxcrcife  and  bufinefs  contributes:  I fhould 
advife  fuch  therefore,.. religioufly  to  follow  the 
indications  of  nature,  and  to  take  thefe  bene- 
fits it  offers  then>  as  a certain  fign  of  their  be- 
ing beff  and  fitteff  for  them.  After  Chriffrnas, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  milk, 
es:gs,  and  fpring  herbs,  as  afparagus,.  fpinage 
and  fprouts  come  in  firft  : of  which  I advife 
them  te  make  the  greateff  part  of  their  diet 
then.  As-  the  Spring  advances,  lamb  and 
veal,  green  peas  and  fallading  abound.  After 
the  vernal  equinox,  chicken  and  rabbit,  young 
turkies,  and  early  fruit  come  in  feafon.  A- 
, bout 
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bout  MidfurntTier,  mutton  and  partridge,  coF- 
lidower  and  artichonk  may  be  had.  And  Au- 
tumn brings  in  beef  and  venifon,  turnip  and 
carrot.  And  it  will  be  found,  the  concofiivc 
powers  of  weak  perfons,  and  thofc  of  relaxed' 
nerves,  rife  and  fortify  gradually,  as  thefc 
ftronger  foods  come  in  feafon.  By  feafon,  I 
mean  not,  thofc  earlier  days,  that  luxury  in 
the  buyers,  and  avarice  in  the  fellers  about 
London,  have  forced  the  fcveral  kinds  of  ve- 
getables, and  animals  in.  But  by  the  feafon 
'I  mean,  that  time  of  the  year,  in  which  ^7 
nature,  common  culture,  and  the  mere  ope- 
ration of  the  fun  and  climate,  they  arc  in  mofl; 
plenty  and  perfeflion  in  this  country.  But 
the  principal  point  I would  urge  is,  that  fuch 
perfons,  would  regularly  begin  to  correfpond 
with  nature,  in  both  leflening  the  quantity, 
and  lowering  the  quality  of  their  food,  as  the 
feafons  indicate,  and  Providence  provides  the 
proper  food  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfefli- 
on.  By  which  they  will  preferve  the  ballancc 
of  their  health  pretty  near  equal  all  the  year 
Tsund,  have  the  lightefl:  and  leaff  food,  when 
their  conco^ivc  powers  are  leaflr,  and  their 
nervous  fibres  weakefi  ; and  rife  in  the  food, 
in  proportion  as  thefe  rife.  Add  tothefe,  that 
as  winter  is  beft  for  home  cxercifes,  fummer 
is  fittefl:  for  thofc  without  doors.  And  as  the 
day  lengthens,  their  labour  and  cxercifes 
* abroad  ought  to  be  lengthened  out.  Neither 
Sydenham  nor  Fuller,  have  been  able  to  tell 
the  half  of  what  obftinate  exercife  will  do,  in 
lowj  cachedick,  confumptive  cafes. 
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Improbus. Horat. 

f 7.  The  Germans  have  a proverb,  that 
^ife  men  ought  to  put  on  their  Winter  cloaths- 
early  in  Autumn,  and  put  them  off  late  in  the 
Spring.  By  which  they  would  infinuatc,  that 
people  ought  always  to  go  well  cloathed. 
Whatever  may  be  in  this,  as  to  perfons  that 
drink  hard,  and  require  a plentiful  difcharge 
by  the  fkin,  thofe  who  are  fober,  or  who 
would  render  thcmfelves  hardy,  ought  to  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  as  few  cloaths,  both  in 
fummer  and  winter,  as  Ts  poffiblc.  Befidcs 
the  general  rule^,  of  having  as  few  neceffaries. 
as  may  be  ; much  and  heavy  cloaths,  attra^. 
and  draw  loo  much  by  perfpiration  ; as  DoSor 
Keill  proves,  in  his  med.  ftatic.  Britann.  ten- 
der and  debilitate  the  habit,  and  weaken  the, 
ftrength.  The  cuftom  of  wearing  flannel,  is/- 
alinort  as  bad  as  a diabetes.  Nothing  can  en- 
feeble and  drain^  weak  and  tender  perjTonSf 
more.  To  make  this  clear,  we  mull  diftin- 
guilh  between  perfpiration  and  fweating^ 
which  differs  as  widely,  as  the  daily  natural 
emptying  our  bowels,  and  a loofencfs  or  di- 
arrhaea.  And  as  no  body  in  their  fenies, 
much  lefs  the  tender  and  weakly,  would  en- 
deavour to  encourage  this  laft  i no  more  ought 

they 
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they  that  other  of  fwcatlng.  For  as  promot- 
ing fiippery  bowels,  would  always  keep  the 
filires  of  the  alimentary  pallages  relaxed  ; fo 
would  perpetual  fweating,  thofe  of  the  fkin. 
And  as  the  moiftureand  damps  that  flannel  per- 
petually keeps,  the  (kin  in,  and  its  growing  fo 
readily  dirty, (hews  what  a.flux  of  perfpiration  it 
promotes  there  j fo  the  perpetual  friction  pro- 
duced by  it,  gives  the  reafon.  If  one  lays  iri 
a fuperfluous  load  offtrong  liquors,  it  is  happy 
for  him  nature  difcharges  the  ocean  any  how  ; 
for  he  had  better  Iweat,  than  burn  in  a fever. 
But  for  temperate,  tender  and  fickly  perfons, 
the  more  firm  and  tight  all  the  organs  of  their 
evacuations  be  (if  they  be  not  totally  obflruff- 
ed)  the  better  it  will  be  for  them,  the  more  it 
will  ftrengthem  their  nerves,  and  harden  their 
conftitution.  Nothing  but  fuperfluity  in  food 
or  ftrong  liquors,  requires  fweating  . and  that 
is  the  reafon,  the  Germans  run  fo  much  upon 
it.  So  far,  that  * Tfehirnhaus,  a very  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  gentleman  otherwife,  re- 
folvcs  the  cure  of  almoft  all  diffempers  into 
fweating,  upon  obferving  its  fuccefs  in  their 
bottle-fevers.  They  drink  much  thin  fharp 
wine,  w'hich  pafles  every  way  ; and  when  it 
comes  through  the  fkin,  both  the  confli6l  and 
the  danger  is  over.  But  for  thofe  inhabi- 
tants of  our  iflands,  who  are  fober  becaufc 
they  are  tender,  or  would  preferve  their 

health 
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health  ; the  lighter  and  fewer  their  deaths  are, 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  in  fummer  and 
winter,  the  liardier  they  will  grow.  The 
more  open  the  whole  body  is  to  the  air,  pro- 
vided It  be  benign,  the  more  fluid,  and  the 
more  aftivc,  will  the  animal  juices  be  ; and, 
by  confequence,  the  more  full  and  free  will 
the  perfpiration  be.  For  right  tempered  air, 
is  beneflcial  and  medicinal  to  the  animal  jui- 
ces : and  a great  heap  of  cloaths,  only  con- 
denfes  our  own  excrementitious  atrnofpherc 
about  us,  and  (lops  the  kindly  influence  of 
this  beneficial  clement.  As  to  catching  cold, 
he  that  lives  foberly,  and  avoids  nitrous,  that 

is,  moifl:  or  frofty  air,  will  cither  not  readily 
catch  cold,  or  if  he  does,  will  foon  get  rid  of 

it.  It  is  only  air  thus  conditioned,  that  thick- 
ens and  coagulates  cur  juices,  and  gives  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  colds.  It  is  inward  heat  on- 
ly, which  deftroys  us.  No  fober  perfons  ever 
fuffered  by  cold,  unlefs  it  were  extreme,  or 
that  they  expofe  themfclvcs  obftinately  to  it, 
againft  fenfe  and  reafon. 


§ 8.  Another  mean  of  health,  to  the  ten- 
der, ftudious  and  fedentary,  is  much  and 
often  [having  the  head  and  face,  and  wafliing, 
feraping  and  paring  their  feet  and  toes.  The 
great  benefit  (befides  the  pleafurc)  to  the  head, 
eyes  and  ears,  by  often  (having  the  head  and 
face,  and  wafliing  them  daily  in  cold  water, 
with  a few  drops  of  the  compound  fpirits  of  la- 
vender, or  Hungary  water,  is  beft  underflood 
by  thofe  that  have  felt  it.  The  cutting  olF 
the  hair  and  ftuving  the  head,  will,  in  the 

firft 
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firH-  inftancc,  fcarcc  fail  to  cure  a hcad-ach# 
a fluxion,  or  even  a nervous  vvcakncis  of  tne 
eyes.  Any  one  evacuation,  will  not  only  lef- 
fen  the  whole  mals  ; but  if  encouraged,  will 
make  that  evacuation  more  ample  and  full. 
The  more  and  oltncr  the  hair  is  lhaved,  the 
fafler  and  thicker  it  will  grow.  So  that  thu» 
(having  the  head  and  face  frequently,  will  be 
like  an  llTue,  or  perpetual  blifter  on  thefe 
parts.  Befides  the  wafhing  with  warm  water 
and  foap,  and  (craping  the  fkm  with  a razor, 
W'iM  cleanle  the  mouths  of  the  perfpiratory 
du6fs,  from  that  morphew  and  feurt  that  ad- 
heres to 'them,  and  will  extremely  encourage 
the  perfpiration  from  thefe  parts,  and  give  a 
full  and  free  vent,  to  the  fumes  on  the  head 
and  brain.  'And  wafhing  well,  and  dipping 
in  cold  water  afterwards,  will  (hut  the  fcales 
of  the  Icarf  (kin,  and  fecures  againfl  catching 
(K)ld  in  the  head,  which  is  frequently  a heavy 
grievance,  to  tender,  ftudious  and  fedentary 
perfons.  Therefore  I fhould  advife  fuch,  tofhave 
itheir  head  and  face  every  day,  •reveiy  other 
day,  or  asofteri  as  they  poflihly  can,  and  wadi 
thern  well  in  cold  water  afterwards.  What  (hav- 
ing docs  to  the  upper  parts,  the  fame  do  wa(h- 
ing  and  feraping  the  feet,  and  paring  their  nails 
to  the  lower.  W e know  by  the  tickli^nefs  of  the 
foies,  what  a multitude  of  fine  nervous  fibres 
terminate  in  them.  Walking,  (handing  and 
threading,  render  them  callous,  and  the  (km 
thick  and  hard  ; which  much  injures  the  per- 
fpiration,  and  hinders  the  derivation  of  the 
Wood  and  fpirits  into  them.  And  it  is  a com- 
mon obfervation,  that  nothing  is  a furcr  (ign  of 
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ftrcng  and  rank  health,  than  a kindly  heat 
and  a prolule  perfpiration  on  tlie  feet.  Itiliews 
a full  and  tree  circulation  in  the  fmall  veflels, 
at  thegreatefi;  dillance  from  the  fource  ot  heat 
and  motion  5 than  which  nothing  can  more 
plainly  indicate  great  and  good  health.  On 
the  contrary,  weak  and  lender  perions,  are 
a]wa)  3 cold  in  the  legs  and  feet,  and  fi i ll;  of  all 
feel  cold  there  in  frolly  weather.  Let  the  ten- 
der therefore,  and  the  weakly,  duly  once  a 
■week,  walh  in  warm  water,  rub  icrape  and 
pare  their  feet  and  nails.  Which  will  likewife 
prevent  corns,  hardnefles,  and  the  unnatural 
tendency  of  the  nails  into  the  flefti.  Thefe 
are,  it  is  true,  but  low  and  leemingly  trifling 
oblervations  towards  health;  but  it  is  in  this 
cafe,  as  it  is  in  a more  momentous  one  ; he 
that  de  pifeth  little  things,  (hall  perilh  by  little 
and  little. 

§ 9.  Thofe  tender  and  valetudinary  peo- 
ple, whofe  ftudies  and  profeffion  oblige  them 
to  read  and  write  much,  ought,  as  far  as  they 
poflibly  can,  to  (land  in  an  ereiSl  pofture, 
bending  their  head  and  breafl:,  as  little  as  may 
be,  leaning  only  on  a (loping  de(k,  and  con- 
tinuing their  exercife  in  that  pofture,  until 
they  grow  weary  ; then  reft  and  be  at  it 
again.  Cuftom  and  praflicc,  obftmately  per- 
fifted  in,  will  at  length  render  the  pofture  ea- 
fy  to  them.  And  it  is  inconceivable,  how 
many  and  great  advantages  it  will  bring  to  the 
conftitution.  Sitting,  bending  and  leaning 
low',  comprefs  fome,  if  not  many  of  the  vef- 
fcls  of  the  body  ; and  fo  flop  and  retard  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood  and  juices  through 
them  ; which  makes  a more  ready  flux  thro’ 
the  other  more  patent  and  pervious  ones. 
Whence  that  fleepinefs  and  dil'ability  to  moti- 
on in  the  limbs,  ’till  the  blood  and  fpirits,  by 
a proper  poftuie,  get  a free  admittance  into 
them.  From  this  alfo,  there  enfues  an  une- 
quable and  fubfultory  circulation  of  the  juices, 
and  an  unequable  fecretion  in  the  glands ; and 
confequcntly,  an  unequal  growth,  flrength 
and  vigour,  of  the  organs  and  parts. 
Which  is  the  caufe  of  rickets  in  children  ; 
carelefs  nurfes,  iiegle£ling  to  rock,  dandle 
and  tofs  them  fufiicicntly,  that  the  circulati- 
on of  the  juices  and  fpirits  may  be  equally 
promoted  every  where.  And  to  avoid  this 
inconvcniency,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why 
the  Romans  and  the  Eaftern  Nations,  lay 
along,  at  their  great  meals  and  feafts,  and 
when  they  were  obliged  to  continue  long  in 
one  pollure.  Befides,  that  in  writing  or 
reading,  if  one  fits,  there  is  a conftant  prefiure 
on  the  cavity  of  the  breaftand  fiomach,  which 
mufi:  neceflarily  weaken  their  fun6tions ; and 
thefe  are  commonly  the  organs  which  firfi:  de- 
cay in  clerks  and  under  fecretaries.  And 
hanging  down  the  head,  is  the  ready  way  to 
raife  fumes  and  vapours  to  it  : whereby  fuch 
will  be  expofed  to  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  per- 
haps confumptions  ; all  which  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  avoided  by  an  erc6l  pofture : for 
thereby  all  the  organs  will  be  in  their  natural 
fituation.  Many  of  the  mufcles  will  be  in  ac- 
tion, and  fo  prefs  on  the  blood  vefTels,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  circulation.  But  chiefly,  by  this 
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erca  pofturc,  the  juices  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  their  own  gravity,  to  defcend  with  the 
greater  velocity,  to  warm  ajid  cherifh  the  low- 
er parts,  which  are  remoteft  from  the  fource 
of  motion  * and  the  groffer  evacuations  will 
be  more  readily  promoted,  and  thereby  pre- 
ferve  the  upper  regions  clear  and  ferene  : 
which  will  bring  great  advantages  towards 
health  and  long  life.  But  this  pra^ice  will 
never  become  cafy,  unlefs  to  thole  who  begin 
young.  Thofe  who  diflate  or  confult,  ought 
to  do  them  (landing  or  walking;  which  would 
relieve  both  body  and  mind. 

i lo.  The  unwieldy,  fat  and  overgrown, 
befides  the  rules  already  laid  down,  I advife, 
in  particular,  as  much  as  is  poflible  for  them, 
to  abftain  from  drink  of  all  kinds.  No  c^ne 
rule  or  condition,  ever  was  contrived,  or  can 
be,  of  fo  great  ufe,  to  preferve  and  lengthen 
the  lives  of  fuch,  as  an  obilinate  and  univer- 
fal  abftinence  from  all  kinds  of  hquors.  If  the 
do£lrine  be  true  (as  it  is  highly  probable)  that 
the  mafs  of  all  the  bodies  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, is  only  pipes  and  vafcular  tubes,  'form- 
ed all  at  once,  in  their  firfl  rudiments  and 
feeds  ; then  growth  and  increafe  of  bulk,  is 
onlv  filling  and  plumping  up,  dilating,  and 
unfolding  thefe  pipes  with  liquors.  We  know 
from  Kircher’s  and  Dr.  Woodward’s  experi- 
ments, to  what  bulk  vegetables  will  thrive, 
by  mere  element  alone.  Two  pigs  of  the 
fame  litter,  were  fed  upon  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk  ; only,  to  one  of  them,  the  milk  was 
mixt  with  the  fame  quantity  of  water.  After 
O 2 a month’s 
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a month’s  feeding^,  they  were  both  killed,  and 
that  which  had  the  water,  was  found  much 
larger  and  fatter  than  the  other.  Dropfies  fat 
leaft  anafarca’s)  have  been  cured  by  an  obfti- 
nate  forbearance  of  drink.  And  lethargies 
proceed  from  the  moifture  of  the  Brain.  And 
thefe  are  the  two  diftempers,  unwieldy,  fat 
and  overgrown  perfons  are  moft  fubje6t  to. 
Therefore,  fuch  ought  to  avoid  drink,  as 
thofe  do,  who  have  the  * hydrophobia,  or  arc 
bit  by  a mad  dog.  Which  they  may  cafily 
bring  about,  if  they  feed  only  on  young  ani- 
mal, and  moift  and  cool  vegetable  food.  But 
whenever  I fpeak  of  vegetable  food,  I mean 
that  which  is  dreffed  by  fire. 

^ ir.  To  the  aged,  and  thefe  who  are  paf- 
fmg  off  the  ftage  of  life,  1 have  only  two 
things  to  recommend,  if  they  would  make  the 
faft  hour,  as  eafy,  indolent  and  free  from  pain 
as  may  be.  The  firft  is,  that  they  w'ould 
avoid  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  much  as 
ever  they  can.  The  blood  of  the  aged  is  ever 
moft  certainly  poor  and  vifeid.  Their  perfpi- 
ration  little  or  none  at  all  ; and  their  concoo 
tive  powers  weak.  And  confequently  they 
muft  be  fuhjcfled  to,  and  fuffer  by  the  weak- 
• eft  injuries  of  the  weather.  Therefore  I ad- 
vife  fuch,  to  keep  home,  provide  warm  rooms 
and  beds,  and  good  fires,  when  ever  the  Iky 

lowrs. 
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lowrs,  winds  blow,  or  the  air  is  (harp.  Such 
are  not  to  expeft  to  raife,  improve,  or  exalt 
their  conftitutions  or  health.  Freedom  from 
pain,  to  prevent  the  vital  flames  being  extin- 
guifhed  by  accidents,  and  to  have  it  burn  as 
clear,  and  as  long  as  nature,  at  their  age, 
has  defigned  it  fhould,  is  all  they  ought  to  aim 
at.  Exercife  is  only  to  purge  ofFfuperfluities. 
If  thefe  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  exceed, 
they  will  want  none,  nor  would  it  much  con- 
tribute to  their  cafe.  For  in  old  men  the 
bones  petrify  ; the  cartilages  and  tendons 
turn  into  bones  ; and  the  mufcles  and  nerves, 
into  cartilages  and  tendons.  And  all  the  fo- 
fids  loCe  their  elafticity,  and  turn,  in  a great 
meafure,  into  that  earth  they  are  going  to  be 
diflhlved  into.  So  that  the  folids  wanting 
elafticity,  exercife  can  do  but  little  to  fliake  oft* 
the  load,  ft  will  therefore  be  enough  for  fuch, 
to  air  themfelves  when  the  fun  lights  them, 
and  the  fummer  breezes  can  refrefli  them. 
Or,  if  they  would  lengthen  out  their  days,  to 
remove  to  a warmer  climate,  by  which  they 
may  live  as  long  as  the  crow.  The  fecond 
thing  I would  advife  fuch,  is,  to  lefTen  their 
diet  gradually,  as  they  grow  older,  before 
nature  has  forced  this  diminution  upon  them. 
This  is  a powerful  means  to  make  their  old 
age  green  and  indolent,  and  to  preferve  the 
remains  of  their  fenfes  to  the  very  laft.  Bv 
th  is  alone,  Cornaro  lengthened  out  his  days, 
and  preferved  his  fenfes,  in  a great  meafure, 
jntire  to  a hundred  years.  He  gradually  lef- 
fened  his  diet  fo  far,  that,  as  his  hiftorian  in- 
forms IK,  he  came  at  laft  to  live  on  the  yoke 
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of  an  egg  three  days.  I will  not  take  upon  me 
to  advife  others,  in  what  ineafure,  either  of 
time  or  quantity  of  food,  they  ought  to  dimi- 
uifh-  But  this,  I think,  they  ought  to  confi- 
der,  that  fince  it  is  certain  aged  perfons  be- 
come children,  as  to  the  weaknefs  of  their  di- 
geflions,  they  ought  to  diminifti,  as  childien 
increafe  in  their  food,  from  weaker  to  weak- 
er, and  from  lefs  to  lefs.  For  as  their  folids 
are  unclaftick,  their  conco£tive  pow'ers  weak, 
their  perfpiration  little,  and  the  expcnces  of 
living  fcarce  any,  their  repairs  (not  to  over- 
lay the  fpark  of  life  remaining)  ought  to  leflen 
proportionally.  And  it  is  to  the  negle6l  of 
this,  in  aged  perfons  that  thofe  rheums,  ca- 
tarrhs, wind  and  cholicks,  lofs  of  memory 
and  fenfes,  thofe  aches  and  pains,  and  ail 
that  difmal  and  black  train  of  miferies,  that 
wait  on  long  life,  is  mofliy  owing.  Which, 
by  a difereet  and  timeous  leffening  their  diet, 
might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  prevented. 

§ 1 2.  There  is  no  mlflake  more  fatal  in  the 
cure  of  chronical  diftempers,  incident  to  he 
weak  and  tender,  than  the  vain  and  unjufl 
cxpe£lation  they  entertain  of  a fudden  and 
quick  cure,  or  even  of  a fenfiblc  relief.  This, 
with  their  inconftancy,  and  impatience  of  be- 
ing confined  in  their  appetites,  makes  them 
cither  throw  off  all  remedies  and  reftraints  in 
defpair,  and  give  themfelves  up  to  an  habitual 
indulgence  in  all  thofe  things  that  brought  on 
or  exafperated  the  difiemper,  or  run  about 
from  Dodor  to  Doftor,  ’till  they  end  with  a 
quack,  or  die  under  the  hands  of  a mounte- 
bank,. 
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bank,  and  are  fooled  out  of  tiicir  lives  and 
money  at  once-  It  is  fiirpt  ifing,  that  reafon- 
able  men  can  imagine,  that  inanylmall  time, 
any  poflible  methods  or  medicines  fliould  cure, 
or  even  fenlibly  relieve  a diftemper,  that  per- 
haps was  brought  with  them  into  the  world, 
and  interwoven  with  the  principles  of  their 
being,  or,  at  lead,  may  have  been  ten  or 
twenty  years  a breeding,  by  excefles,  or  an 
indifereet  regimen.  I know  no  fitter  fimili- 
tude  of  the  cafe,  than  the  annual  income  of 
an  efiate  juft  fufficient  to  keep'one  in  decent 
neceflanes,  and  due  plenty  and  cieannefs.  If 
one  that  has  fuch  an  eftate,  run  out  every 
year,  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  then  fet 
about  to  retrieve,  before  he  become  to  ftarving 
or  a gaol,  would  we  not  count  him  mad,  if  he 
fhould  imagine,  by  retrenching,  management 
or  faving,  even  joining  to  thofe  day-labour, 
that  a few  months  or  years  would  recover  all, 
and  bring  his  eftate  to  its  firft  condition  ? No  1 
he  muft  labour,  abftain  and  manage  for  feve- 
ral  years  ; and  the  time  required,  will  be  al- 
ways in  a proportion  compounded  of  the  rate 
of  his  former  expences,  and  his  prefent  fav- 
ing.  That  is,  if  his  expences  were  but  fmalf, 
and  his  favings  great,  the  time  will  be  the 
fhorter,  in  refpeft  of  the  time  he  continued 
his  overfpending.  If  he  gives  over  faving, 
he  muft  at  laft  moft  certainly  ftarve  or  go  to 
gaol  ; and  if  he  begins  to  fave  in  due  time, 
he  will  certainly  retrieve  all  ; but  the  whole 
confifts  in  labour  and  faving  for  a due  time. 
ExcefTes  and  an  undue  regimen,  is  running 
sut  of  one’s  health  , which,  without  a proper 
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remedy,  as  labour  and  abftincnce,  will  necef- 
farily  bring  a man  to  difeafcs  or  death.  And 
thefe  muft  be  continued  a time  proportioned 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  cxcefles,  with  regard 
to  the  labour  and  abfiinencc.  Mod  chronical 
difterapers  have  for  their  parents,  corrupted 
(Juids,  and  broken  folids,  as  has  been  {hewn. 
A bad  date  of  the  domach  and  alimentary  or- 
gans, either  beget  thefe  or  accompany  them. 
Suppofe,  for  example,  the  cafe  be  afcorbutick 
habit,  (hewing  itfelf  with  blotches  and  a wate- 
ry ichor,  or  bumps,  with  yellow  or  black 
fpotsonthe  (kin,  a thick,  vifeid,  rheumatick 
blood,  an  obdru£ted  liver,  and  a condant 
overflowing  of  the  gall,  oppreflion  of  fpints, 
want  of  appetite  and  digedion,  and  thereby  a 
wading,  lafljtude,  inquietude,  &c.  which  I 
have  often  met  with  in  your  bon  vivants,  and 
your  free-livers,  who  have  been  born  healthy, 
vigorous  and  lively  ; I know  no  way  in  na- 
ture to  relieve  and  effeflually  cure  this  cafe, 
but  by  often  repeated,  gentle  vomits  and  do- 
mach  purges,  as  the  choler  (which  certainly 
degenerates  into  phlegm,  before  the  cure  be 
brought  about  ; for  phlegm  is  but  choler  more 
diluted,  or  the  grofler  part  of  the  ferum  only,, 
as  choler  is  that  of  the  whole  arterial  fluid  f 
and  when  choler  is  come  to  phlegm,  the  cure 
is  half  carried  on,  one  part  of  the  fluids  being 
already  purified,  and  the  liver  free  and  open  ; 
At  the  choler,  I fay,)  and  the  phlegm  rifes 
and  loads  the  alimentary  palTages ; bitters, 
aromaticks  and  deel  varied  and  preferibed, 
according  to  the  drength  of  the  patient,  and 
one  kind  a$  another  has  lod  its  virtue  ; cha- 
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lybeat  and  mineral  waters,  conflant  labour  and 
exercife  ; a ceol,  light,  fpare  diet,  and  con- 
flant  proper  regimen,  long  and  obftinately 
perilled  in.  The  patient  will  often  complain, 
what  I vomits  and  bitters,  gallopping  and 
fallirrg  for  ever  ! vomits  only  relieve  fora  few 
‘ days,  but  do  not  cure:  we  grow  as  bad  as  ever 
again,  and  in  fome  months  perfeverence,  find 
ourfelves  juft  where  we  began.  New  doctors 
muft  be  had,  and  they  muft  either  be  caftiier- 
cd  if  they  purfue  the  fame  intentions  (which 
if  they  be  honeft  men  they  muft  do)  or  elfe 
muft  write  things  that  can  neither  do  good  nor 
harm,  or  thofe  which  w-ill  aflually  hurt,  for 
their  fees  (for  there  is  no  medium)  ’till  the 
miferable  perfon  has  run  through  the  whole  fa- 
culty, and  at  laft  got  into  the  Charlatan  tribc- 
Ir  is  certain,  that  when  nature  has  begun  to 
t-hrow  the  grofs  and  vifcid  parts  of  the  juices 
on  thofe  foofe  and  fpungy  glands,  it  will  con- 
tinue fo  to  do,  *till  it  has  dephlegmated'  the 
■whole  mafs ; and  every  new  vomit  ■will  make 
room  for  another ; and  there  is  no  other  reme- 
dy as  long  as  there  is  any  vifcid  humour  re- 
maining, nor  can  the  decline  of  the  difeafe  he 
difcovered  fo  certainly  by  any  thing,  as  by  the 
Jeftening  of  the  . quantity  excerned,  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  intervals  ; as  in  a vefTel  of 
oil  and  water  incorporated,  a fure  way  to  fr- 
parate  the  oil  from  the  water  is,  to  fkim  it  off 
as  it  comes  to  the  top.  Now  as  long  as  rhere  is 
any  oil  remaining,  it  will  fwim,  if  you  but 
give  it  time  to  extricate  itfeif  from  the  embra- 
ces of  the  water,  and  then  you  may  feparate 
Ihe  vifcid  mixture  intircly.  No  great  pur- 
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pofe  in  iife  was  ever  brought  about,  but  by 
time  and  patience,  and  by  conftantly  purfu- 
ing  the  mod  natural  and  bed  approved  means 
that  lead  towards  that  end.  Nature  works  not 
by  fudden  jumps  and  darts,  but  goes  on  dea- 
dily  ‘fortement  & doucement,’ and  it  is  nature 
that  is  the  true  phyfician  : art  only  removes 
obdacles,  checks  violences,  and  gently  foli- 
cits  nature  the  way  fhe  tends.  This  requires 
time  and  patience.  Tempus  edax  Rerum.  It 
mod  certainly  confumes  chronical  difeafes,  if 
not  fuelled  and  fcdj  nothing  elfe  can. 

$ 13.  In  fine.  Providence  has  been  kind 
and  gracious  to  us  beyond  all  expreflion,  in 
furnilhing  us  with  a certain  relief,  if  not  a re- 
medy, even  to  our  mod  intenfe  pains  and 
extreme  miferies.  When  our  patience  can 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  our  pains  are  at  lad 
come  to  be  infupportable,  we  have  always 
ready  at  hand  a medicine,  which  is  not  only  a 
prefent  relief,  but,  I may  fay,  a danding 
and  condant  miracle.  Thofe  only  who  have 
wanted  it  mod,  and  have  felt  its  friendly  and 
kind  help  in  their  tortures,  can  bed  tell  its 
wonderful  effe6fs,  and  the  great  goodnefs  of 
Him  who  has  bedowed  it  on  us.  I mean  opi- 
um, and  its  folution  laudanum,  which,  when 
properly  preferibed,  and  prudently  managed, 
is  a mod  certain  and  fudden  relief  in  all  exqui- 
fite  and  intenfe  pain.  The  manner  of  its  ope- 
ration may  be  gathered,  from  the  obfervations 
I have  made  in  the  preceding  treatife.  Tain 
condri61s,  crifps  up,  fhortens  and  contrails 
animal  fibres.  It  a<Ss  like  a wedge  in  tearing, 
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rending  and  dividing  thefe  fmall  filaments  ; it 
does  to  them  in  a living  bod-y,  what  the  points 
of  falls  do  to  all  animal  fubifances,  which  arc 
to  be  preicrved  for  food,  viz.  hardens  ftiffens 
and  contradls  them.  The  fibres  of  live  ani- 
mals being  contrafilile,  tonick  and  fpringy, 
when  a hard  pointed  body  enters  them  (which 
is  the  cafe  in  all  bodily  pain)  the  parts,  by 
their  contraQile  nature,  fly  from,  recede, 
and  fhun,  as  much  as  poflibly  they  can,  the 
wounding  inftrument.  This  appears  in  the 
large  gafh  of  a wound,  made  acrofs  the  fibres 
of  a mufcle  j in  the  continual  bending  tow- 
ards the  other  fide,  when  any  part'd  one  is 
pained;  in  the  cramps  and  corivulfions,  nay, 
and  fometimes  fevers,  produced  by  intenfe 
acute  pain.  Pleafure,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
laxes the  fibres  by  a gentle,  foft,  and  bland, 
or  (as  the  mathematicians  fpeak)  a tommen- 
furate  and  harmonious  touch.  It  a£ts  on  the 
fibres  as  two  unifon  and  concordant  mufical 
inftruments  a£f  on  one  another,  and  by  flroak- 
ing,  foftning  and  fmoothing,  comes  at  lafl: 
intirely  to  relax  and  unbend  them.  The 
parts  of  the  fibres  run  after,  follow  and  pur- 
fue,  and  at  lafl;  break  their  union  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  reach  fuch  a demulcent  touch.  Some 
perfons  have  had  the  faculty  to  allay  pain,  by 
gently  fmoothing  the  afflided  part  with  their 
hand  ; which  in  fome  meafure  was  true  of  the 
touching  dodfor.  Soft  oils,  and  emollient 
herbs,  with  gentle  warmth,  by  relaxing  the 
crifped  fibres,  will  allay  pain.  Soft  beds  and 
cloaths,  and  tepid  baths  will  relax  and  weak- 
en the  v/holc  habit.  Now  fince  pain  fo  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  crifps  up,  conftri£ls  and  contraOs  ani- 
mal fibres,  and  fince  opiates  infallibly,  if  auly 
deled,  relieve  and  ealc  pain,  lean  Ice  no  pol- 
fible  way  it  can  efFciSf  that,  but  by  relaxing 
and  unbending  thcle  fibres  as  much,  or  near 
as  much,  as  pain  contracts  and  draws  them 
up.  And  that  this  is  the  real  fa£f,  we  may 
obi'erve  from  main  tfFeds  of  opiates,  i.  No- 
thing is  fo  power. ul,  or  lo  certain  a diaphorc- 
tick  as  an  opiate.  Nothing  caules  fuch  plen- 
tiful iweating,  efpecially  if  joined  with  vola- 
tiles, and  promoted  with  plentiful  drinking 
fmall,  waim  liqu  rs.  This  it  can  do  only  by 
relaxing  the  fibres  of  the  fkin  and  perfpiratory 
glands.  2.  Nothing  fo  much  palls  the  appe- 
tite, and  weakens  the  firlf  digeftions,  as  the 
frequent  ufe  dfopiates;  infoinuch,  tfiat  moft  peo- 
ple, after  a liberal  dole  of  them,  feldom  lail  to 
reach,  and  never  care  for  food  for  a confide- 
rabletime  alter;  ’till  their  effects  are  wrought 
off;  which  are  the  conlfant  fymptoms  of  a 
relaxed  ftomach  and  guts.  3.  Nothing  fo 
much  promotes  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox 
and  meafles,  the  expulfion  of  the  flone  and 
foetus,  the  monthly,  and  the  after- birth  purifi- 
cations of  the  fex,  as  opiates ; infomuch,  that 
in  difficult  births,  they  are  now  the  only  re- 
fource  of  the  midwife  phyficians;  and,  when 
joined  with  volatiles,  will  bring  on  the  moft 
powerful  and  vigorous  throws,  in  the  moft 
weak  and  languiftiing  conftitutions.  Thefc 
effefils  they  can  produce  only  by  relaxing 
thofe  fibres  pain  has  contrafifed  and  rendered 
unelaftick  in  fome  mcafure.  4.  Nothing  qui- 
ets and  flops  cramps,  coxivulfions  and  hyfte- 
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rick  fits,  fo  fuddenly  and  certainly  as  opiates 
do.  And  every  one  knows  thele  arife  from 
violent  contraftions,  and  crilping  up  of  the 
mufcular  fibres.  All  thei’e,  and  many  more 
fuch  efFedfs,  opiates  produce,  by  unbending, 
loofening,  and  relaxing  thole  fibres  violent 
and  acute  pain  had  conftii^ed  and  contracted, 
and  by  giving  a refpite  and  reprieve  from  its 
tortures,  and  thereby  allowing  nature  (the  on- 
ly true  phyfician^  to  go  undifiurbed  about  its 
own  work.  The  way  it  flops  purging,  and 
cures  a diarrhasa,  I take  to  be  by  carrying  ofF 
the  lharp  and  watery  humours  in  the  bowels 
by  perfpiration,  which  opium  exceedingly  pro- 
motes ; by  quieting  thofe  fpa'ms  and  convul- 
fions,  and  allaying  thofe  flimulations  excited 
Ly  purging  ; and  lettling  and  calming  the  vio- 
lence of  the  periflaltick  motion  of  the  guts, 
which  hurries  oflF  the  contents.  I will  not 
take  upon  me  here,  to  determine  the  proper 
cafes  for  opiates,  or  their  dofes.  That  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  phyfician.  But  in  general  I 
may  fay,  wherever  pain  is  acute,  intolerable, 
and  paft  enduring,  where  it  may  endanger 
convulfions,  a fever  or  inflammation  ; after 
premifing  the  proper  univerfal  evacuations 
(fuch  as  bleeding,  bliftering,  cupping,  purg- 
ing, or  gliftcring,  as  the  cafe  requires,  or 
will  bear)  opiates  then  will  mofl  certainly  re- 
lieve, and  may  be  fafely  adminiflered.  If  the 
cafe  is  attended  with  vomiting,  folid  opium 
▼/ill  do  beft  ; becaufc  it  will  be  in  a fmaller 
volume,  and  will  not  be  fo  readily  rejeCled. 
If  fpeedy  relief  be  required  where  there  is  no 
vomiting,  then  laudanum  will  difperfe  fooneft 
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through  the  habit,  bccaufc  liquid,  and  joined 
with  a fpirituous  vehicle  willfoonefl;  cffed  the 
dcfign,  raife  the  oppreflcd  fpirits  more,  and 
penetrate  deeper  and  quicker.  In  common 
cafes,  a vinous  vehicle  will  be  fufficient,  bc- 
caufe  opium  is  beft  diffolvcd  in  wine,  to  make 
laudanum.  There  arc  four  cafes,  in  which  it 
is  abfolutely  and  eminently  neceffary  ; the 
cholick,  the  done,  the  hard  labours,  after- 
birth, and  monthly  fluggifh  purifications  of 
the  lex,  efpecially  if  attended  with  violent 
pain,  as  is  common  in  fuch  cafes ; and  in  the 
gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  the  firfi,  it  ought 
always  to  be  given  with  fome  ftomach  purge, 
as  elixir  faluti»,  or  tinflure  of  hicra  picra, 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  in  tliofe  of  more 
tender  bowels,  with  tinflure  of  rhubarb  j ef- 
pecially it  the  cholick  is  in  the  lower  bowels, 
and  attended  with  no  vomiting  ; in  which  cafe 
an  artificial  vomit  is  to  be  premifed,  if  cir- 
cumfiances  forbid  it  not.  In  the  ftone  it  ought 
to  be  given  with  oil  of  fwcet  almonds,  or  in 
Ibme  foft  emulfion,  to  lubricate  the  parts.  In 
the  two  lafl  cafes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given 
with  proper  volatiles,  antihyftericks  and  aitc- 
nuants.  In  violent  and  acute  pain,  the  firft 
dofe  ought  to  be  large,  at  leaft  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  or  its 
equivalent  in  opium,  from  two  grains  and  a 
half,  to  three  and  a half ; and  afterwards  to 
be  increafed  by  fifteen  drops  of  liquid,  or  half 
a grain  of  folid  laudanum  every  half  hour,  until 
the  pain  begin  to  remit  ; and  then  an  entire 
Hop  is  to  be  put  to  its  adminifiration.  And 
thus  the  end  will  be  obtained  without  any  fear 
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over  dofing.  And  the  truth  is,  there  Is  lefs 
hazard  ot  that,  than  perfons  arc  aware.  For 
Ihofe  who  die  of  an  over-dofe  of  laudanum  in 
the  opinion  of  the  W'orld,  would  have  lived 
few  days  without  it.  For  there  are  thofe  that 
by  cuflom,  have  brought  themfcives  to  two^ 
drachms  of  folid,  that  is,  near  fix  ounces  ot 
liquid  laudanum  a day.  And  I know  a gen- 
tleman who  took  near  three  ounces  at  once, 
inftcad  of  elixir  falutis,  and  had  never  taken  any 
in  his  life  before  ; who  (though  it  extremely 
weakened  his  ftomach  for  fome  time,  and  that 
he  dofed  almoQ:  a month  under  it)  yet  did  well, 
and,  for  ought  I know,  is  alive  fiill,  though 
it  be  many  years  fin.ee.  If  the  preceding 
dofe  be  rejeiSed  by  vomiting,  about  a third 
part  may  be  fuppofed  to  {lay  ; and  then 
the  fubfequent  dofes  may  be  proportioned 
accordingly.  The  difference  of  conflituti- 
ons  will  make  no  great  alteration  here,  fince 
Tcry  weak  perfons  feldom  fuffer  very  violent 
pain,  which  is  the  only  cafe  I am  here  confi- 
dering.  . 

$ 14.  To  draw  towards  a conclufion.  The 
grand  lecret,  and  foie  means  of  long  life,  is, 
to  keep  the  blood  and  juices  in  a due  {late  of 
thinnefs  and  fluidity,  whereby  they  may  be 
able  to  make  thofe  rounds  and  circulations 
through  the  animal  fibres,  wherein  life  and 
health  confifl,  with  the  fewefi  rubs,  and  leafl 
rcfi  lancc,  that  may  be.  In  fpite  of  all  we 
can  do,  time  and  age  will  fix  and  fliffen  our 
folids.  Our  original  frame  and  make  ren- 
ders this  unavoidable  and  necelfary.  As  in 
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. the  greater  world,  the  * quantity  of  the  fluids 
is  daily  leflening  and  decreafing  ; fo  in  our  ief- 
. fer  world  after  a limited  time,  the  appetite  and 
conco6fions  failing,  the  fluids  are  lelfencd  and 
fpent  on  the  continual  repairs  of  the  folids, 
and  thereby  lofe  their  nature,  and  become  firm 
and  hard.  For  by  infinuatlng  themfelves  into 
all  the  pores  of  the  folids,  and  the  interftices  of 
their  parts,  and  ftraitening  and  damming  up 
the  fmall  veflcls,  which  carry  in  nourilhment 
to  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  folids,  and  fo 
depriving  them  of  their  moiflurc  and  lubricat- 
ing juices,  thefe  folids  come  at  lafi  to  harden, 
fliffen,  and  fix,  and  thereby  lofc  their  elafti- 
eity  and  fpringinefs.  Here  the  procefs  is  me- 
chanical and  neceflary.  Age  and  time,  by 
weakening  the  concoctions,  impairing  the  na- 
tural heat,  which  confifls  in  a brifk  and  ex- 
tended circulation  of  the  juices,  by  the  turn- 
ing thofe  juices  into  folid  fubftances,  and  there- 
by fixing  and  hardening  thefe  folids,  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  due  elaflicity,  the  fluids 
circulate  with  Icfs  velocity  and  force,  and  fel- 
dom  reach  the  extremities  and  fmalleft  veffels, 
but  pafs  through  the  more  potent  and  larger 
veffels,  by  their  biggefl  lateria!  branches.  And 
'if  with  all  thefe  unavoidable  and  irremediable 
circumflances,  both  the  nutritious  and  ferous 
part  of  the  blood,  and  the  globular,  become 
vifeid,  thick  and  glewy,  the  circulation  muff 

ftop 
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liop  at  lad,  and  come  to  an  end.  Now  it  is 
ocrtainly  in  a fjreat  mcafurc  in  our  power  to 
maintain  the  juices  in  a due  (late  of  fluidity 
and  thinnefs,  and  to  render  them  fuch,  if 
they  are  not  corrupted  to  an  extreme  degree, 
fo  that  the  remaining  part  of  life  be  not  too 
Ihort  for  fuch  a tedious  work.  We  certainly 
may  dilute  and  thin  any  fluid,  that  has  an  in- 
let and  outlet.  And  the-  more  fluid  a circu- 
lating liquor  is,  that  is  the  fmaller  and  finer 
its  parts  are,  the  Icis  force  it  will  require  to 
fet  it  a going,  and  to  continue  its  motion. 
And  in  animal  bodies,  the  thinner  and  more 
Huid  the  juices  are,  they  will  not  only  circu- 
late by  the  lefs  force,  and  with  lefs  refiflance 
(i.  c.  pain)  but  alfo  they  will  preferve  by  their 
circulation,  the  folids  the  longer  from  ftiffen- 
ing  and  hardening.  There  is  not  a more  mif- 
chievous,  nor  greater  miflake,  than  the  com- 
mon one,  that  thin  blood  is  poor  blood,  which 
the  vulgar  and  herd  of  mankind  areas  terribly 
affrighted  for,  as  outward  poverty  and  want. 
For,  on  the  contrary,  the  thinneft  and  mofl: 
fluid  blood  is  the  richeff,  that  is,  the  beft  blood 
(if  rich  and  good  mean  the  fame  thing).  For 
in  hydropical,  anafarcous,  cacheQick,  and 
fcorbutick  perfons,  both  the  ferous  and  globu- 
lar part  of  the  blood  is  thick,  glewy  and  acri- 
monious, fo  that  it  can  neither  get  through 
the  fmall  velTels,  nor  can  it  be  long  contained 
in  them,  but  corrodes  and  frets  them,  and  fo 
falls  (at  lead  the  thinneft  part  of  it)  into  the 
cavities,  and  begets  a dropfy  ; or  ftops  in  and 
ebftrucfs  thefc  fmall  veffels,  and  To  becomes 
an  anafarca  or  feurvy.  In  all  which  cafes, 
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the  ferous  part  is  overloaded  with  urinous 
falts,  and  becomes  a perfed  lixivium  j fo  that 
by  its  groffnefs  it  cannot  run  into  globules,  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  through  the  capilla-. 
ries  (for  thefe  fmali  elaftick  globules,  by  turn- 
ing oval  or  oblong,  wonderfully. facilitate  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  through  the  fmal!  paf- 
fages)  and  the  red  or  globular  part  becomes  ^ 
mere  cake  of  glew  ; and  thus  the  quantity  of 
ferum  is  increafed,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
globular  part  gradually  leflened.  And  in  this 
fenfe  (of  a greater  proportion  of  ferum)  this 
ftate  of  the  blood  may  be  called  thin  ; but  it 
can  in  no  fenfe  be  called  good  blood.  The 
thinntft  and  moft  fluid  blood,  is  ever  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  beft  blood,  as  confifting  of 
fineft  and  fmallefl:  parts,  which  moft  readily 
runs  into  red  globules,  and  mofl  eaflly  circu- 
lates through  the  capillary  vcflTels,  which  is 
the  mod  folid  foundation  of  good  health  and 
long  life.  Now  as  nothing  but  Indulging  in 
flrong  high  foods,  which  the  conco6tive  pow- 
ers cannot  break  and  divide  into  parts  fmalT 
enough  to  run  into  red  globules,  or  circulate 
through  the  fmali  veffels,  but  overftock  them 
with  urmous  falts,  which  run  into  cludcrs, 
and  firft  obrtruiSt,  and  afterwards  break  thefe 
fmali  velTels,  and  in  wallowing  in  ftrong  H- 
guors,  which  parboil  and  eat  out  the  tender 
and  delicate  fibres  of  the  fojids  ; I fay,  as  no- 
thing but  fuch  an  indulgence,  and  fuch  ex- 
cetTes  long  continued,  and  obftmately  perfift- 
cd  in,  can  beget  fuch  a date  of  the  fluids  and 
folids,  and  fo  bring  on  a cachexy,  which  may 
end  in  a dropfy,  or  fome  other  fatal  chronical 
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eiiflemper,  according  to  the  habits  and  particu- 
lar make  and  conllitution  of  the  party  (for  no 
pcrfon  that  lived  low  and  meagre,  and  drank 
only  fmall  and  thin  liquors,  ever  became  hy- 
dropical,  if  bis  folids  were  originally  firm^. 
and  his  fluids  not  tainted  with  fomc  hereditary 
fliarpncfs)  fo  I know  nothing  under  the  fun, 
that  can  folidly  and  fully  efFedfutate  the  con- 
trary ftate  of  the  blood  and  juices,  to  render 
them  thin,  fweet,  and  in  a conftant  flowing 
condition,  but  taking  the  contrary  meafures,. 
and  keeping  to  a ftridl  regimen  of  a thin,  flu- 
id fpare  and  lean  diet.  We  have  no  pofflble 
way  to  attenuate,  clean  and  dilute  a veflel 
full  of  grofs,  glewy,  and  foul  mixtures,  that 
baj  only  a fmall  inlet  and  outlet,  but  by  pour- 
ing into  it  a thin,  clear,  inflpid  fluid,  and  by 
fhaking  it  often  and  much.  It  is  much  the 
fame  with  an  animal  body.  No  voluptuous 
nor  lazy  perfon,  unlefs  he  has  had  an  original 
conftitution  ot  brafs,  was  ever  a long  liver. 
And  even  then,  as  his  life  has  been  more  mi- 
fery  and  pain,  than  ever  a fober  gaily  flave 
endured,  his  end,  and  the  latter  part  of  his 
days  has  been  rack  and  torture,  horror  and 
defpair.  And  though  he  has  not  had  the  hope 
nor  eonfolation  of  a martyr,  yet  his  fufiferings 
have  been  far  more  exquiflte  and  extreme. 
All  thofe  who  have  lived  long,  and  without 
much  pain,  have  lived  abflcmioufly,  poor  and 
meagre.  Cornaro  prolonged  his  life,  and 
preferved  his  fenies,  by  almoft:  ftarving  in  his 
latter  days ; and  fome  others  have  done  the 
like.  They  have  indeed  thereby,  in  fome 
meafurej  weakened  their  natural  flrength, 

and 
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and  qualified  the  fire  and  flux  of  their  fplrits  i 
but  they  have  preferved  their  fenfes,  weaken- 
ed their  pains,  prolonged  their  days,  and  pro- 
cured themfeives  a gentle  and  quiet  paflage 
into  another  ftate.  Gentle  domcfiick  purges 
frequently  repeated,  due  cxcrcife,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  other  means  preferihed  in  the  forego- 
ing treatife,  will  mightily  contribute  toward 
this  end.  But  the  ground-work  muft  be  laid, 
carried  on,  and  finiflied  in  abflemioufnefs  f 
and  though  not  in  abfolute  fafling  (for  that  13 
no  ways  required,  and  would  be  prejudicial) 
yet  in  a thin,  poor,  low,  light  and  meagre 
diet.  All  the  refi  will  be  infufficient  without 
this.  And  this  alone,  without  thefe,  wiH 
fuffice  to  carr.y  on  life,  as  long  as  by  its  natural 
frame  it  was  made  to  lafl,  and  will  make  the 
pnflTage  eafy  and  calm,  as  a taper  goes  out  for 
r\<int  of  fuel. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RULES  of 
HEALTH  and  LONG  LIFE. 

t.  /CHRONICAL  difeafes  lafi  long,  wear 
out  the  conflitution  leifurely,  and  are 
accompanied  with  a flow  pulfe  ; whereas  acute 
ones  foon  terminate  either  in  death  or  recoverj, 
and  are  joined  with  a quick  pulfe. 

2.  The  feurvy  is  the  root  of  mofl:  chronical 
difeafes  of  the  Britifh  nation  ; and  is  a necef- 
fary  confequcnce  of  their  way  of  living  almoft 
wholly  on  animal  food,  and  drinking  fo  muck 
firong  liquors. 
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3.  Soft,  thin,  fmall,  fliort,  fair  hair,  (len- 
der mufcles  and  bones  ; foft  flefh  ; ^ white, 
fair,  blanched  or  aflien-colourcd  complexion 

a fair,  corpulent,  phlegniatick,  cold  confli- 
tution ; chillincfs,  efpecially  in  the  feet  ; a- 
readinefs  to  catch  colds  j and  being  fubjed  to 
immoderate  evacuations  of  any  kind,  are  cer- 
tain ligns  of  loofc,  flabby,  or  relaxed  nerves- 

4.  Women  of  weak  nerves  are  very  fubjefi: 
to  mifearriages.  Their  danger  is  increafed  by 
high  living,  and  indifcreet  bleeding.  The 
only  remedy  for  them,  is  drinking  Briftol  wa- 
ter and  red  wine,  with  a low  and  light  diet, 
going  abroad  to  get  air,  and  ufing  allringent 
plaifters,  and  other  proper  medicines  to  corro- 
borate their  bowels. 

5.  The  weak  and  fickly  (as  their  coneo£live 
powers  fail  in  winter,  and  recover  in  fura- 
mer)  (hould  carefully  proportion  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  food,  to  the  ftrength  of 
them  in  the  feveral  feafons. 

6.  The  fewer  deaths  one  ufes,  the  hardier 
he  will  be.  Flannel  and  great  loads  of  deaths 
by  day  and  night,  relax  the  fibres,  and  pro- 
mote only  fweating,  inftead  of  the  natural  and 
beneficial  perfpiration. 

7.  The  weak,  fedentary  and  fiudious,  fhould 
frequently  (have  their  head  and  face,  walh 
and  ferape  their  feet,  and  pare  the  nails  of 
iheir  toes. 
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8.  People  that  read  and  write  much,  ought 
tto  do  them  (landing,  or  in  as  ere£l  a pofturc 
as  they  can.  And  thofc  who  can  go  about 
any  part  of  their  (Indies  walking,  (houtd  do  it. 

9.  The  fat,  unwieldy  and  overgrown,  ought 
to  avoid  all  manner  of  drink,  (Irong  and  fmal!,. 
and  even  water  itfelf,  as  much  as  poflfible. 
And  if  their  food  be  vegetables  and  young  ani- 
mals, they  wdll  have  little  occahon  for  any 
liquor. 

10.  The  aged  (hourd  (1)  carefully  guard 

againft'all  the  injuries  of  the  weather;  and 
f^2)  leflen  the  quantity,  and  lower  the  quality 
of  their  food  gradually,  as  they  grow  older  ; 
even  before  a manifeft  decay  of  appetite  force 
them  to  It.  I 

Ti.  As  chronical  difeafes  are  not  brought  on 
all  at  once ; fo  they  cannot  be  quickly  remov- 
ed. A gradual  corruption,  muft  be  gradually 
remedied,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  chro- 
sical  difeafes  to  be  quickly  cured. 

12.  In  all  acute  and  vehement  pain,  opi- 
um is  the  fovereign  relief,  particularly  in  the 
cholick,  (lone,  gout,  rheumatifm,  and  hard 
labour  of  women.  It  operates  by  relaxing  and 
unbending  the  fibres,  overflretched  and  crifp- 
ed  up  by  pain. 

13.  The  great  fecret  of  health  and  longlife, 
lies  in  keeping  theblood  (and  confequcntly  the 
other  juices  of  the  body)  in  a due  degree  of 
£ujdity. 


CON- 
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CONCI^USION. 

TO  conclude,  without  taking  the  benefit 
of  revelati.n,  which,  in  a fen'e  relat- 
ing even  to  our  mortal  bodies,  has  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  ; if  but  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Pagan  philolophers  were  oblerved, 

Servare  Modum,  Finemque  tueri,  Na- 

turamque  /equi.  — — 

If  men  would  but  obferve  the  golden  mean  in 
all  their  paflions,  appetites  and  delires ; if  in 
all  their  thoughts,  words  and  a6l:ions,  thejr 
would  but  mind,  I will  not  fay  the  end  of  their 
being  and  exiftence  heie,  but  the  end  to  which 
their  thoughts,  words  and  aftions  naturally 
tended  in  their^lafl  refort ; and,  laflly,  if  in 
the  gratifications  of  their  appetites,  pafiionB 
and  defires,  they  followed  the  uncorrupted 
dilates  of  nature,  and  neither  fpurred  her  on 
beyond  her  craving,  nor  too  violently  reflrain- 
cd  her  in  her  innocent  bias ; they  would  en- 
joy a greater  meafurc  of  health  than  they  do  ; 
have  their  fenfations  more  delicate,  and  their 
pleafures  more  exquifite  ; lire  with  Icfs  pain* 
and  die  withlefs  horror.  For  had  it  not  been, 
for  the  Icwdncfs,  luxury,  and  intemperate 
gratifications  of  the  paflions  and  appetites, 
which  firfl  ruined  and  fpoilcd  the  conflitution 
of  the  fathers,  whereby  they  could  communi- 
-oatc  only  a difeafed,  crazy  and  untuncabic 
oarc^fs  to  their  Tons,  fo  that  with  the  world’s 
decay,  vicious  fouls  and  putrified  bodies,  have 
in  this  our  age,  arrived  to  thcii  bigheft  and 
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mod  exalted  degrees ; I fay,  had  it  not  bcea 
for  thefe  evils,  there  never  had  happened  f® 
much  ficknefs,  pain  and  mifery,  fo  unhappy 
lives,  ai>d  fuch  wretched  end?,  as  we  now 
behold  among  men.  But  even  in  this  our 
lapfed  eftate  and  condition,  had  the  di£tates  of 
nature  and  reafon,  nor  to  fay  religton,  been 
followed;  we  might  have  pafled  our  days  in 
indolence  (at  lead  troin  chronical  diftcmpers) 
if  not  innocent  pleafures,  arrived  at  a good  old 
age,  with  our  fcnies  free,  and  our  rational  fa- 
culties clear,  and  at  lad  departed  in  peace,  as 
a lamp  goes  out  for  w'ant  of  oil.  And  let  the 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  fire,  of  banter  and  fneer, 
hug  thcmfclves  ever  fo  much  in  their  beaded 
tranquility  andfecurity,  gratify  their  paflions, 
appetites  and  humours  to  the  full,  and  defpife 
futurity  and  'whining ; I dare  promife  when 
the  farce  is  ended,  and  the  lad  minutes  arc 
drawing  on,  they  would  prefer  a life  thus  led, 
and  an  end  fo  calm,  to  all  the  pleafures  of 
Icwdnefs  and  fenfuality,  and  the  bounces  of  * 
Uhe  and  ignorant  fecurity. 
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I I*.  T WAS  born  of  healthy  parents,  in  the 
1.  prime  of  their  days,  but  difpofed  to 
corpulence  ; by  the  whole  race  of  one  fide  of 
my  family.  I pafTcd  my  youth  in  elofc  ftudy, 
and  almoft  conftant  application  to  the  abftraft-. 
ed  fciences,  (.wherein  my  chief  pleafure  con- 
fifted)  and  confequently  in  great  temperance 
and  a fedentary  life  yet  not  fo  much  but  that 
I {bmetimes  kept  holiday,  diverted  myfelf  with 
the  works  of  imagination,  and  roufed  nature 
by  agreeable  company  and  good  cheer } but*,, 
upon  the  flighteft  cxceffes,  I always  found 
flippery  bowels,  or  a fpitting  to  be  the  crife  ; 
whcncje  afterwards,  on  reficdion,  I concluded, 

0^2  that 
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Ibat  my  glands  were  naturally  la)r,  and  mjF 
folids  feeble  ; in  which  opirfion  I was  confirm-^ 
ed,  by  an  early  fliaking  of  my  hands,  and  a 
. difpofition  to  be  eafily  ruffled  on  a furpnze. 
Upon  my  coming  to  London,  I all  of  a fudden 
changed  my  whole  manner  of  living  ; I found 
the  bottle-companions,  the  younger  gentry, 
and  free-livers,  to  be  the  mofl:  eafy  of  accefs, 
and  moft  quickly  fufceptiblt  of  friendfhip  and 
acquaintance,  nothing  being  ncceffary  for  that 
purpofe,  but  to  be  able  to  eat  luftily,  and 
fwallow  down  much  liquor  ; and  being  natu- 
rally of  a large  hze,  a cheerful  temper,  and 
tolerable  lively  imagination',  and  having,  in 
tiiy  country  retirement  laid  in  ftore  of  ideas 
and  faffs,  by  thefe  qualifications  I foon  became 
carefTed  by 'them,  and  grew  daily  in  bulk, 
and  in  fricndfliip  with  thefe  gay  gentlemen 
and  their  acquaintances  : I was  tempted  to 
continue  this  courfe,  no  doubt  from  a liking, 
as  well  as  to  force  a trade,  which  method  I had 
chferved  to  fucceed  with  feme  others  ; and 
thus  conflantly  dining  and  fupping  in  taverns, 
and  in  the  houfes  of  my  acquaintances  of  tafle 
and  delicacy,  my  health  was  in  a few  years 
brought  into  great  diffrefs,  by  fo  fudden  and 
violent  a change.  I grew  cxceflivcly  fat, 
fhorth-breathed,  lethargick  and  lilVlefs. 

^ 2.  The  firfl  fenfiblc  fhock  I had,  was  an 
autumnal  intermittent  fever ; this  I conquered 
in  a few  weeks  with  the  bark,  which  at  that 
time,  I found  exceeding  frefh,  thin,  cinna- 
mon-coloured, and  curled  : this  fort  (as  1 know 
from  long  experience)  greatly  contributing  to- 
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tiic  fpecd  and  certainty  of  the  cure  of  fuch  dif- 
fcempers,  being  more  eafily  digefted,  and  en- 
tering more  readily  into  the  niafs  of  blood, 
while  the  ftomach  is  fpoilt  by  a difeafe,  and 
the  juices  under  a praetcrnatural  ferment.  For 
erne  year  I went  on  tolerably  well,  tho^'as  it 
were  jumbled  and  turbid,  and,  neither  fo  clear 
in  ray  faculties,  nor  fo  gay  in  my  temper: 
But  next  autumn  I was  fuddenly  feized  with 
a vertiginous  paroxyfm,  fo  extremely  frightful 
and  terrible,  as  to  approach  near  to  a fit  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  I was  forced  in  it  to  lay  hold 
on  the  polls  of  my  bed,  for  fear  of  tumbling 
out,  as  I apprehended.  After  immediate  bleeds 
ing  and  vomiting  (whereby  its  violence  was 
abated)  I thought  it  might  be  owing  to  an  ano- 
malous fit  of  my  relapfing  inmittant,  and 
thereupon  took  about  four  ounces  of  this  fine 
bark  in  48  hours,  but  without  any  fenfible  be- 
nefit or  injury.  I found  after  this,  fome  fmall 
returns  of  my  vertigo  (in  bed  cfpeeially)  on 
lying  on  a particular  fide,  orprefling  upon  a 
particular  part  of  my  head  ; but  by  degrees  it 
turned  to  a violent  head-ach,  giddinefs,  low- 
nefs,  anxiety  and  terror,  fo  that  I went  about 
like  a malcfaSor  condemned,  or  one  who  ex- 
pefted  every  moment  to  be  crulhed  by  a pon-. 
derous  inftrument  of  death,  hanging  over  his 
head.  At  thistime  I left  off  fuppers  of  all  kinds, 
and  have  never  refumed  them  fince  ; then, 
even  at  dinner,  eating  but  a fmall  quantity  of 
animal  food,  and  drinking  very  little  fernaent- 
cd  liquor,  well  knowing,  that  difeafes  moH 
always  be  cured  by  their  contraries.  On  this 
•ccafion,  all  my  bouncing,  protcHing,  com- 
Q.3  panions 
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panions  forfook  me,  and  dropt  off  like  aurumnil 
leaves : they  could  not  bear,  it  fcems,  to  fee 
their  companion  in  fuch  mifery  and  diffrefs, 
but  retired  to  comfort  themfelvcs  with  a cheer- 
uppingcup,  leaving  me  to  pafs  the  melancho- 
ly moments  with  my  own  apprehenfions  and 
remorfe.  Even  thofc  who  had  fliared  the  beft 
part  ol  my  profufions,  who,  in  their  ncccfli- 
ties,  had  becn.aflifted  by  my  falfc  gencrofity, 
and  in  their  dlforders  relieved  by  my  care,  did 
now  entirely  relinquifh  and  abandon  me;  fo 
that  1 was  forced  to  retire  into  the  country 
quite  alone,  being  reduced  to  the  date  of  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  when  he  faid,  that  if  he  had 
ferved  his  Maker  as  faithfully  and  warmly  as 
he  had  his  Prince,  he  would  not  have  forfaken 
him  in  that  extremity  ; and  fo  will  every  one 
find,  when  union  and  fricndfhip  is  not  found- 
ed on  folid  virtue,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
divine  order,  but  in  fenfual  pleafures  and  mere- 
jollity.  This  filly  circumftance  I mention, 
bccaufe  I thought  then,  it  had  fome  lharc  in- 
my  fucceeding  melancholy. 

f 3.  I retired,  I fay,  to  the  country,  into  a 
fine  air,  and  lived  very  low  : I had  a fetoit 
made  in  my  neck,  which  I carried  about  for 
many  months ; I took  frequent  vomits,  and 
gentle  purges,  tryed  volatiles,  foetids,  bitters, 
chalybeats,  and  mineral  waters,  and  had  the 
advice  of  all  my  phyfical  friends,  but  with  lit- 
tle or  no  fenfible  benefit;  my  hcadach,  giddi* 
nefs,  watchings,  lownefs,  and  melancholy 
rather  increafing  on  me.  I had  by  chance 
heard  of  the  great  benefit,  which  one  of  my 
i . particular 
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yarticular  acquaintances  had  reaped  from  fome- 
a^ivc  mercurial  medicines  (though  prefcribed 
by  a very  infufficicnt  pra<3itioner)  in  a violent 
ilupifying  head-ach,  which  I had  reafon  to 
believe  came  by  the  fame  intemperance  ; thefe 
I refeved  to  try.  I firft  took  twenty  grains  of 
what  is  called  the  princes  powder,  which  gave' 
me  twelve  vomits,  and  near  twice  the  number 
of  {tools  ; and  I had  certainly  periilied  under 
the  operation,  but  for  an  over-dofe  of  Lauda- 
num after  it.  In  two  or  three  days  more,  I 
took  twelve  grains  of  turbith-mineral,  whicL 
had  not  quite  fo  violent  an  cfFed  f after  that 
I took  ten  grains  of  Calomel,  twice  a day,  for 
about  ten  days  together  } this  put  me  into  a 
petit  flux  de  bouche : after  which  in  threc- 
wxeks  time  I got-  abroad  lightfomcr  indecdj^ 
and  lefs  confufed,  though  {fill  very  bad,  and 
fcarce  any  thing  better,  but  not  worfe  ; but 
two  months  after  that,  I found  an  extream 
licknefs  in  my  ifomaeh,  which  obliged  me' to 
take  frequent  vomits,  thefe  now  pumping  up 
oceans  of  choler,  which  they  had  never  done 
in  any  degree  before  : whence  I concludedj^ 
that  the  ponderous  remedies  I had  taken,  had> 
opened  my  obftru6ted  liver,  gall  bladder,  and 
porus  biliarius,  and  broken  the  cohefion  of  the 
vifeid  juices. 

$.  4.  While  I was  thus  (as  I have  faid)  for- 
faken  by  my  holiday  friends,  and  my  body 
was,  as  it  were,  melting  away  like  a fnow-bal! 
in  fummer,  being  deje^ed,  melancholy,  and 
much  confined  at  home,  by  my  courfe  of  mi- 
aeral  medicines,  and  country  retirement,  ]f 
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had  a long  fcafon  for  undifturbed  meditation' 
and  reflexion  (my  facultiei  being  then  as  clear 
and  quick  as  ever)  which  I was  the  more  rea- 
dily led  into,  that  I concluded  myfelfinfallibljr 
entering  into  an  unknown  ftate  of  things. 
Having  had  a liberal  and  regular  education, 
with  the  inftruftion  and  example  of  pious  pa- 
rents (who,  at  firft,  had  defigned  me  for  the 
church)  I had  preferved  a firm  perfwafion  of 
the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  all 
virtue  and  morality  : viz.  the  exigence  of  a' 
fupreme  and  infinitely  perfeft  Being,  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the 
Ipirits  of  all  intelligent  Beings,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  future  rewards  or  punifhments.  Tl^fe 
Doftrincs  I had  examined  carefully,  and  had 
been  confirmed  in,  fromabftrafted  rcafonings, 
as  well  as  fromthe  beft  natural  philofOphy,  and 
fome  clearer  knowledge  of  the  materiaJ  fyftcm- 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  wifdom,  fit- 
jiefs  and  beautiful  contrivance  of'  particular 
things  animated  and  inanimated ; fo  that  the 
truth  and  ncceffity  of  thefc  principles  was  fo 
riveted  in  me  (which  may  be  feen  by  the  firft 
edition  of  my  philofophical  principles,  pub- 
lilhcd  fome  years  before  that  happened)  as  ne- 
ver after  to  be  fliaken  in  all  my  wanderings 
and  follies ; and  I had  then  the  confolation  to 
refieft,  that  in  my  loofeft  days,  L had  never 
pimped  to  the  vices  or  infidelity  of  any,  but 
was  always  a determined  adverfary  to  both. 
But  I found  that  thefe  alone  were  not  fufficient' 
to  quiet  my  mind  at  that  jun^ure,  efpecially 
when  I began  to  rcfie6f  and  confider  ferioufly, 
whether  1 might  not  (through  carclcffnefs  and- 
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felf-fufficiency,  voluptuournefs  and  love  of 
fcniuality,  which  might  have  impaired  my 
fpiritual  nature)  have  negkaed  to  examine 
with  fufficient  care  : if  there  might  not  be  more 
required  of  thofe,  who  had  proper  opportuni- 
ties andleifure;  if  there  might  not,  I fay,  be 
higher,  more  noble,  and  more  enlightening 
principles  revealed  to  mankind  (omewhere^ 
and  if  there  were  not  more  encouraging  ancT 
enlivening  motives  propofed,  to  form  a more 
extenfive  and  heroic  virtue  upon,^  than  tbofe 
arifing  from  natural  religion  only  (lor  then  I 
had  gone  little  farther  than  to  have 
Ghriftianity  and  Revelation  o^n  truft)  and  lali- 
ly,  if  there  were  not  likewife  fome  clearer  ac- 
counts difcoverable  of  that  ftate  I was  then 
(I  thought)  apparently  going  into,  than  could 
be  obtained  from  the  mere  light  of  nature  and 
philofophy.  Such  were  my  reflea-.ons  in  this 
my  melancholy  retirementr  and  this  led  me  to 
call  to  mind,  which,  of  all  my  numerous  and 
various  acquaintances,  I could  wifh  to  relem- 
ble  moft,  now  in  thefe  my  (to  mefeemingly) 
approaching  laft  moments ; and  who  among 
all  thofe  of  my  particular  acquaintances,  was 
he,  who  being  of  a found  natural,  and  duly 
cultivated  parts,  had  moft  ftriftly  and  con- 
Rantly  lived  up  to  their  convi6lions,  under 
the  commonly  received  principles,  and  plain 
Gonfequences  of  Ghriftianity.  In  a word,  who 
it  was  I could  remember  to  have  had  received, 
and  lived  up  to  the  plain  truths  and  precepts 
contained  in  the  Gofpels,  or  more  particularly 
in  our  Saviour’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  At 
that  time  among  many  whgm  my  mernory 
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AiggeAed  to  me,  I fixed  on  one,  a worthy  and 
learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
fufficiently  known  and  diftinguiflied  in  the  phi- 
lofophical  and  theological  world  (whom  I dare 
not  name,  becaufe  he  is  ftili  living,  tho’  now 
extremely  old)  ; and  as  in  ftudying  matheraa- 
ticks,  and  in  running  over  (as  I was  able)  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophical  works,  1 had  al- 
ways picked  out,  and  marked  down  the  authors 
and  writings  moftly  ufed  and  recommended  by 
thofe  others,  and  by  him,  becaufe  I thought 
they  could- be  ft  judge  of  fuch  f fo  in  this  cafe 
the  more  quickly  to  fettle  my  mind,  and  quiet 
my  confciencc,  I rcfolved  to  purchafe  ftudy, 
and  examine  carefully  fuch  fpiritual  and  dog- 
matic authors,  as  I knew  this  venerable  man 
did  mofl  approve  and  delight  in.  In  this  man- 
ner I colleQed  a fet  of  religious  books  and  wri- 
ters, of  moft  of  the  firft  ages  fince  Chrif- 
lianity,  recommended  by  him,  with  a few 
others  of  the  moft  fpiritual  of  the  moderns,, 
which  have  been  my  fhidy,  delight  and  enter- 
tainment in  my  retirements  ever  fince ; and 
on  thefe  I have  formed  my  ideas,  principles 
and  fentiments:  fo  as,  under  all  the  varieties 
of  opinions,  feSs,  difputes  and  controverfies, 
that  of  late,  and  fince  the  earlieft  ages,  haye 
been  canvaffed  and  bandyed  in  the  world,  1 
have  fcarce  ever  fince  been  the  lead  ftiaken,  or 
tempted  to  change  my  fentiments  or  opinions, 
or  fo  much  as  to  hefitate  in  any  m,aterial  point. 
This  tedious,  perhaps  im pertinent  circum- 
ftance  I mention,  becaufe  the  fright,  anxiety, 
dread  and  terror,  which,  in  minds  of  fuch  a 
tura  as  mine  (cfpecially  under  a broken  and 
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cachedfck  conflltutiouj  and  in  fo  attrocious  a 
nervous  cafe)  arifes^  or,  at  leaft,  is  exafpera- 
ted  from  fuch  rciedions,  being  once  fettled 
and  quieted,  that  after  becomes  an  excellent 
cordial,  and  a conftant  fource  of  peace,  tran- 
quility and  cheerfulncfs,  and  fo  greatly  con- 
tributes to  forward  the  cure  of  fuch  nervous 
idifeafes?  for  1 never  found  any  fenfible  tran- 
quility or  amendment,  *rill  I came  to  this  firm 
and  fettled  refolution  in  the  main,  viz.  **  To 
ncglc^  nothing  to  fecure  my  eternal  Peace, 
more  than  if  I had  been  certified  1 (hould  die 
within  the  day  ; nor  to  mind  any  thing  that 
my  fccular  obligations  and  duties  demanded  of 
me  lefs,  than  if  I had  been  enfured  to  live  fifty 
years  more.”  This,  tho’ with  infinite  weak- 
nefs,  and  imperfeSion,  has  been  much  my 
iettled  intention  in  the  main  fince. 

$ 5.  The  fpring  following  I was  advifed  and 
preffed  by  all  my  friends,  and  the  phyficians  { 
confulted,  to  try  the  Bath  waters.  I went 
there  accordingly,  for  the  firft  time,  as  a pas^ 
tientj  and,  for  many  weeks,  was  much  fe- 
Ireved  both  in  my  flomach  and  fpirits  by  them  : 
and  tho*  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  1 lived 
very  temperately,  yet  by  increafing  the  quan- 
tity of  my  animal  food,  and  ftrong  liquors  (my 
appetite  being  now  (Irongcr  and  more  craving, 
and  my  fpirits  brifker,  from  the  drinking  of 
the  waters)  in  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  months, 
1 was  heated  fo,  as  to  apprehend  a heSic.  § 
then  changed  the  Bath  for  the  Briflol  waters, 
retrenched  my  diet,  and  increafed  my  daily 
riding  and  excrcife,  and  continued  fometimes 
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frcntle  vomits : by  which  I paffed  that  year 
better  than  the  former,  though  far  from  well  ; 
but,  on  the  return  of  the  next  fpring,  fomc 
fymptoms  were  exafperated,  infomuch  that 
their  feverity,  the  continuance  of  my  miferies, 
and  the  conftant  complaints,  common  to  hyp- 
pifh  people,  made  life  a burden  to  myfelf,  and 
a pain  to  my  friends.  I accidentally  met  with 
a clergyman,  who  told  me  of  a wonderful  cute, 
which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Croydon  had  wrought 
on  himlelf  m an  cpileptick  cafe,  by  a total 
milk  diet.  This  hint  accidentally  dropt, 
wrought  fo  on  me,  that  I began  to  recoiled  a 
great  many  things,  that  before  had  efcaped 
me  without  much  refieftion.  1 had  read  in 
Dr.  Sydenham,  that  in  violent  and  eUftinatc 
hyfterick  fits  and  cholicks,  he  had,  with  great 
fucccefs,  prefcribed  a total  milk  diet,  as  the 
laft  and  fureft  remedy.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  my 
mafter  and  friend,  in  his  didfates  had  recom- 
mended it  as  the  only  infallible  cure  in  an  in- 
veterate feurvy,  cacochimy  and  totally  vitiat- 
ed juices : and  I myfelf  knew  it  to  be  the  only 
remedy  in  the  gout,  a confirmed  hcdlic  and 
confumption,  and  had  feen  miracles  wrought 
by  it  in  fuch  cafes  ; bcfidcs,  I knew  nervous  dif- 
tempers  of  all  kinds,  differed  only  in  degrees. 
All  thefc  confiderations  determined  me,  next 
day,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  ride  to  Croy- 
don to.advife  with  Dr.  Taylor  pcrfonally.  I 
found  him  at  home,  at  his  full  quart  of  cow^s 
itiilk  (which  was  all  his  dinner.)  He  told 
me  he  had  had  the  advice  of  all  the  moft  emi- 
nent phyficians  of  his  time  about  London,  and 
liad  taken  aU  their  medicines^  and  all  he  had 
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ever  read  or  heard  of,  for  his  epilcpfy,  but 
with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  he  ufed  frequently 
to  be  feizcd  with  it  on  the  road,  while  he  was 
riding  m the  country  about  the  bufinefs  of  his 
profeffion,  fo  that  dropping  from  his  horfe, 
he  remained  fenfelefs,  till  by  the  next  wag- 
goner or  paffenger  he  was  carried  to  the  near- 
eft  houfe  ; and  that  both  his  life  and  faculties 
had  been  in  the  utmoft  danger  by  it ; but  that, 
on  reading  Sydenham,  he  had  firft  dropt  ail 
fermented  liquors,  whereby  his  fits  became 
Ids  violent  and  frequent,  and  then,  by  de- 
grees, he  had  given  over  all  animal  food,  liv- 
ing entirely  on  cows  milk,  with  which,  at 
firft,  he  ufed  only  to  take  a few  drops  of  Sal 
volatile  or  Harts-horn,  or  a fpoonful  of  com- 
pound pseony  water,  to  prevent  its  crudling; 
that  in  a year  or  two  his  fits  had  entirely  left 
him  ; and  that  now,  for  feventeen  years,  he 
had  enjoyed  as  good  health  as  human  nature 
was  capable  of,  except  that  once  in  a damp 
air  and  foggy  weather,  riding  through  Eflex, 
he  had  been  feized  with  an  ague,  which  he 
got  over,  by  chewing  the  bark.  He  told  me, 
he  could  then  play  fix  hours  at  cricket  on 
Banftead-Down,  without  fatigue  or  lownefs, 
and  was  more  a6tive  and  clear  in  his  faculties 
and  fenfes  than  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life 
before.  He  informed  me  alfo  of  a great  many 
perfons  he  had  cured  of  inveterate  diftempers 
by  this  diet,  and  particularly  that  he  had  re- 
moved the  barrennefs  of  fomc  great  families  by 
it,  who  before  had  wanted  heirs. 

§ 6.  Having  thus  fully  fatisfied  all  my 
R doubts 
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doubts  and  difficulties,  I returned  to  London, 
fully  determined  to  enter  upon  this  courfe,  for 
which  I was  fufficiently  before  prepared,  by 
the  low  animal  diet,  and  fmall  quantity  of 
fermented  liquors,  I had  of  a long  time  been 
accuftomed  to.  I drank  cows  milk  from  the 
park  every  morning,  and  engaged  a milk  wo- 
man at  a higher  price  than  ordinary,  to  bring 
me  everyday  as  much  pure  and  unmixed,  as 
might  be  lufficientfor  dinner  and  breakfaft ; 
(for,  as  I mentioned  before,  I had  given  over 
all  kinds  of  (uppers,  and  never  after  refumed 
them,  having  always  found  myfelf  worfe  on 
the  flighteft  attempts  that  way  at  night,  tho^ 
even  in  milk  and  vegetables.)  I ufed  feeds, 
.bread,  mealy  roots,  and  fruit  with  my  milk 
indifferently,  taking  them  all  to  be  pretty  near 
of  the  fame  nature  and  clafs  of  foods  : milk 
being  vegetables  immediately  cooked  by  ani- 
mal heat  and  organs,  and  dire£fly  (without 
going  the  circulation)  drawn  from  their  chyle, 
or  from  an  emulfion  of  vegetables  in  the  fto- 
mach.  I thought  fcarce  any  grown  perfon 
was  fo  delicately  framed  by  nature,  or  that  I 
was  not  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  weaknefs, 
that  fuch  fmall  errors,  could  do  great  hurt; 
and  therefore  I continued  all  thefe,  for  a little 
variety,  left  I fhould  be  cloyed  by  only  one 
kind  of  food  ; and  ever  fince  have  ufed  and 
preferibed  milk  and  vegetables  indifferently,  in 
extreme  low  and  dangerous  cafes  only, 
when  fufficiently  prepared  by  culinary  heat 
and  organs,  and  am  perfuaded  they  differ  lit- 
tle in  their  nature.  In  five  or  fix  months  I was 
confiderably  recovered  ; only  upon  the  glands 
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being  loaded,  and  the  peccant  matter  of  the 
oid  habit  being  thrown  upon  the  chyliferous 
dud,  and  the  conftantly  enfuing  oppreffion 
and  rertlefsnefs  thereupon  ; I was  forced  to 
cleanfe  them  often  by  by  a gentle  vomit,  or 
an  aloetick  pill,  which  as  conftantly  reftored 
me  to  my  ufu-al  clear  and  free  fpirits,  and  to  a 
good  appetite  for  my  then  food. 

$ 7.  By  this  time  I had  been  extremely  re- 
duced in  my  flefti,  and  was  become  lank,  fleet 
and  nimble  ; but  ftill,  upon  any  error  even 
in  this  low  diet,  ITound  more  or  lefs  oppref- 
lion  and  lownefs.  Next  fpring  tho’  I began  to 
feel  a conftant  pain, -fixed  in  the  pit  of  my 
ftomach  which  I miftook  for  a pulmo- 
nary cafe,  and  therefore  became  ftill  more 
temperate  and  abftemlous  even  in  this  my 
milk  and  feed  diet.  During  all  this  time,  I 
generally  rode  a horfeback  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
a day,  both  fuminer  and  winter  on  the  Oxford- 
road  from  London.  I began  more  frequently 
then  to  take  an  aloetick  pill  once  in  ten  or 
fourteen  days,  (for  Rhubarb-  never  agreed 
with  me)  which  alwaysgave  me  great  prefent 
reliefin  my  ftomach,  and  confequently  in  my 
fpirits.  All  this  time  I followed  the  bufinefs 
of  my  proleflion,  with  great  diligence  and  at- 
tention, in  fummer  at  Bath,  and  in  winter  at 
London,  applying  myfelf  more  particularly  to 
chronical,  and  efpecialiy  to  low  and  nervous 
cafes,  they  feeming  more  immediately  to  con- 
cern myfelf,  and  offering  more  frequently  at 
Bath,  where  all  of  that  kind  in  both  iflands, 
arrive  firft  or  laft,  who  can  afford  it. 
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^ 8-  The  pain  in  the  pit  of  my  ftomaeh, 
being  now  conftant,  viofent,  and  fceming  to 
increafe,  I began  to  think  of  Dr.  Taylor’s 
chewing  the  bark  to  cure  his. ague  ; and  know- 
ing it  to  be  fo  fovereign  a remedy  in  ftomach 
and  nervous  cafes,  I got  fome  of  the  fined, 
and  chewed  about  half  a drachm  of  it  twice  or 
three  times  a day,  on  an  empty  ftomach  ; and 
in  ten  days  or  three  weeks  at  mod,  I found  fo 
wonderful  a change  on  my  whole  man,  as  to 
fpirits,  chearfulnefs,  drength  and  appetite,  by 
it,  that  1 thought  it  enchantment,  and  could 
fcarce  believe  I was  myfelf ; and  had  I been 
much  enthufiadically  given,  would  have  ac- 
counted it  miraculous,  being  naturally  one  of 
thefe  quick-thinkers,  who  have  a great  fenfibi- 
lity  either  of  pleafure  or  pain.  My  juices  be- 
ing thin,  fweet  and  fluid  by  the  diet,  it  feems^ 
there  was  nothing  wanting  to  the  perfecting 
health,  but  the  winding  up  and  bracing  the 
folids,  for  which  the  bark  was  fpccific.  From 
that  time  forward  I encreafed  in  fpirits, 
drength,  appetite  and  gaiety,  till  I began  to 
find  a craving  and  infuderable  longing  for 
more  folid  and  toothfome  food,  and  for  higher 
and  dronger  liquors  ; but  being  wxll  apprifed 
of  the  danger  of  too  fudden  and  quick  a tranfi- 
tion,  from  a low  to  a high  and  fuller  diet ; I 
proceeded  at  fird  with  great  caution  and  wari- 
nefs,  eating  only  the  wing  ofa  fmall  chick,  and 
drinking  but  one  glafs  of  white  wine  (for  I 
found  ail  red,  and  efpecially  French,  by  a 
grating  on  my  lax  domach  and  guts,  keep  me 
awake  three  or  four  hours  in  the  night)  all  that 
furamer  and  the  next  winter,  (which  I paffed 
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at  London)  I enjoyed  perfe£i  good  health  and 
fpirits,  though  I had  ufed  little  or  no  excrcife  ; 
but  notwithftanding  all  my  caution,  1 had 
certainly  gone  too  lad  and  too  far  into  this  new 
animal  diet;  for  the  fpring  following  I was 
feized  with  a depuratory  fever,  which  notwith- 
ftanding all  the  {kill  and  care  of  my  brethren, 
the  phyficians,  lalled  abov-e  twenty  days,  and 
the  medicine  (after  the  univerfal  Evacutions) 
that  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  my  recovery, 
was,  I think,  large  draughts  of  warm  barley 
\vater  or  fmaU  fack  whey,  acidulated  with  Gas 
Sulph,  which  was  advifed  by  Dr.  Baynard, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  my  fever  ; this,  at 
laft,  threw  me  into  a profufe  fweat,  which 
lafted  above  three  or  four  days,  and  reduced 
mefo  extremely  low,  that  for  fome  time  I liv- 
ed chiefly  on  French  Claret,  with  water  and 
toafted  bread,  this  being  the  only  food  I could 
relifh  ; and  though  I'  never  exceeded  half  a 
pint,  or  at  moft  a pint  of  wine  a day,  mixed 
with  water,  yet  having  ufed  myfelf  to  fo  little 
for  a great  while  before,  this  fmall  quantity 
kept  me  perpetually  he£tical  and  reftlefs  for 
many  weeks,  even  after  the  crife : fo  that  I 
began  to  think  I had  done  wrong  before,  in 
ufing  myfelf  to  fo  little  wine  ; and  therefore  to 
fee  u re  again  ft  fuch  an  accident  for  the  future,  I 
began  (after  ray  perfeft' recovery)  to  inure  my- 
felf by  degrees  to  more  wine,  gradually  drop- 
ping or  lefTening  the  quantity  of  my  milk  and 
vegetables,  and  by  flow  degrees  and  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  living  only  on  the  lighteft  and 
tendereft  animal./ood  for  fome  time,  and  at 
laft  gradually  went  into  common  life,  with 
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great  freedom,  but  exaSt  common  tempe- 
rance. 

§ 9.  But  the  the  long  and  violent  dcpura- 
tory  fever,  whicli  I did  not  get  over  entirely 
in  lefs  than  fix  months,  had  fo  drained, 
drenched  and  wafted  me,  that  upon  my  total 
recovery,  my  appetite  being  infatiable,  I 
fucked  up  and  retained  the  juices  and  chyle  of 
my  food  like  a fponge,  and  thereby  fuddenly 
grew  plump,  fat,  and  hale  to  a wonder;  but 
indeed  too  faft.  However,  for  near  twenty 
years,  I continued  fober,  moderate,  and  plain 
in  my  diet,  and  in  my  greateft  health  drank 
not  above  a quart,  or  three  pints  at  moft,  of 
wine  any  day,  (which  I then  abfurdly  thought 
neceflary  in  my  bulk  and  ftowage,  though  cer- 
tainly by  far  an  over  dofe)  and  that  at  dinner 
only,  one  half  with  my  meat,  with  water,, 
the  other  after,  but  none  more  that  day,  ne- 
ver tailing  any  fupper,  and  at  breakfaft  no- 
thing but  green  tea,  without  any  eatable  ; 
but  by-thefe  means  every  dinner  neceflarily 
became  a forfeit  and  a debauch,  and  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  I fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous 
lize,  that  upon  my  laft  weighing  I exceeded 
thirty-two  ftone.  My  breath  became  fo  ftiort, 
that  upon  ftepping  into  my  chariot  quickly,, 
and  with  fome  effort,  I was  ready  to  faint  a- 
way,  for  want  of  breath,  and  my  face  turned 
blacL  At  Ainhoe  (waiting  on  the  late  ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Cartwright)  and  going  up  only 
one  pair  of  flairs,  with  high  fteps,  haftily,  by 
pufhing  my  breath  a little  too  violently,  to 
make  room  for  thofe  that  were  following,  I 
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was  immediately  feizcd  with  a convulfivc  aflh- 
ma,  returning  by  repeated  and  ftrong  infpira- 
tions,  fits.,  and  I'mall  intervals,  which  lafied 
above  a quarter  of  an  hour,  i’o  that  I thought 
to  have  died  on  tlie  fpot  ; but  by  evacuations 
and  low  living,  I got  rid  of  this  diforder  alfo, 
in  fome  degree,  though  after  that,  I was  not 
able  to  walk  up  above  one  pair  of  flairs  at  a 
time,  without  extreme  pain  and  blowing,  be- 
ing forced  to  ride  from  door  to  door  in  a cha- 
riot even  here  at  Bath  ; arid  if  I had  but  an 
hundred  paces  to  walk,  was  obliged  to  have  a 
fervant  following  me  with  a ftool  to  reft  on. 

f 10.  About  this  time  (twelve  years  after 
my  firft  recovery)  my  legs  broke  out  all  over 
in  fcorbutick  ulcers,  the  ichor  of  which  corrod- 
ed the  very  Ikin,  where  it  lay  any  time,  and 
the  fore  parts  of  both  legs  were  one  continued 
fore.  I had  the  advice  and  care  of  many  of 
the  moft  eminent  furgeons  in  England,  none 
of  whom  could  heal  them  up  even  in  three 
years.  Tired  out  at  laft,  I took  ./^Ithiops  mi- 
neral for  four  months,  in  the  midft  of  winter; 
half  an  ounce  at  leaft  twice  a day,  and  a. 
purge  with  twelve  grains  of  calomel  once  a 
week,  obferving  a much  lower  diet  than  be- 
fore ; I found  that  the  mercury  had  not  only 
coloured  the  money  in  my  pocket,  and  the 
buttons  in  my  ftiirt ; but  to  all  my  obfervation,. 
the  very  fubftance  of  the 'i^lthiops  was  tranf- 
pired  upon  the  plaifter,  every  day,  when  my 
legs  were  dreffed,  viz.  towards  the  end  of 
the  cure;  at  leaft,  the  appearances  Teemed  to 
mci  on  the  plaiftcrs*  like  a fleam  or  fmoke 
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from  fulphurand  mercury,  and  was  quite  dif^ 
ferent  from  what  it  had  been  before  I began 
that  courfe  : this  I was  perfeStly  alfurcd  of, 
though  I did  not  then  think  of  making  fuch  a 
critical  obfervation,  asthat  this  inftance  might 
ferve  as  a proof,,  that  the  iEthiops  paffed  thro’ 
the  habit  ; though  I am  certain  fince,  from 
repeated  obfervations,  that  every  preparation 
of  mercury,  and  even  the  crude  iti'elfi  in  time, 
and  in  fomc  las  habits,  will  falivate  in  fome 
degree  or  another : and  that  mercury,  in  its 
minuteft  particles  and  infenlible  fleams,  does 
penetrate  the  folid  parts  of  all  living  animals, 
as  inflammable  fpirits  moft  certainly  do.  After 
this  courfe,  my  legs  healed  perfe6lly,  with 
common  dreffings,  and  have  continued  found 
ever  (ince  ; my  health  was  likewife  very  good, 
for  four  or  five  years  after.  Biit  continuing 
the  fame  full,  though  (commonly  accounted) 
temperate  diet,  and  ufing  little  or  no  exercife, 

1 became  at  laft  heavy,  dull,  and  Lethargick 
loan  extreme  degree,  efpecially  after  dinner  ;• 
and  the  midfummer  1723.  I was  feized  with 
a fevcrc  fymptomatick  fever,  which  terminat- 
ed in  the  moft  violent  Erifipelas,  and  with  the 
largefl  and  fulled  bhfters  all  over  nvy  thighs, 
that  I had  ever  feen.  I fulfered  extremely  in 
the  fymptomatick  fever,  by  violent  head-aches, 
great  ficknefles  and  finking  : and  having  late- 
ly had  two  full-bodied  patients,  who  had  died 
of  mortifications  from  that  diftemper,  I was 
much  frightened  at  mine.  My  blood  was 
then,  I found,  one  continued  impenetrable 
mafsofglew,  and  my  Erifipelatous  inflamma- 
tions were  lo  painful,  (and  attended  with  low- 
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nefs,  finking  and  inquietude)  as  reduced  nic 
to  the  very  lall  degree  of  mifery.  I had  always 
rcfolved,  upon  any  great  change  in  my  health, 
to  ret  urn  to  iny  old  friends,  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  toabftain  from  wine  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  provided  I had  but  fufficient  warning  by 
any  chronical  illnefs.  I then  made  a long 
journey  in  a coach,  and  lived  on  milk  and 
white  meats,  drinking  Brilhol  water,  and  only 
a pint  of  wine  a day,  by  which  I was  forac- 
what  relieved,  though  notfo  much  as  to  con- 
quer my  fears  or  my  i'ufferings ; lothat  having 
continued  this  method  for  two  months,  I began 
gradually  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  my  animal 
food  dill  more,  and  at  lad,  to  live  entirely  on 
milk  and  vegetables : this,  in  feme  time, 
made  rny  fpirits  vafily  better  ; but  dill,  for 
two  years,  I was  regularly  and  periodically 
feized  every  third  month,  almofi:  to  a day,  with 
th  is  Erifipelas,  the  fymptoms  of  which  were 
indeed  not  fo  grievous  as  at  firft,  though  ftil! 
attended  with  violent  head-aches,  a fympto- 
matick  fever  for  forty  eight  hours  before  the 
eruption,  large  bliflers  full  of  fcorbutick  ichor, 
and  great  lownefs  for  the  fpace  of  a week  , af- 
ter which  I recovered  my  priftinc  date.  But  I 
was  always  obliged  to  vomit  before  the  errup- 
tion,  topudi  it  out : and  relieve  the  head-ach 
and  fever,  and  to  purge  after  It  was  over.  Thus 
I w'ent  on  for  feven  or  eight  months,  wading 
daily,  but  at  the  fame  time  recovering  fpirits, 
aSivity,  and  the  ufe  of  my  limbs.  I had  all 
that  winter  had  a flight  pain  in  the  back  ten- 
don of  my  left  leg,  reaching  down  to  my  heel, 
which  in  March  following  terminated  in  a re- 
gular 
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gular  fit  of  the  gout,  in  the  joint  of  my  bigr 
toe  ; this  confined  me  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  it  had  no  fooner  left  that  place, 
than  it  feized  my  fhoulder  joints,  where  it 
continued  for  above  a month.  I pafled  the 
reft  of  the  fummer  pretty  tolerably,  but  forthefc 
periodical  returns  of  that  Erifipelas,  which 
continued  very  regular,  about  tv/o  years. 
About  the  Michaelmas  of  that  fummer,  I was 
feized  with  fuch  a perpetual  ficknefs,  reach- 
ing, lownefs,  watchfulnefs,  eru£lation,  and 
melancholy,  continuing  fix  or  eight  months  : 
that  life  was  no  longer  fupportable  to  me,  and 
my  mifery  was  almoft  extreme. 

#11.  At  laft,  my  fufferings  were  not  to  be 
exprefied,  and  I can  faarce  deferibe,  or  reflefib 
on  them  without  horror.  A perpetual  anx- 
iety and  inquietude,  no  fleep  nor  appetite,,  a 
conftalit  reaching,  gulping,  and  fruitlefs  en- 
deavour to  pump  up  phlegm,  wind,  or  cho- 
ler  day  and  night  : a conftant  cholic,  and  an 
ill  tafte  and  favour  in  my  mouth  and  ftomach, 
that  overcame  and  poifoned  every  thing  I got 
down ; a melancholy  fright  and'  pannick, 
where  my  reafon  was  of  noufe  to  me  ; fo  that 
I could  fcarce  bear  the  fight  of  my  patients, 
or  acquaintances,  that  had  not  been  daily  a- 
bout  me,  and  yet  could  not  bear  being  a mo- 
ment alone,  every  inftant  expefting  the  lofs  of 
my  faculties  or  iile  ; and  furely  nothing  but 
Almighty  power  preferved  them  both,  fuch  as 
they  are.  I had  a conftant  violent  pain  in  the 
neck  of  my  ftomach,  and  was  obliged  almoft 
every  week  to  take  a ftrong  emetick,  without  ’ 
which  I could  not  enjoy  a moment’s  eafe,  be- 
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fides  daily  urglng  with  my  finger,  or  chewing 
tobacco.  I had  recourfe  to  my  old  friend  the 
Quinquina  in  Icverai  lhapes,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

I drank  Bath  waters  without  i'cnfible  relief.  I 
■went  out  in  my  chariot,  in  the  coldefl:  winter 
weather,  for  tour  hours  every  day  ; but  no- 
thing mitigated  mv  lufferings.  At  lad  1 tried 
the  Feetids,  the  Gums,  tlic  Volatiles  and 
Vipers  powders  (not  indeed  regularly  and  fiea- 
dily)  but  all  in  vain.  In  fine,  I had  recourfe 
to  Opiates,  which  1 knew  were  a flow  poifon  ; 
butene  will  flick  at  nothing  for  even  a moments 
refpite  in  fuch-  extremities.  This,  inflead  of 
relieving,  aggravated  my  miferies  ; for  fofoon 
as  the  flupifjing  and  confounding  efFeffs  of 
them  were  over,  my  anxiety  and  finking  was 
fo  extreme  after,  that  I w'as  forced  to  repeat 
them  fo  often,  and  in  fo  large  dofes,  that  I 
was  juftly  afraid,  left  by  their  becoming  fo  fa- 
miliar they  would,  at  laft,  lofeeven  the  poor, 
diftrafifing,  uncomfortable  relief  they  afforded 
me  ; yet  all  this  time,  I attended  indeed  (in 
a manner)  the  bufinefs  of  my  profeffion,  and 
took  air  and  excrcife  regularly  in  the  day  time  ; 
but  in  fuch  a wretched,  dying  condition,  as 
■W'as  evident  to  all  that  faw  me.  I had  many 
different  and  contradi6fory  advices,  from  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  obferved  my 
mifery ; but  I neither  could,  from  the  nature 
of  my  diftemper,  nor  from  the  ill  effe£fs  the 
fmalleft  trials  of  any  thing  propofed,  were  at- 
tended with,  continue  them  an^v  time.  I well 
knew  my  cafe  was  the  gouty  and  erifipelatous 
matter  retired,  and  drawn  into  my  ftomach 
and  bowels ; I likewife  knew,  that  if  I took 
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hot  and  ftron^  medicines  and  cordials  to  drive 
them  out  (as  is  ulual)  I fliould  thereby  lofe  all 
the  p .ins  I had  taken,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
abflinence  I had  gone  through,  to  thin  and 
fweeten  iny  blood  and  juices,  to  open  the  ob- 
ftrufitions,  and  to  obtain  an  extirpative  cure, 
if  pofliblc  there  might  be  time  enough  remain- 
ing lor  it ; but  the  worft  was,  my  ftomach 
would  not  retain  any  medicine,  for  they  had 
a prefent  ill  cfFeff,  by  making  my  fufFerings 
more  intenfe  i however,  I was  perfuaded  then 
to  take  a little  flrong  warm  W'ine  made  with 
fpices,  and  to  have  bread  and  this  wine  mixed 
for  my  dinner  : continuing  tea,  with  boiled 
milk,  and  toafted  bread  for  breakfaft,  but  all 
this  time  I had  no  fcnfible  relief.  My  family 
prefTed  me  extremely  to  go  for  London  (where  I 
had  not  been  for  many  years)  to  pafs  the  dead 
of  the  w'inter  among  my  old  acquaintances  and 
friends,  foramufement  anddiverfion  only  : but 
to  this  I was  extremely  averfe,  apprehending 
I might  be  teized  to  change  my  regimen,  and 
fncered  at  by  the  free  livers ; and  being  con- 
vinced, from  former  experience,  that  if  my 
life  was  to  be  faved,  it  was  only  by  this  regi- 
men, at  leaft,  if  my  time  of  diflblution  was 
come,  I knew  I fhould  die  under  lefs  mifery  by 
it,  than  by  any  other  means. 

f 12.  However,  at  lafl:  to  prevent  friendly 
tcizing,  and  the  charaScr  of  obftinacy,  I pro- 
mifed  to  be  paflive,  and  to  be  governed  by 
them}  fo  in  the  beginning  of  December  1725, 

I fefout,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  to  Lon- 
don. Next  day  after  my  arrival,  I fenf  to  the 
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learned,  ingenious,  ray  very  worthy  friends. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  Dr.  Broxholm,  wlio,  at 
ray  delirc,  brought  with  them  Dr.  Mead  and 
the  late  Dr.  Frcind,  with  Dr.  Douglas  and 
Dr.  Campbell,  all  gentlemen  of  great  learning, 
Worth  and  cKperience.  They  unanimoufly 
advifed  me  to  try  a warm  chalybeat  eleSuary, 
v/ith  Pyrmont  waters,  and  by  all  means  to  drop 
my  opiates ; for  as  to  cathartics,  which  were 
mentioned,  they  fo exceedingly  funk  and  ruf- 
fled me,  that  I was  always  dying  under  them. 
This  method  being  reafonable  and  juft,  I fol- 
lowed fome  time,  continuing  tho’the  fame  re- 
gimen of  diet : and  though  fome  of  thofe  gen- 
tlemen and  others  thought  I might  have  then, 
with  fafety,  changed  my  diet,  very  flowly, 
at  leaft,  yet  having  paffed  through  the  fame 
courfe  twenty  years  before,  and  having  fufFer- 
ed  to  fuch  extremity,  and  in  a younger  and 
more  vigorous  part  of  my  life,  and  run  the  ut- 
inoft  hazzard,  even  by  a very  flow  and  gra- 
dual change:  And  knowing  the  danger  others 
had  undergone  by  the  like  change  ; I was  firm- 
ly rcfolved  to  continue  my  regimen,  happen 
■what  would  ; and  indeed  when  all  this  was  re- 
prefented  to  thefe  gentlemen  and  my  other 
friends,  none  had  the  courage  to  prefs  it  $ 
much  Icfs  to  urge  it,  in  fo  infolent  and  fneering 
a manner  as  fome,  who  ridicule  all  ftiame  and 
truth,  have  thought  fit  falfcly  to  reprefent  it. 
I have  once  or  twice,  in  nine  or  ten  years, 
been  tempted  to  eat  an  ounce  or  two  of  young 
tender  animal  food,  but  with  fuch  fcnfible  fuf- 
fering  and  oppreflion  after,  that  I have  refolv- 
cd  never  more  to  make  the  trial : and  I have 
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known  others  much  younger  than  I,  on  whom 
a potched  egg,  under  fo  long  and  Arid  a ve- 
getable diet,  for  an  epilcptick  cafe,  has  had  a 
difagrecable  efFefl:.  As  the  winter  advanced, 
meeting  with  fome  true  fylphium  to  join 
with  thefe  other  medicines,  I became  fomc- 
what  cafierand  more  chearful  by  the  fpring, 
though  almoft  every  month  I was  forced  to 
have  recourfc  to  a ftrong  vomit  to  clear  the 
glands : but  by  thefe  warm  chalybeat  medi- 
cines, and  the  vitriolick  waters,  and  drink- 
ing near  half  a pint,  or  rather  a gill  of  port  a 
day,  I had,  by  the  May  following,  forced  out 
fuch  a fit  of  anerifipelas,  as  the  bed  and  mod 
experienced  furgeons  (who  then  treated  me) 
had  never  feen  the  like  ; the  whole  leg,  thigh, 
and  abdomen  being  tumified,  incruded,  and 
burnt  almod  like  the  Ikin  of  a roaded  pig  : And 
fuch  a quantity  of  ichor  iflued  from  it,  as  was 
not  to  be  exprefled  ; at  lad  it  ended  in  a fi- 
nuous  ulcer  in  my  leg,  which  confined  me 
near  two  months,  and  the  finking  eflfefts  were 
not  quite  worn  oflF  in  almod  fix;  however  I 
pafled  the  next  winter  again  in  London  much 
better,  and  in  the  fpring  was  extremely  eafy, 
active  and  gay  ; for  from  the  time  of  this  lad 
and  mod  fevere  erifipelatous  paroxyfm,  I rec- 
kon I mended  daily:  for  this  had  the  fame  ef- 
fect upon  my  whole  conditution  now,  as  the 
depuratory  fever  before-mentioned  had  then, 
both  being  the  crife  and  period  of  my  didem- 
per,  and  the  beginning  of  my  perfect  recove- 
ry. This  was  above  fix  years  fince,  though  I 
became  not  perfeQly  well  till  the  fpring  follow- 
ing, and  indeed  not  abfolutcJy  fo  till  about 
four  years  ago. 

13.  Upon 
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f 13.  Upon  the  whole,  as  in  my  nervous  and 
fcorbutical  diforder,  I had  continued  my  milk, 
iced  and  vegetable  diet,  with  proper  evacua- 
tions, for  above  two  years,  before  I obtained 
a complete  recovery,  fo  in  this  laft  illnefs,  I 
had  obferved  the  fame  regimen  near  twice  as 
long,  before  my  health  was  perfc6lly  eftablifli- 
cd  ; being  in  the  firft  cafe  twenty  years  youn- 
ger than  in  the  laft:  tho’  my  cxccflcs  were 
much  more  violent  in  the  time  preceding  my 
firft  illnefs,  than  between  that  and  the  laft, 
having,  during  all  that  interval, . fcarce  once, 
been  heated  with  wine,  and  never  eating  ani- 
mal food  but  once  a day.  But  my  exceeding 
bulk  and  want  or  inability  of  ncceflary  exer- 
eife,  and  a continued,  though  temperate  ful- 
nefs,  with  the  difference  of  twenty  years  in. 
my  age,  concurred  to  make  the  paroxyfms.  e- 
ven  more  diftraSing  and  painful,  as  well  as 
more  durable  in  this  laft  cafe.  And  after  all  I 
have  faid  of  my  exceffes,  eTpccially  in  liquor, 
if  it  be  confidcred,  that  1 was  near  thirty  years 
old  befor  I drank  fcarce  any  thing  ftrong,  at 
leaft,  for  a continuance ; and  that  for  near 
one  half  of  the  time  fince,  viz.  from  thir- 
ty to  fixty,  I fcarce  drank  any  ftrong  li- 
quor at  all : it  will  be  found,  that  upon  the 
whole,  I drank  very  little  above  a pint  of  wine, 
or  at  moft,  not  a quart  one  day  with  another, 
fincc  I was  near  thirty  : and  I was  never  fix 
times  in  my  life  overtaken  with  wine,  and 
fcarce  ever  tafted  any  diftilled  liquors,  but  as 
a medicine,  however  mixed  or  brewed  ; al- 
wrays  believing  them  to  be  aQual  cauteries, 
and  almoft  direO;  poifon  to  an  animal  habit, 
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from  their  nature,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  ani- 
mal machine  : and  during  that  whole  time,  I 
fcarce  ever  ate  animal  food  above  once  a day. 
But  temperance  is  a mere  relative  thing  }-  and 
by  much  obfcrvation  I find,  that  notwithfland- 
ing  my  large  fize,  I was  not  made  to  bear  a- 
nimal  food  and  fermented  liquors  in  any  quan- 
tity without  fuffering  to  the  laft  degree.  But  F 
believe  none  will  ever  be  brought  to  fuch  a re- 
gimen as  mine  is  now,  without  having  been, 
firft  extremely  mifcrable  ; and  I think,  com- 
mon life,  with  temperance,  is  bed  for  the  ge- 
nerality, clfc  it  would  not  be  common.  But 
extreme  cafes  require  extraordinary  remedies. 

§ 14.  I found  I never  began  to  recover  ful-^ 
ly  and  laflingly,  either  firft  or  laft,  till  my 
blood  had  entirely  loft  its  fize  (which  I came  to> 
Jtnow  by  an  accidental  occafion  for  opening  a* 
vein)  and  all  the  former  habit  (except  the 
mere  organical  membranes  and  folids)  was 
wafted,  wore  away,  and  difeharged  by  eva.. 
cuations,  diet,  and  exercife  ; for  I had  waft- 
ed and  loft  of  my  former  fize  and  bulk,  in  this 
laft  illnefs,  alinoft  one  third  in  weight  and 
ineafure  ; and  had  palfcd  throug  a ftatc  of  en- 
tire bodily  purification,  and  a true  eyius  me- 
tafyncriticus,  both  firft  and  laft,  before  I be- 
gan to  recover  and  fill  up  again.  Vomits 
were  the  firft  evacuations  that  with  any  relief, 
or  without  infinite  ruffling,  I could  bear  ?- 
and  fo  foon  as  I could  endure  gentle  ftomach 
cathartics,  I began  already  to  mend  i but  no 
fooner  had  I recovered  any  degree  of  eafe  and" 
freedom,  but  my  appetite  and  digeftion  re- 
turned 
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turned  to  their  ufual  ftint  towards  my  new 
f('od,  and  vomits  were  no  longer  ncccfiary, 
n r indeed  ufefulj  they  being  only  required 
to  fqueeze  the  internal  glands,  open  obftruc- 
tions,  and  pump  up  the  wind  choler,  and 
phleghra  from  the  alimentary  tube  when  lodg- 
ed there. 

5 15.  Upon  any  accident,  diforder.  or  any 
greater  oppreflion  or  anxiety  than  ordinary, 
arifing  naturally  in  the  courfe  of  the  cure,  I 
found  that  living  even  much  lower  under  my 
milk  and  vegetable  diet  for  two  or  three  day? 
at  leafl:,  would  always  help  meout  again,  and 
reftore  me  to  my  ufual  ferenity  and  freedorn, 
(for  I found  temperance  ncceflary  even  in  this, 
as  well  as  a higher  diet,  though  excefTes  were 
not  attended  with  fuch  extreme  fufFering)  and 
fcarce  any  time  Icfs  than  three  days  would  do 
it ; for  though  all  my  fymptoms  were  Icfs  fc- 
Terc  under  it,  yet  I found  by  indulging  a fqlfc 
appetite,  or  a liquorilh  palate  even  in  it,  that 
lexafpcratcd  thefe  milder  fymptoms,  at  leafl:  to 
fuch  a degree,  as  was  fufficient  to  convince 
me,  that  the  ftomach  and  digeftive  organs 
were  the  primary  and  principal  delinquents, 
I'uflfercrs,  and  patients,  in  moll,  if  not  in  all 
nervous  fymptoms,  though  this  was  not  always  v, 
fcnfible  and  manifeft  : and  that  by  ufing  them 
tenderly,  and  abftcmioufly,  all  the  reft  of  the 
animal  funftions  were  proportionably  relieved. 
And,  I think,  I never  once  departed  from  the 
fimplicity  of  the  alimentary  gofpel,  andtin- 
dulgcdin  onions  andgarlick,  viz-  the  poignant, 
hard,  fpicy,  or  unftuous  vegetables,  with 
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much  butter  or  oil,  or  in  a greater  quantity 
than  ufual,  even  of  the  common  ones  for  any 
time,  but  that  I fullered  pains  and  penalties  in 
proportion. 

§ i6.  I found  all  my  reftlefsnefs,  watchings, 
and  want  of  tranquility  or  found  fleep,  to  be 
owing  entirely  to  inflation,  ftored  up  wind  and 
flatulence,  conflantl'y  urging  and  ftimulating 
as  it  were  with  its  fpring,  elafticity  and  points, 
the  tender  fenflble  membranef  of  t-he  ftomach 
and  guts,  and  the  whole  glands  and  mem- 
branes of  the  abdomen  ; for  upon  faffing  fomc 
time,  eating  very  little,  or  very  thin,  light 
and  foft  food,  or  on  ufing  a great  deal  of  more 
exercife,  to  urge  the  perfpiration,  and  to  throw 
off  and  difcharge  this  wind,  vapour,  or  (harp 
fleams,  I found  my  fleep  return  in  a greater 
degree  ; and  I am  bold  to  fay,  where  no  ma- 
nifeft  fever,  acute  pain,  interrupted  circula- 
tion, or  fpoi led  organ  is  the  cafe,  that  want  of 
fleep  and  natural  refl:  proceeds  from  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  alimentary  tube,  continually,  tho' 
perhaps  not  fenfibly,  ftimulated  by  this  va- 
pour. And  hence  it  is,  that  afla  foeteda,  vo- 
latiles, foetid  gums,  gentle  diaphoretics  and 
opiates,  procure  fleep ; merely  by  encreafing 
and  promoting  perfpiration,  and  expelling  this 
twitching  vapour  or  fleam,  for  which  they 
ought  chiefly  to  be  ufed  ; and  this  ferves  ta 
fbew  the  neceflity,  and  infinite  preference  of 
exercife  to  all  anodyne  medicines  whatfoever, 
and  even  to  cordials,  diaphoreticks  and  vola- 
tiles, except  as  a prefent  relief,  whip  or  fpur 
only 
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$ 17  . Want  of  appetite  and  digeftion  moft- 
ly  proceeds  from  the  thicknels,  grofTnefs,  and 
vifeidity,  of  the  juices  and  of  the  whole  niafs 
of  blood  ; every  vein  and  artery  thereby  be- 
coming like  fo  many  hlack-puddings-,  or  lea- 
thern pipes,  fluffed  with  a glewy  or  tenacious 
fluid  : by  which  all  the  fccretions  being  more 
fcanty,  and  Icfs  being  expended  by  them^ 
le-fs  can  be  received  through  the  ]a6feals  into 
the  blood  ; which  (hews  the  neceffity  and 
preference  of  the  ponderous  and  deobjlruent 
medicines  to  procure  an  appetite  and  digcflion, 
even  to  bitters,,  cordials  or  chalybeats  them- 
fdves : whofe  efficacy  piincipaliy  lies  in 
flrengthening  the  folids,  and  winding  up  and 
contra^ing  the  fibres,  to  make  them  play,  and 
comprefs  with  greater  f»rce  the  circulating 
fluids,  which  can  never  folidly  anfwer,  the  in- 
tention of  digeftiorr  and  appetite.  And  ac- 
cordingly, by  quickfilver,  asthiops,  cinnabar, 
but  efpecially  by  mercurius  alcalifatus,  and 
other  mercurial  preparations,  I have  been  al- 
ways able  to  cure  the  diforders  of  the  alimenta- 
ry tube,.  iriappetency,  and  cvencholics,  when 
fcarce  any  other  method  or  medicine  could 
effe(9:  it.  And  feeing,  by  a thin,  cool  milk 
vegetable  diet  long  continued,  I found  my  ap- 
petite full  as  good  as  before,  and  likewife  my. 
flrength,  a^ivity,  flefh,  and  complexion j and 
every  power,  organ  and  faculty  reflbred  to  as 
great  a degree  as  I could  jufliy  expe6l  at  my 
time  of  life,  had  no  fuch  diforder  ever  happen- 
ed ; it  appears  that  the  fluids  are  chiefly  and 
primarily  the  feat  of  diforders  : and  that  when* 
they  are  fufficiently  fweetened  and  diluted, 
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they  generally  leave  the  folids  with  a fufficient 
force  and  fpring  to  play  fuch  fluids  off,  and 
circulate  them  fully  and  freely  j and  then  all 
the  animal  funQions,  and  the  exercife  of  the 
faculties  will  again  be  pleafantly  and  regu- 
larly performed,  as  in  perfect  health  ; for  good 
health  fuppofes  this  ftate  : which  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  kind  of  the  diet,  though  mechanical 
ftrength  does.  So  that  fuch  a diet  is  only  pro- 
per for  the  thinking,  fpeculativc,  and  feden- 
tary  part  of  mankind,  and  not  for  the  aftivc^ 
laborious,  and  mechanical. 

^ i8.  After  I began  to  recover,  I found  lit- 
tle alteration  from  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dry, 
fummer  or  winter  feafons,  cfpccially  as  to  mjr 
appetite,  fpirits  or  fleep  ; at  Icaft  not  near  fo 
much  as  I ufually  found  in  my  beft  health  on 
thefe  occafions,  under  a full  animal  and  fer- 
mented liquor  diet ; fo  that  I can  fit,  and 
walk,  and  be  abroad  in  all  weathers,  feafons 
or  times  of  the  year,  day  or  night,  without 
much  dread  or  hazard  of  cold,  and  with  little 
difference  of  clothing,  providing  I keep  my 
ftomach  and  chyliferous  tube  clear  and  clean  ; 
which  often  put  me  in  mind  of  the  faying  of  a 
Roman  Emperor,  who  affirmed,  that  fpitting, 
coughing,  excretion,  cruQation,  yawning, 
and  the  like,  were  fymptoms  and  effeds  of 
mere  lazinefs  and  luxury. 

^ 19.  After  I had  perfeQly  recovered,  ob- 
ferving,  that  ftill,  on  liquid,  flippery  ftools, 
from  cramming  I was  fomewhat  lefs  lively  and 
ckearful,  and  rather  more  griped  and  inflated. 
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I rerolvcd  to  change  my  half  pint  or  gill  of  port 
at  dinner,  into  the  fame  quantity  of  Florence, 
thinking  it  more  binding  and  aftringent.  I 
cat  at  the  fame  time  a good  deal  of  more  but- 
ter with  my  vegetables,  and  plenty  of  old  rich 
cheefe;  and  liking  nuts  extremely,  I procur- 
ed from  abroad  and  at  home,  great  plenty  of 
all  kinds  as  filberts,,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  al- 
monds, &c.  eating  them  in  great  quantities 
after  dinner,  by  way  of  defert..  I went  on  all 
winter,  and  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  this 
regimen  extremely  well ; and  out  of  wanton.- 
nefs,  to  try  what  my  conftitution  could  now 
bear,  I indulged  freely  (though  in  ihefe  only) 
together  with  my  ufual  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
But  after  my  common,  flight,  vegetable  fit  of 
the  gout,  (which  I ftill  have  in  the  fpring, 
without  neceflfary  confinement,  though  for  an 
hour,  or  altering  either  regimen  or  clothing, 
or  any  other  circumflance,  but  a lamenefs  for 
a few  days)  I had  firfl:  a touch  of  my  erifipelas 
on  my  leg  ; afterthat  I feemingly  catched  cold, 
and  began  to  be  fick  at  my  ftomach,  reaching, 
inflatedjlow-fpirited,  cholicked  and  with  reftlefs 
nights,  and  almoft  all  thofe  difmal  fymptoms 
I had  gone  through  in  my  late  long  illnefs.  ! 
foon  found  my  error,  and  that  my  conftitution 
could  not  bear  even  that  flight  alteration  with- 
out fevere  fufferinga.  I had  a violent  humour- 
ous cough,  and  threw  up  great  quantities  of 
gr.ofs  vifeid  phlegm,  which  I knew  to  be 
the  nuts,  not  fo  fufficiently  digefted  and  at- 
tenuated, as  to  become  thin  enough  to  circu- 
late freely  through  the  fniall  veflcls ; but  were 
thrown  off  and  defpumatcd  upon  the  larger 
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cmunSory  and  open  glands.  In  a word,  I 
fufFcred  all  the  kind  of  mifcry  I had  formerly, 
though  not  with  quite  fo  much  violence  and 
duration.  I went  through  the  former  leflcr 
purgation  again:  repeated  vomits,  took  fre- 
quent flomach  purges,  chewed  bark,  returned 
to  the  fimplicity  of  my  former  regimen,  IcfTen- 
ing  their  quantities,  and  drinking  no  wine 
(which  I now  have  dropped  for  ever,  but  as 
others  ufe  fpirits,  fora  cordial,  if  wanted)  and 
drinking  firft  Briftol  and  then  Bath,  and  after 
Pyrmont  water,  as  the  dcfluxion  abated  j by 
thefe  means  I got  quite  well  in  about  three 
months,  viz.  in  the  Auguft  after  ; and  fince 
that  time,  I thank  GOD,  I have  gone  on  in 
one  conftant  tenor  of  diet,  and  enjoy  as  good 
health,  as,  at  my  time  of  life  (being  now  fixty) 
I,  or  any  man,  can  reafonably  expcflj  and 
have  learned,  that  young,  tender,  animal 
food  is  tefs  dangerous,  in  a (mail  quantity,  than 
hard,  hot,  fpicy,  and  oily  vegetables. 

$ 20.  I know  not  if  it  be  worth  the  men- 
tioning, that  during  my  recovery,  about  four 
years  ago,  I was  thrown,  or  rather  threw  my- 
felf,  out  of  my  chariot  (upon  the  fore-horfes 
being  frighted,  and  the  coachman  being  thrown 
off  his  box)  and  falling  on  my  head,  was  ta- 
ken up  dead  and  fcnfelefs,  being  wounded  in 
my  temple,  and  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  hav- 
ing entirely  fhaved  my  eye-brow.  But  on  be- 
ing blooded,  I found  my  fpirits  and  flomach 
moftly  affc£ted  with  it.  I grew,  for  fome 
fhort  time,  low,  feeble,  and  loft  my  appetite; 
but  in  two  or  three  months  recovered  to  a mi- 
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raclc,  from  what  would  have  killed,  another 
with  bad  juices,  and  have  continued  perfe6tly 
well  ever  fincc. 

§ 21.  My  regimen,  at  prefent,  is  milk,- 
with  tea,  cotFee,  bread  and  butter,  mild 
cheefe,  falladin,  fruits,  and  feeds  of  all  kinds, 
with  tender  roots  (as  potatoes,  turnips,  car- 
rots) and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  that  has  not 
life,  drefled,  or  not,  as  I like  it  ; (in  which 
there  is  as  niuch,  or  a greater  variety  than  in 
animal  foods;)  fo  that  the  ftomach  need  ne- 
ver be  cloyed.  I drink  no  wine,  nor  any  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  am  rarely  dry,  moll  of 
my  food  being  liquid,  moift,  or  juicy  ; only, 
after  dinner,  I drink  either  coffee  or  green  tea, 
but  feldom  both  in  the  fame  day,  and  fome- 
times  a glafs  of  foft  fmall  cider.  The  thinner 
my  diet  is,  the  eafier,  more  cheerful  and 
ligbtfome  I find  myfelf ; my  fleep  is  alfo  the 
founder,  tho’  perhaps  fomewhat  fhorter  than 
formerly  under  my  full  animal  diet  : But  then 
I am  more  alive  than  ever  I was,  as  foon  as  I 
awake  and  get  up.  I rife  commonly  at  fix, 
and  go  to  bed  at  ten.  The  order  I find  in  this 
diet;  from  much  experience,  is,  that  milk  is 
the  lighteft  and  heft  of  all  foods,  being-  a me- 
dium between  animal  fuhftance  and  vegeta- 
bles ; dreffed  vegetable,  lefs  windy  and  grip- 
ing, than  raw  ; ripe  fruit  than  unripe ; the 
mealy  roots  more  than  the  fibrous ; and  the 
dry  than  the  crude  vegetables.  I find  much 
butter,  cream,  fat  and  oily  vegetables,  and 
efpecially  nuts  both  hard  of  digeftion,  fluffing 
and  inflating.  When  I am  dry  (which  is  rare- 
ly) I drink  Bath,  Briftol,  or  Pyrmont  water- 
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§ 22.  I am  heartily  alhamed,  and  humbly 
beg  pardon  of  my  polite  ond  delicate  readers 
(if  any  fuch  fliould  deign  to  look  into  this  low 
tattle,  contrary  to  my  intention.)  I know 
how  indecent  and  (hocking  Egotifm  is,  and  for 
an  author  to  make  himfelf  the  fubjc£t  of  his 
words  or  works,  efpccially  in  fo  tedious  and 
circumffanciated  a detail : but  fo  various  and 
contradidory  have  been  the  reports  of,  and 
fneers  on  my  regimen,  cafe  and  fentiments, 
that  I thought  thus  much  was  due  to  truth, 
and  ncceflary  for  my  own  vindication  j and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  ufelefs  to  feme  low, 
■defponding,  valetudinary,  over-grown  perfon, 
whofc  cafe  may  have  fomc  rcfemblanceto  mine: 
which  every  one’s  has  in  fome  degree,  that 
has  a mortal  tabernacle,  fubje<S  to  and  afflided 
with  nervous  diforders,  by  a milbaken  regi- 
men, or  hereditary  misfortune  : and  I have  on 
that  account,  written  this  in  a plain  narrative 
(file,  with  the  feweft  terms  of  art  pofliblc, 
without  fuppofing  my  reader,  or  fliewing  my- 
fclf,  to  have  looked  ever  into  a phyfical  book 
before;  thinking  this  manner  and  ftyle  might 
be  moft  inllruflive  and  beneficial  to  common 
valetudinary  readers : and  tho’  fome  may  not 
have  quite  my  bulk  and  natural  ftrength,  or 
have  run  into  fuch  exceffes,  or  have  not  begun 
to  manage  fo  early  in  life  as  I did  firft,  yet 
they  will  only  for  that  require  lefler  or  greater 
dofes  of  the  fame  method,  medicines  and  .ma- 
nagement ; and  if  it  have  not  quite  fo  full 
and  perfe£l  an  efFefif,  as,  under  God,  it  has 
had  with  me,  (though,  perhaps,  the  worft 
fubjeS  and  the  moft  difficult  cafe  poffible,  for 

fo 
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fo  abfolute  a cuic)  yet  it  may,  and  will  always 
have  a better  than  any  otlier  method  (I  mean 
only  in  fo  deplorable  and  excruciating  a cafe  as 
mine  was)  and  if  it  cannot  cure, . it  will  cer- 
tainly reprieve,  and  nialie  the  fufferin'gs  ot  all 
fuch  miferable  perfons  more  tollerable,  as  I have 
experienced  once  and  a^'ain,  in  the  mbfl  emi- 
nent degrees  : who,  from  the  moft  extreme 
mifery,  do  now  enjoy  as  perfect  health,  as 
much  a'Slivity  and  ch'eartul'riel^s,  with  the  full, 
free  and  perfe6t  ufe  of  my  faculties : a facility 
of  (ludy,  and  of  going  about  the  bufinefs  of 
my  profeflion  ; and  in  (hort,  of  every  rational 
funftion  of  life,  as  I was  ever  capable  of  in  my 
beft  days:  and  indeed  of  everything  worth 
living  for  as  a free  and  rational  intelligence  ; 
every  thing  I fay,  except  that  I cannot  eat 
and  drink  io  highly  and  voluptuoufly  as  I have 
formerly  ; and,  if  I know  my  heart  (which  I 
am  fure  I do  not  fully)  though  ! were  to  be  e- 
ternal  and  unaccountable,  I fliould  live  (at 
lead  wifti  to  live  in  the  main  and  as  to  diet) 
as  I now  do,  and  would  not  willingly  and  de- 
liberately go  through  the  fame  mifery,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  my  fenfcsonly;  no,  not 
to  obtain  the  dominion  of  our  fyftem,  and  all 
the  glories  and  pleafures  in  it.  What  I may 
happen  to  do,  God  only  knows ; I am  too  old, 
I hope,  to  make  any  new  trials  and  changes  in 
this  my  bodily  regimen  ; and  indeed  to  what 
purpofe  ? being  as  well  as  any,  and  much  better 
than  mod  are  at  my  time  of  day  : and  there- 
fore, with  God’s  grace,  if  my  health,  fenfes 
and  love  of  virtue  continue  with  me  the  fame, 
I than,  I hope,  go  on  in  the  method  now  de- 
T feribed 
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fcrlbed,  and  live,  and,  I hope,  die  in  con- 
tinual gratitude  to  the  beft  of  Beings,  who,  by 
an  over-ruling  providence,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  mere  cafual  hints,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  penetration,  has  irrefiftibly  (as  I fliould 
almoft  fay,  if  I felt  not  my  own  liberty)  di- 
reded  the  great  fteps  of  my  life  and  health  hi- 
therto. 

V 

Mlfcricordias  Domini  in  sternum  cantabo. 
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The  CONCLUSION 
Of  the  AUTHOR’S  LIFE. 


After  all’ the  palnsl  have  taken,  I have 
not  yet  got  fo  large  a lhare  ^'hufiafm, 
as  to  hope  by  thefe  my  poor  labours,  to  do 

good  to  any,  except  perhaps,  to  a few  poor,  low, 
valetudinary,  dying,  miferable  creatures, 
have  not  the  courage  magnanimouOy  and  gio- 
rioufly  to  fufFer,  pine,-  and  putnry.  Tnc  br^^e, 
the  bold,  the  intrepid,  the  heroic,  who  value 
not  pain,  who  can  fuffer  for  diverfion,  and 
•who  prefer  death  with  a bounce,  to  life,  on 
fuch  conditions  as  I propofe  : and  chooie  ra- 
ther to  extinguifn  now,  than  forty  or  hfty  years 
hence,  will  heartily  defpife  and 
my  lucubrations.  Nunquam  perfuadebis  e- 
tiamfi  perfuaferis.  You  (hall  never  convince 
though  you  convia  me.  I have  heard  of  a 
great  modern  philofopher,  celebrated  for  his 
■wit,  wealth,  and  high  living,  who  nied,  m 
the  funfhine  of  his  days,  to  boaft,  that  it  tem- 
perance and  abftinence  could  make  a man  live 
half  a century  longer,  in  gaiety  and  inirth,  it 
were  worth  the  while  then  to  deny  one  s appe- 
tites ; but  for  ten  or,  a dozen  of  years  mt>re, 
it  was  but  a poor  purchafe  j and  yet  I have 
been  told,  that  the  fame  hero,  when  his  time 

X 2 came. 
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came,  would  have  parted  with  his  great  eftatS' 
for  a reprieve  of  a few  years.  I own  I am  one 
of  thofe  poor  incan-fpirited  wretches,  who  am 
contented  to  live  as  long  as  nature  defigned 
me  to  lafl:,  and  defire  to  fubmit  with  the  ut- 
mofl  peace  and  refignaiion  I can  arrive  at 
■when  that  period  is  expired  but  for  pain, 
ficknels,  .and  efpecially  for  oppreflion,  anxiety 
and  lownefs  avoidable,  they  are  my  mortal 
averfion,  and  no  means  would  I refufe  to  avoid 
■them,*  but  thofe,  w>hich  I am  convinced, 
would  infallibly  bring  me  int;o  greater  nufery 
and  fuffering  ; and  yet,  if  I miftake  not  roy 
own  nature,  I have  the  appe.tites,  paflions, 
and  feelings  comrnon  to  other  men  ; and  I u- 
fually  a^c  rnyfeif  the  quefiion,  and  look  into 
my  own  heart  for  an  aniwer,  to.  any  thing 
propofed  concerning  human  appetites,  paf- 
jions  and  feelings  that  are  nat.ur^J  and  por[fQr,c- 
jed  : and  give  little  credit  jto  what  others  fay 
contrary  to  fuch  fentimenis.  It  is  true  mdeed, 
there  arc  as  many  and  as  difiPerent  degrees  of 
fenfibility  or  of  fecllijig  as  there  are  .degrees  of 
intelligence  and  perception  in  human  crea- 
tures; and  the  principal  of  both  may  be  per- 
haps one  and  the  fame.  One  fhalj  fuffer  more 
from  the  prick  of  a pin,  c,r  needle,  from  their 
extreme  fenCbility,  .than  others  from  being 
run  through  the  body  ; and  the  firft  fort,  feem 
to  be  of  th.e  clafs  of  thefe  quick-thinkers  J have 
formerly  mentioned  ; and  as  none  have  it  in 
rheir  option  to  choofc  for  themfelves  their  own 
particular  frame  of  mind,  nor  conilhution  of 
body  ; fo  none  can  choofe  his  own  degree  of 
fenfibility.  'Fhat  is  given  him  by  the  Author 
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of  his  Nature,  and  is  already  determined  ; and 
both  arc  as  various  as  the  faces  and  forms  ot 
Mankind  are.  I imagine  thcrefbre,  there 
be  required  a particular  make  and  frame,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  to  determine  any  one  to 
receive  heartily  and  purfue  fteadily  this  (as  it 
were)  material  metaphyfics  of  a regimen. 
There  feems  to  be  neceffary,  previous  to  a 
conviaion  of  the  benefit  and  necefljty  of  fuch 
a ftate  of  purification,  a Je  ne  fcai  quoi,  to 
make  men  comprehend,  embrace,  and  proie- 
eute  this  felf-denying  doarine,  for  the  fake 
of  fuch  infenfible  trifles,  as  health,  clear  facul- 
ties, chearfulnefs,  adivity,  and  length  of  days, 
when  they  are  in  danger.  If  this  corporal 
fenfibility,  as  well  as  - mtelleaual  delicacy  is 
wanting,  they  will  prove  but  fhbrt-hved,  diffi- 
dent and  daftardly  material  fpintuahfts,  and 
fall  away  in  the  time  of  trial  i though  he  that 
hath  cars  to  hear  will  hear:  and  good  and 
found  threfhing,  great  and  extreme  mifer;^ 
pain,  Ibwncfs,  and  anxiety,  will  go  a great 
wav  to  beget  this  fenfibility,  and  conviaion  ; 
for  the  means  ufed  by  infinite  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  towards  reclaiming  his  wandering  crea- 
tures, feemonlyto  be  either  love  or  punifti- 
ment : that  thofe  whom  love  will  not  draw  an., 
allure,  puniftiment  may  drive  and  force  ; but 
neither  frame,  difpofition,  organ,  nor  faculty 
can  make  their  objeas,  or  alter  their  nature, 
which  arc  things  given  and  determined.  The 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  the  relations 
of  things  are  conftant,  and  will  fubhlt  in  their 
order,  notwithftanding  our  errors,  miftakes, 
or  prejudices.  And  it  will  be  pternally  true. 
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fo  long  as  we  have  fuch  bcdies,  that  only  tem- 
perance and  abftinence,  air,  cxercife,  diet, 
and  proper  evacuations  can  preferye  life, 
health,  and  gaiety,  or  cure  chronical  djfeafes ; 
I mean  in  general  and  in  the  main  ; and  the 
contrary  w'h  always  deftroy  them  ; and  that 
they  will  ever  mutually  expel  one  another, 
like  fire  and  water.  Even  Homer,  three  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  could  pblervc,  that  the  Hp- 
molgians  (tbefe  Pythagoreans,  thefc  milk  and 
vegetable  eaters)  were  the  Ipngeft  lived  and 
honerteft  of  men.  Mijk  and  honey  yva?  the 
complexion  pf  the  land  of  promife,  an,d  vegeta- 
bles the  diet  of  thp  Paradifiacal  ftate  : and  fincc 
fuch  a diet  w'ill  (if  any  thing)  ccrtajnly  cure, 
by  the  confejlTion  P.fall  phyficians,  learned  and 
unlearned,  ancient  of  modern,  high  or  Ipwr 
livers,  the  gout,  tfie  epnfumption,  and  the 
feurvy,  and  fuch  lijcc  attrpeions,  ptherwife 
incurable  and  mortal  diflempers ; it  wilj  be  e? 
ternally  true  alfo,  quod  poteft  majus  poteft 
minus,  or  tfiat,  what  wjH  do  to  the  greater, 
■will  do  the  Icfs  of  the  fame  h'nd  r And  let 
the  bray,?,  and  hold,,  ,th,c  frce-Iiying  and  free- 
thinking  prpfcflbrs  facer  or  rail  as  they  pleafe, 
there  mull  be  an  eafier*  fimpler,  apd  tnpre  na- 
tural way  of  preferying  health  andchearfulncfs, 
of  lengthening  life  and  curing  diflempers, 
than  that  fopnded  on  deep  yefearches,  tc.dious 
details,  ftudied  ingenuity,  and  fineffing,  elfp 
the  poor,  the  illiterate,  the  labpriou?,  and 
the  folitary,  (the  far  nioft#  if  Jiot  the  leaft 
•corrupted  part  of  pur  fpecie?)  would  be  of  all 
men,  the  moft  mifcrablc  when  lick.  And  ac- 
cordingly it  is  obfcrvahle,  that  Hippocrates, 
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Galicn,  Cclfus,  and  others  of  the  primitive 
fathers  of  phyfick  cured  by  air,  exercife,  diet, 
and  evacuation  molfly,  if  not  only,  even  as 
fuccefsfully,  (though  not  quite  fo  foon  perhaps) 
as  we  by  all  our  mathematicks,  natutal  philo- 
fophy,  chymiftry,  anatomy,  knowledge  of 
materia  medica,  and  animal,  oeconomy-  Far 
belt  from  me,  to  lelTen  the  value  and  neceffity 
now,  of  thofe  divine  fciences  for  fince  our 
luxury  has  kept  pace  with  our  knowledge  : 
the  obftinacy  and  violence,  the  number  and 
degrees  of  our  difeafes  have  increafed  propor- 
tionally; and  therefore  he  that  would  honeftly 
and  fuccefsfully  pra£lifc  phyfick,  on  the  pa- 
tients and  difeafes  now  as  they  are,  ought  to 
know  all  thefe  mentioned  feienees,  to  the 
greateft  degree  he  can  poffibly,  to  enable  him  e- 
ven  to  alleviate, mitigate, leffcn  or  cure  thefe  un- 
natural and  infernal  difiempers  now  extant; 
and  that  phyfician  will  never  arrive  at  true, 
natural  and  beautiful  fimplicity,  cither  of  the 
theory  or  practice  of  phyfick,  who  has  not  paff- 
ed  thro’  endlefs  multiplicity  in  ftudy,  obferva- 
tion,  and  experiment  in  thefe  feienees;  fuch 
a fimplicity  is  the  greateft  contradiffion  to  lazi- 
nefs,  fereign  ftudies,  negligence,  incuriofity 
and  ignorance  in  the  profeflion  ; but  fuch  a 
fimplicity  (produced  by  rejeding  need-not’s) 
when  (if  ever)  attained,  is  worth  a million  of 
thefe  little  falfe  and  foreign  arts  fometimes  ufed 
to  rife  in  it ; for  it  is,  in  truth  and  reality, 
an  eminence  of  light  and  tranquility. 

Defpicere,  unde  queas  alios  paffimque  videre, 
Errarc  atquc  viam  palantes  quasrere  vitae. 

Lucrct. 
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The  following  Books  ^o  be  had.  at  the  Pnn- 

ter’s  hereat : 

COOKE’S  LAST  VOYAGE. 

Elegantly  printed  3 large  Volu^s.  oaavo, 
and  a Volume  of  Views  and  Charts. 

Prici  in  Boards  ll.  2s.  9r>-  and  Bound  ih  6s. 

^ A Voyage  to  the  Paclhc  Ocean,  undertaken 
by  the  cL^mand  of  his  Majefty,  - 
difeoveries  in  the  Northern  Heni.fphar^ 
determine  the  pofit.on  and  extent  of  the  W « 
fide  of  North  America,  its  ditencc  from  Aha, 

and  the  pradticahiUt  y of  a Northern  pa  ag 

EurcpC'^pcrlormed  Jnder  the  d-eaicn  id  C p- 
^'pdit’eyfrom’L ’Linden”  Cjllrto  Edition, 

publiChed  -byorderof  the  LordrCoinmiffionera 

'’^VolMl’anild,  written  by  Captain  James 
Golkl,  F R S-Vol.  3dr  b/  Captain  Jainea 
King,  L L D and  F R S. 

A new  edition  fbcing  the  ninth)  Budi- 

an’s  Domeftic  Medicine,  with  feveral  a 

ons,  and  .Iraprovemcnts,  .by  the  a^hor,  n 
in  any  former  editions,  price  7s.  T 
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Sheridan’s  EngUth  Didionary,  price 
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f Marchionefs  de  SeviVnr- 

Tr."n  Counters  dV  gS„" 

Tranflaeed  fro™  the  Fr«ch  of.hc  lAri,' 

P°*"*  '^“*1  native  force  of  m.’nri 

Hc^r^br„di“„;  a!'d^‘‘„d  h"/r  wV"''’'- 

j>  8lm’*rr«n“  'o-e  £,1tVc'  ‘ 

In  crowd.  coJicaed,  and  in  couru  Cacere.  *■ 

Yovae, 

'>yTh'’e%fo”r'^'VV  sermon,,  occafioned 
|b^c  Uni  Jiir;o"f  “Jatr^rf-;?  I^n^l'n^-R^"' 

aV  . 3d.  j- alfo, 

SFRIM^f^"*  Iraprovemcntofthc  SHAVER’s 

V ^ Vindicalion  of 

in?;ib:d“:o^Mr'y“c"f,y"'-fi‘^^ 

Y£R~V^  ‘'T  Servamrt  Iha! 

Price  3d.  or,  both  fewed  together  6d. 

Account  and  Me- 
morandum  Books,  Parchment,  Pencils,  Seal 

Blackball  and  Brulh- 
es,  Mulic  Books,  Lee’s  Fiddle  Strings  beA 
red  and  bbek  Ink,  Wilfon’s  Poftchaif?  Com^ 
panion  jnft  pnblilhed,  a Reading  on  the  S™. 
of  Murder,  with  Obfervatinns  on  the  cafe 
of  the  late  George  Rob.  Fit.gerald  and  James. 
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Foy,,  and  theDo&rinc,  whether  all  are  Prin- 
cipals in  High  Treafon  confidered,  with  feve- 
ral  other  new  Publications  at  Dublin  Pricesj, 
to  be  had  at  the  Printer's  hereof. — Country 
Chapmen  fupplied  with  fmall  books  on  the  beft 
Terms.' 

The  life  of  Madam  I.  M.  B.  DE  LA 
MOTHE  GUION,  tranflated  from  her  own 
account  inthe  original  French.  To  which  is 
addedj  a new  tranflation  of  her  Ihort  and  cafy 
method  of  prayer,  by  Thomas  Digby  Brooke. 
Which  treatife  was  the  rife  of  her  fevere  per- 
secution. 
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